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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURKE'S OPINION OF CHERBOURG. 


Mr. UrRBAN,—I trust that it may not be 
inconsistent with your views to admit ‘“‘a 
note ” in relation to the French alliance and 
Cherbourg, extracted from a speech of 
Mr. Burke’s on the commercial treaty with 
France. Ridicuing what he apprehended 
to be Mr. Pitt’s contracted views on the 
subject, and his forgetfulness of British in- 
terests, Burke pointedly said,—‘‘ He (Mr. 
Pitt) seems to consider it as an affair of two 
little os houses, and not of two great 
nations ; he seems to consider it as a con- 
tention between the sign of the Fleur-de-lis 
and the sign of the old Red Lion, for which 
should obtain the best custom.” 

“The love,” continued he, “ that France 
bears to this country has been depicted 
in all the glowing colours of romance. Nay, 
in order to win upon our passions at the 
expense of our reason, she has been per- 
sonified, decked out in all her Jilies, and 
endued with a heart incapable of infidelity, 
and a tongue that seems only at a loss to 
convey the artless language of that heart. 
She desires nothing more than to be in 
f.iendship with us. She has stretched forth 
her arms to embrace us ; nay more, she has 
stretched them through the sea, — witness 
Cherbourg. Curiosity may be indulged 
without danger in surveying the pyramids 
of Egypt,—those monument: of human 
power forno human purpose. Would I could 
say the same of Cherbourg. We gaze at the 
works now carrying on in that harbour like 
the silly Trojans, who gazed at the wooden 
horse whose bowels teemed with their de- 
struction.” 

Mr. Burke, had he been living, would 
scarcely have joined the hundred senators 
who visited Cherbourg during the recent 
celebration of such an achievement as the 
completion of its massive and increasing 
fortifications, 

Aug. 12, 1858, X. A. X. 


FAMILY OF STRODE OF 
CO, SOMERSET. 


Mr. URBAN,—In the absence of any really 
trustworthy history of Somerset, I know 
not how to obtain the information I desire, 
except by your kindly allowing me to “‘ ven- 
tilate” this subject in your pages. 

Of the powerful family of Strode, the 
main branch (of which + Hon is an ample 

igree in Hutchins’ “‘ Dorset”) settled at 
arnham, and there continued until recent 
times. Another branch, diverging from the 
main stem about 1450, was located at Shep- 
ton Mallet ; and a third, commencing about 
1550 with Thomas, (second son of Robert 
de Strode of Parnham by Elizabeth Hody,) 
settled at Stoke-sub-Hamdon, Somerset, 
upon property derived apparently from the 
said ‘Thomas’s wife, ‘Theophila, sister of Sir 
John Clifton, Bart., of Barrington and Stoke. 
Of this branch I have but scanty informa- 
tion. One member of it, whose Christian 
name is illegible, was buried at Stoke, Feb. 
26, 1630; another, Joan Strode, married 


in 1622 Richard Hardy, of Sidling, in Dor- 
set. In the time of the Commonwealth the 
Stoke estate was compounded for by Joan 
Strode and George her son; and from a 
monument in the church I find that John 
Strode died in 1725, aged 66. 

Of the Shepton branch I have fuller and 
more correct information than Burke (‘“ Hist. 
of Commoners”) supplies ; but I am at a loss 
to discover how the Barrington estate came 
into the possession of this branch, as that 
property was —- by William Clifton, 
and continued in his descendants for some 
years, and naturally would have reverted to 
the issue of Thomas Strode of Stoke, and 
Theophila, daughter of the said William 
Clifton. 

The Incumbent of Stoke-sub-Hamdon 
(a zealous antiquary) informs me that the 
name of Strode does not occur in the parish 
registers, (which, indeed, are very defec- 
tive,) nor upon any other monuments than 
those above specified. It is possible that 
this eminent family may have male repre- 
sentatives of the Stoke branch stillsextant, 
although the Parnham and Barrington lines 
have failed, and are now represented by Sir 
W. Ogilander, Bart., and Admiral Sir Chet- 
ham-Strode, K.C.B., respectively. 

Iam, &e., C. J. R. 


ARMS. 


Azure, a Chevron Counter-componée 
Argent and Gules. 


Mr. UrBAN,—The above coat appears as 
the second quartering of the arms of Jack- 
son of Ederthorpe and Hickleton, co, York, 
and was allowed by the heralds at the visita- 
tions of 1612 and 1665, It is not, however, 
now known to what family it belongs. Should 
this meet the eye of any one who is acquainted 
with it, I shall be obliged by his “= 
me. J. 


NIGEL DE ALBINI. 


Mr. Ursan,—In reply to a query in your 
last issue, I beg to say that Nigel de Albini 
was the son of Roger de Albini, by Amicia 
de Mowbray his wife. Nigel had bestowed 
upon him the estates of Robert de Mowbray, 
forfeited by him on account of his rebellion 
against William Rufus. Nigel married for 
his second wife Gundreda, daughter of 
Gerald de Gornay, by whom he left a son, 
Roger, who succeeding, through his father, 
to the estates of Mowbray, assumed that 
name by command of Henry I., and became 
the founder of the English family of Mow- 
bray.—Yours, &c., T. Nort, 


P.S. I should be glad to be furnished with 
your correspondent’s authority for the state- 
ment with respect to Constance de Mowbray. 


Leicester, Aug. 5, 1858, 


Tue lengthy reports of the proceedings of 
the Archeological Societies compel us to 
defer our Monthly Intelligencer, a communi- 
cation respecting the alleged forgeries of 
Pilgrims’ Signs, some articles of obituary, 
and other papers, till next month. 
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THE ARMS, ARMOUR AND MILITARY USAGES 
OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


(Continued from p. 114.) 


THE articulated epaulette appears in the second quarter 
of the century. It is found in the effigy at Ifield, c. 1335; 
a transitional example, in which the jointed shoulder-cap 
is combined with the disc (Stothard, pl. 59). It is seen 
also in the Ash Church figure, c. 1337 (Stothard, pl. 62); 
and in our engravings, Nos. 36, 12, 13, 2 (vol. cciv. p. 
11), 21, 28 and 29, ranging from 1347 to the end of the 


century. 

Of the shoulder-guard formed of a single piece, a real 
example was found in the excavations of the old castle of 
Tannenberg, and is figured in the instructive volume’ 
describing these researches, by Dr. Hefner and Dr. Wolff. 
Compare the statue of Conrad von Seinsheim, 1369 (wood- 
cut, No. 10). 

The Elbow-pieces (coudiéres or coutes) are of three princi- 
pal kinds:—dise-formed, cup-formed, and articulated. These 
are combined in much variety with the other parts of the 
arm-defences. Sometimes the discs are fastened on a sleeve 
of mail, as in our woodcuts, Nos. 23, 27 and 9 (vol. cciv. p. 
592), either by laces or otherwise. Sometimes the roundels, 
thus fixed to chain-mail sleeves, are armed with spikes*, 
as in woodcut, No. 22. Sometimes they are found at the 
side of the mail sleeve instead of at the elbow, as in the 
Giffard brass, already cited, and the brass at Ghent (Ar- 
cheol. Journal, vol. vii. p. 287). The cup-formed coudiére 
is seen in the effigy of Giinther von Schwarzburg (woodcut, 





‘ Die Burg Tannenberg, pl. 10, fig. L. brass of Fitzralph (Waller, pt. 13), and 
* Compare, for the spiked roundels, the our woodcut, No. 17. 
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No. 1 (vol. cciv. p. 4), and again in that of Sir Guy Bryan 
(Stothard, pl. 96). ‘The cup elbow-guard, with disc at the 
side, is of frequent occurrence. We find it in the Bohun 
effigy (Hollis, pt. 4), in the brasses at Gorleston and Stoke 
Dabernon, ¢. 1325, in the statues of John of Eltham and 
De Ifield, 1335 (all given by Stothard), and in the monu- 
ment of De Creke, 1330 (our woodcut, No. 19). The discs 
in these various examples are plain, foiled, or embossed in 
the form of lion masks. They are sometimes fixed by 
laces, sometimes the fastening is not in view. When the 
suits are almost entirely of plate, as in the effigy of Sir 
Humphrey Littlebury, ¢. 1360 (Stothard, pl. 75); our 
woodcut, No. 31, a.p. 1382; and the brass of De Grey 
here given (No. 28), the roundels are still occasionally 
found combined with the cup elbow-guards ; but it is not 
clear if, in these cases, they are distinct plates or only 
part of the cups. In its last and completest phase, the 
elbow-piece was of cup-form, having articulations above 
and below; and at the sides expansions, the object of 
which was to protect the inner bend of the arm, where the 
outcut plates of the upper and lower-arm left that part 
defended only by chain-mail. See examples in our wood- 
cuts, Nos. 12, 39, 2 (vol. cciv. p. 11), 21, 33 and 382, 
ranging from 1360 to 1400. Some exceptional modes of 
forming the elbow-defences exist, but to describe all would 
be an endless task. 

The Gauntlets of the fourteenth century exhibit a similar 
progress to the rest of the armour, beginning in chain-mail 
and ending in plate, offering as they advance various 
experimental examples in scale-work, stud-work, splint- 
work and other fabrics. In the early years of the century 
we find the old chain-mail glove of the preceding age still 
in vogue ; as in the curious sculpture of De Ryther, 1308 
(Hollis, pt. 2), in the miniature from Roy. MS. 20, A, ii., 
about 1310 (woodcut, No. 22), and in the effigies of De 
Valence and Staunton, ¢. 1325 (Stothard, pl. 48 and 50). 
It occasionally appears at a later date, as in the statue of 
Louis of Bavaria, 1347 (Hefner, pl. 15). Sometimes the 
glove is of leather only, as in the monument of Du Bois, 
1311 (Stothard, pl. 57), in the Hastings brass, 1347 
(woodcut, No. 36), and in the sculpture of Orlamiinde, 
c. 1360 (Hefner, pl. 146). In the last-named example the 
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folds of the buff are very clearly expressed. In the second 
quarter of the century we find gauntlets in which the cuff 
is formed of scale, of splints, or of leather only. The first 
of these is seen in our woodcut, No. 17, from Sloane MS. 
346, date about 1325. It occurs also in the effigy of 
Littlebury, c. 1360 (Stothard, pl. 75). The cuff marked in 
strips occurs in the Ash Church monument, c. 1337 (Sto- 
thard, pl. 61), in the Tewkesbury effigy, c. 1350 (Stothard, 
73), and on many knightly figures in the Meliadus manu- 
script, Add. MS., 12,228. The leather cuff appears in the 
Sandwich monument, c. 1340 (woodcut, No. 9, vol. cciv. 
p. 592), and in the statue of Blanchfront, c. 1360 (Stothard, 
pl. 71); the latter example having the addition of a tassel. 

About the middle of the century arose the use of plate 
gauntlets, the fingers being articulated, the remainder of a 
broad piece or pieces. These were principally of two kinds, 
which we may call the two-part and the three-part gaunt- 
lets. The two-part consisted of the articulations for the 
fingers, and a broad plate which covered the back of the 
hand and the wrist. The three-part had the articulated 
fingers, a plate for the back of the hand, and another plate 
forming a cuff. The first sort is represented in our en- 
gravings, Nos. 12, 14, 15, 10, 11, 2 (vol. eciv. p. 11), 31 
and 24, ranging from 1360 to the end of the century. The 
broad plates of such gloves exist in one or two instances ; 
as in the Tannenberg example, found and figured by Dr. 
Hefner’, and in the specimen preserved in the Tower 
Armories. But best of all is the relic at Canterbury, the 
pair of gauntlets of this fashion, which once belonged to 
the Black Prince, and which still retain the interior glove 
of leather, forming a necessary part of their construction. 
These are figured in Stothard’s ‘“ Monuments,” but with 
less prominence than they deserve. The three-part gaunt- 
lets are shewn in our woodcuts, Nos. 1 (vol. eciv. p. 4), 
16, 29, 26, 32 and 37, dating from 1349 to 1400. A 
variety of the steel gauntlet has the cuffs articulated. 
Examples are found in the effigies of Whatton, ¢. 1325 
(Stothard, pl. 52); of Pembridge, 1330 (Hollis, pt. 5); of 
John of Eltham, 1334 (Stothard, pl. 55); and of Cheyne, 
1368 (woodeut, No. 13). The statue of Eltham offers a 
further novelty, in the side-plates which are affixed to the 





¥ Die Burg Tannenberg, pl. 10. 
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cuffs. They again appear in the monument of Ingham, 
1343 (Stothard, pl. 66). Another curious device was that 
of arming the knuckles of the gauntlets with spikes (gads 
or gadlings), by which they became weapons as well as 
defences. See our engravings, Nos. 1 (vol. cciv. p. 4), 
21 and 26. The real gauntlets of the Black Prince have 
gads on the middle of the fingers, while at the base 
of them are little figures of lions or leopards. ‘The iron 
glove, as an instrument of offence, is mentioned by D’Or- 
ronville in the “Life of Louis of Bourbon.” In an en- 
counter between a champion of the French party and an 
‘English Gascon” in 1375, the former threw his adversary 
on the ground, “et se jeta sur luy, et luy leva la visiére 
en luy donnant trois coups de gantellet sur le visage *.” 
Towards the close of the century appears a singular 
ornament: the last joints of the gauntlet are formed in 
imitation of the nails of the finger. See woodcuts, Nos. 28, 
26 and 37. Such gauntlets have been described as termi- 
nating at the third finger-joint ; but it is quite certain that 
the nail ornament belongs to the glove, for in the Arderne 
monument at Elford, Staffordshire, the knight’s glove lies 
by his side, and is thus fashioned. Compare the Brocas 
effigy, 1400, and other sculptures (of the next century) 
given by Stothard, where similar gauntlets are found*. 
Another ornament, characteristic of the close of the cen- 
tury, consists of a sort of lozenge, sometimes foliated at 
the points, the centre richly coloured, as if to represent 
enamelling ; and of these lozenges, four are placed side by 
side on the back of the hand. See our woodcuts, Nos. 26 
and 37, dating 1400 and 1401. Gauntlets of stud-work 
appear in our engraving, No. 42, from Roy. MS. 16, G, vi., 
fol. 304, c. 1330; and again in plate 100 of Strutt’s ‘Dress 
and Habits.” In lieu of the inner glove of leather, this 
portion of the hand equipment was occasionally of chain- 
mail. Good examples occur in the effigies of Conrad von 
Bickenbach, 1393 (woodcut, No. 24), and of Johann von 
Wertheim, 1407 (Hefner, pl. 106). Whalebone appears 
to have been occasionally employed in the construction of 
the military glove. Under 1382, Froissart tells us that 
certain soldiers of Bruges “ étoient armés la greigneur 





* Chap. xxxiv. sixteenth century, real examples of this 
* They are indeed found as late asthe _ time being in the Tower collection. 
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partie de maillets, de houétes et de chapeaux de fer, d’hau- 
quetons et de gands de baleine’”’ Velvet was also used 
in its formation. The Inventory of Louis Hutin, in 1316, 
has, “Item, uns gantelez couvers de velveil vermeil.” 
Brass as a material for the knightly gauntlet has already 
been noticed in the relic at Canterbury, suspended over 
the tomb of the Black Prince. Some further varieties of 
this defence may be found in a few monuments, but they 
are rather fanciful exceptions than types, and do not there- 
fore require a particular description. See, among others, 
the examples offered by the brass of De Cobham, 1367 
(Boutell’s “ Brasses of England”’), the effigies of Seinsheim 
and Schéneck (Hefner, pls. 46 and 22), and the figure here 
given (No. 29), the brass of Sir John de St. Quintin, 1397, 
at Bransburton, Yorkshire. In the second half of the cen- 
tury the gauntlets are often found of a highly enriched 
character. ‘The arts of the goldsmith, the chaser and the 
enameller were employed in their adornment. A beautiful 
example of this de- 
coration is supplied 
by the monument of 
Sir Thomas Cawne , 
at Ightham, Kent 
(Stothard, pl. 77). 
See also Stothard’s 
plates 90 and 95. 
Ailettes — those 
curious appendages 


which, fixed to the May cet TN 
shoulders, appear to ik 
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ter of the century, 
and are occasionally |“ nm ae 
found for a few From Add, MS, 10,°93, fol, 157, 
years beyond this limit. Examples occur in the seal of 
Thomas, Duke of Lancaster, son and heir of Edmund 
Crouchback (Select Seals in British Museum); in the brass 
of Septvans, 1306 (Waller, pt. 9); in the subject here given 
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> Vol. ii. p. 247. And see above, vol. cciv. p. 586. 
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(No. 30), from Add. MS. 10,293, fol. 157, written in 1316; 
in the effigy of Thierstein, 1318 (Hefner, pl. 41); in the 
Louterell illumination, c. 1320, figured by Carter (Painting 
and Sculpture, pl. 14); in the Gorleston brass, c. 1325 
(Stothard, pl. 51); in the seal of Edward III. as Duke of 
Aquitaine, 1325 (Wailly, vol. ii. p. 372); in his seal as 
king, 1327; in the great seal of David II. of Scotland, 1329; 
in the Pembridge statue, c. 1330 (Hollis, pt. 5); in the 
Tewkesbury glass-paintings, ce. 1330 (Carter, pls. 20 and 
21); in the seal of John, King of Poland, 1331°; and in 
our woodcut, No. 34, from Roy. MS. 16, G, vi. They are 
mentioned among the effects of Piers Gaveston in 1313: 
“Ttem, autres divers garnementz des armes le dit Pieres, 
ovek les alettes garniz et frettez de perles*.” And in the 
Bohun Inventory in 1322 we find: “ iiij. peire de alettes 
des armes le Counte de Hereford’.” In the church of 
Maltby, Lincolnshire, is the sculptured effigy of an un- 
known knight, of the early part of this century, in which 
the ailettes are fixed at the sides of the shoulders, as in the 
example at Basle, figured by Hefner, pt. 2, pl. 41. This 
is the only instance of such an arrangement hitherto 
noticed in our own country. 

The “ Leg-harness” of the knights, like the arm-defences, 
made a steady progress towards a complete equipment of 
plate; and in the transit exhibits a similar variety of ex- 
perimental arrangements, in which the old fabrics of chain- 
mail, scale-work, pourpointerie, splints and stud-work are 
of frequent appearance. In the first quarter of the century 
the mixed fabrics are found; in the second quarter the full 
arming of plate is attained; and in the seeond half of the 
age this full arming of plate becomes general. 

The chain-mail chausses of the thirteenth century are 
frequent in the early years of this period, and of occasional 
occurrence till the middle of it. Examples are afforded by 
the effigies of Septvans, 1306 (Waller, pt. 9); of De Ryther, 
1308 (Hollis, pt. 2); of Du Bois, 1311 (Stothard, pl. 57); 
of Thierstein, 1318 (Hefner, pl. 41); of Staunton and 
Whatton, c. 1325 (Stothard, pls. 50 and 52); of Charles 
d’Etampes, 1336 (Guilhermy, p. 272); and our woodcut, 
No. 7 (vol. cciv. p. 590), c. 1340. Chausses of banded- 





¢ Casts of the last three seals will be “ New Foedera, vol. ii. p. 203. 
found in the Sydenham collection. ¢ Archwol. Journal, vol. ii. p. 349. 
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mail appear in our woodcuts, Nos. 4 (vol. eciv. p. 130) and 
49. Leg-harness of jacked-leather is expressly mentioned 
by Chaucer :— 


‘“‘ His jambeux were of quirboily.”— Tale of Sir Thopas, p. 319. 


And seems to be represented in the Italian figure, c. 1335 
(woodcut, No. 27), and again in the effigy of Ingham and 
that at Tewkesbury, engraved by Stothard, pls. 66 and 73". 

But, in order to obtain some clear understanding of the 
knightly “‘ jambeux,”’ it will be necessary to examine them 
in detail: the materials of them are so much mixed that 
no general description can result in anything but confusion. 
They may be divided into three parts: the chausson with 
its knee-piece (or genouillére), the greaves, and the solleret 
or armed shoe. 

The knee-boss® appears to have formed part of the 
chausson ; and the manner in which, attached to a chausson 
of stud-work, it was strapped over the rest of the leg- 
armour, is excellently shewn in Stothard’s 93rd plate. See 
also, for these straps, the figures of Littlebury and Monta- 
cute (Stothard, pls. 76 and 95). ‘The bosses of iron fixed 
to leather chausses are mentioned in the Limburg Chro- 
nicle, under the year 1351 :—‘‘ Then the men-at-arms wore 
hose that were made of leather in front; also arm-defences 
of leather; and the ‘Syreck,’ which was quilted, with iron 
bosses (Bécklein) for the knees.” The effigy of Septvans 
(Hollis, pt. 1) well shews the metal knee-piece overlying 
the quilted chausson. In our woodcuts, Nos. 20 and 36, 
it appears to be fixed on leather. ‘The material of the 
cuissard is often seen to pass beneath the boss, terminating 
sometimes in an escallop (woodcut, No. 39), a leaf-orna- 
ment (No. 1, vol. cciv. p. 4), a dentated edge (Hefner, 
pl. 22), or other pattern. Where the arming of complete 
plate has been attained, the genouillére has articulations 
above and below; as in our engravings, Nos. 5 (vol. cciv, 
p. 465), 2 (vol. eciv. p. 11), 21, 33, 26 and 32. The 
statuette of St. George at Dijon shews how the under-plate 
was fastened behind by a strap". The same monument 
affords also an example of the side-plate affixed to the 





€ Compare the “ quisseux de quir boile” the Tower of London. 
mentioned at p. 585. 4 Archeologia, xxv. 572. A cast of 
. § “Knee-cop” is the Old-English word _ this curious little effigy will be found in 
always used in the ancient Inventories of | the Sydenham collection. 
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cuissard, to which it is attached by strap and buckle, 
leaving the inside of the leg free 
from armour, so as not to incom- 
mode the knight in his seat on 
horseback. 

Chaussons of quilted work are 
seen in the brasses of De Bures, 
1302, Septvans, 1306, and Giffard, 
1348 ; and they are mentioned in 
the Inventory of Louis Hutin: 
‘‘Ttem, un cuissiaux gamboisez,” 
&c. Examples, of studded armour, 
appear in our woodcuts, Nos. 17, 
20, 36, 12, 13 and 16, ranging 
from 1325 to 1370, and in the 
brass at Horseheath, Camb., ec. 
1380, here given. See also Sto- 
thard’s plates, Nos. 67, 73, 75 and 
93; the brasses of Cheyne and 
Knevynton (Waller, pt. 1); that 
of De Paletoot (Boutell, p. 51);  BerAAAL 
the figure of Edward ITI. on plate oo" 
104 of Strutt’s “Dress and Ha- 
bits ;” and the curious drawing 
on folio 46 of Add. MS. 15,477. 
‘The cuissard formed of strip-work 
is found in the effigies of Kerdes- 
ton, 1337, and Bryan, 1391 (both 
engraved by Stothard). The figure 
of Seinsheim (woodcut, No. 10) 
presents a variety which seems to 
be made of leather. Compare the 
side view of this defence, given 
by Hefner in his 159th plate. In 
the curious effigy of Bickenbach, 
1393 (woodeut, No. 24), chain- € 
mail is the material employed. 
The Meliadus manuscript, Add, °“bests. caronajanie, circa 1860. 
MSS. 12,228, gives us several ex- No. 31. 
amples in which banded-mail is similarly used, but the 
garment there is somewhat longer and reinforced with the 
boss. See folio 166°. and others. A further variety is 
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contributed by that volume, in which a front-plate is added 
to the pieces already mentioned. See folio 104. The cuis- 
sard of chain-mail is again found in a knightly effigy in 
the cathedral of Mainz. The bosses, or knee-pieces, are 
sometimes plain, even to a late period, and sometimes en- 
riched, cither with chasing or by themselves taking an 
ornamental form. Examples of the first kind will be found 
in our woodcuts, Nos. 17, 39, 2 (vol. eciv. p. 11), 21, 33 
and 26, from 1325 to the end of the century. Enriched 
specimens are seen in our woodcuts, Nos. 23, 7 (vol. 
eciv. p. 590), 1 (vol. eciv. p. 4), 25, 11 and 29, dating 
from 1330 to 1397. See also Stothard’s plates, Nos. 52 
and 61, and especially the monuments of De Bures and 
Fitzralph (Waller, pt. 2 and 13). In some German exam- 
ples the knee-cop is fluted, as in our illustration, No. 1 
(vol. cciv. p. 4), 4.D. 13849, and Hefner’s plates, Nos. 146 
and 22, a.p. 1360 and 1374. ‘The genouilléres, like the 
shoulder-plates and elbow-plates, were sometimes armed 
with a spike. ‘This is shewn by a manuscript illumination, 
of about 1340, figured by Hefner, pl. 7. A singular variety 
of the boss and its under-ornament is found in the brass of 
Thomas Cheyne, Esquire, 1368 (woodcut, No. 13). The 
foiled bar in the centre of the roundel is again seen on the 
brass of Sir John Cobham, 1354, at Cobham, Kent. 

The Greaves do not exhibit less variety than the other 
parts of the knightly panoply. We have already seen that 
they were sometimes formed of cuir-bouilli, and that the 
shin was sometimes protected only by chain-mail or banded- 
mail. An armour of scale-work occasionally takes place of 
these, as in the example of our engraving, No. 7 (vol. cciv. 
p. 590), and that given by Hefner, pl. 31; both of the 
second quarter of the century. Armour of strips (already 
described) also defends the leg at this part, as in our 
examples, Nos. 10 and 11, ¢c. 1370; and again in the 22nd 
plate of Hefner and the 96th of Stothard. Shin-defences 
of strip-and-stud work occur in the effigy of Giinther von 
Schwarzburg, 1349 (woodcut, No. 1, vol. cciv. p. 4), in 
the brass of Cheyne, 1368 (woodcut, No. 13), and in the 
monument of Stapelton, 1364 (Stothard, pl. 68). Greaves 
of the classic form—that is, plates of metal covering the 
front of the leg—appear frequently during the first half of 
the century, and occasionally to a much later period. This 
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entry in the Inventory of the Effects of Piers Gaveston in 
1313 seems to refer to such defences :—“ Item, deux peires 
de jambers de feer, ventz et noveauz” (Rymer, ii. 203). 
In 1316 the Inventory of Louis X. furnishes us with— 
ss Item, iij. paires de greves et iij. paires de pouloins 
@acier.”’ We have them represented in our engravings, 
Nos. 17, 27, 19, 20, 36 and 12, ranging from 1325 to 
1360. Good examples are also afforded by the well-known 
brasses of Fitzralph and D’Aubernoun, c. 1325. The next 
step in the armourer’s art was to enclose the whole leg in 
tubes of iron. Defences of this kind appear as early as 
1323, but they do not become general till about the middle 
of the century. ‘lhey are represented in a bas-relief of 
the tomb of Aymer de Valence, 1323 (Stothard, pl. 49); in 
the Bohun monument (Hollis, pt. 4); in the Pembridge 
effigy, 1330 (Hollis, pt. 5); in the figures of John of 
Eltham and De Ifield, c. 1335 (Stothard, pls. 55 and 59); 
in the Ash Church statue, 1337 (Stothard, No. 61); and 
in our woodcuts, Nos. 5 5 (vol. eciv. p. 465), 2 (vol. eciv. p. 
11), 39, 21, 31, 28, 33, 29, 26, 32 and 37; ranging from 
1360 to the end of the century. They are usually con- 
trived to open upon hinges on the outside and to buckle on 
the inside. The Montacute effigy at Salisbury affords an 
example of this arrangement, among many more that might 
be cited. A variety is offered in the Kerdeston statue 
(Stothard, pl. 64), where the jambard is closed by groups 
of staples, having pins pressed through them. In the figure 
of Charles de Valois at St. Denis, the inside of the greave 
is laced from top to bottom ; but this defence appears to 
represent cuir-bouilli, strengthened with strips of metal. 
There is a good drawing of the effigy in the Kerrich 
Collections, Add. MS. 6,728. Sometimes the greave was 
held tight to the under-plate of the knee-cop by means 
of a nut passed through an opening in the latter, and 
then secured by a half-turn. This is indicated in our 
woodcut, No. 33, but better shewn in Stothard’s plate, 
No. 129. 

The leg-harness of the knights was often very highly 
enriched ; either by chasing, as in the annexed example 
(No. 32), from Laughton Church, Lincolnshire ; or by gilded 
borders, in which enamels of various colours were set at 


intervals, as shewn by the splendid panoply of Sir Hugh 
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Calveley, the subject of Stothard’s 98th and 99th plates. 
The greaves also of De Valois, mentioned above, are orna- 
mented with rosettes, fillets and fleurs-de-lis arranged in 
vertical bands. 

Among the exceptional 
forms of the leg-harness, 
none is more curious than 
that of the young aspirant 
to knighthood figured in 
our woodcut, No. 50, from 
Roy. MS., 20, B, xi. In 
this singularexample plates 
are fixed upon the mail at 
the knees, at the calves, 
and at the heels. The 
statue of Arensberg (Hef- 
ner, pl. 59) has also an 
odd arrangement: in front 
of the chausses of chain- 
mail appears a narrow strip 
of plate, invecked on both 
edges, which, passing un- 
der the spur-strap, runs on 
nearly to the end of the 
foot in a sort of tongue, 
or series of overlapping 
scales, 

Not unfrequently figures, 
otherwise fully armed, are 
without leg-defences of 
any of the materials we 
have examined. ‘Their 
chausses appear to be 
merely of leather or cloth ; 
and this part of their dress, 
in the monuments of the 
time, is often represented 
as of a rich colour, most 
commonly red. Such hose 
are seen in our woodcuts, 
Nos. 7 (vol. eciv. p. 590), oightiy brass at Laughton, Chron 1400 
15 and 16; and from large saastaeict 
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pictures of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries we 
learn that they had soles of leather. 

The arming of the feet passed through similar phases to 
those of the other knightly defences. In the early years 
of the century, as we have already seen, the whole leg- 
harness was often entirely of chain or of banded-mail. 
When to the half-greaves of the shin, plate-armour was 
added for the feet, this was done by continuing the greave 
itself beyond the instep in a series of articulations to the 
end of the foot, but covering only the outer half of it. Ex- 
amples of this arrangement may be seen in the brasses of 
Fitzralph (Waller, pt. 13), D’Aubernoun (Stothard, pl. 60) 
and De Creke (woodcut, No. 19), all of about 1325. Com- 
pare the figures from the Hastings brass, 1347 (woodcuts, 
Nos. 20 and 36). When the tubular jambard was adopted, 
the foot became covered completely with armour of plate; 
the solleret of this type retaining the articulations of the 
earlier defence. See the figures of Eltham, and the knight 
at Ash Church, ¢. 1335 (Stothard, pls. 55 and 61), the brass 
of Knevynton (Waller, pt. 1), and our engravings, Nos. 5 
(vol. eciv. p. 465), 13, 39, 29 and 26, ranging from 1360 
to 1400. In these examples the articulations are continued 
from the instep to the point of the shoe; but in other 
cases they occupy half only of the solleret. And the place 
of this half is sometimes in the middle of the foot, some- 
times at the fore-part. Of the first kind, instances occur 
in our woodcuts, Nos. 2 (vol. eciv. p. 11), 21, 31, 33 and 
32. Of the second, specimens are found in the Pembridge 
effigy, 1330 (Hollis, pt. 5), and in those figured by Sto- 
thard, plates 63, 94 and 100. In the second half of the 
century came in the fashion of toes that were not only long 
and pointed, but curiously curved. This mode was copied 
from the ordinary shoes of the gallants of the day, which 
were named “souliers a la Polaine,” the fashion having 
been imported from Poland‘. Examples of the poulaine 
appear in our woodcuts, Nos. 10, 11, 2 (vol. cciv. p. 11), 





' The Continuator of Nangis notices unius cornu, in longum aliqui, alii in ob- 
the Poulaines of the French beaux under _liquum, ut griffones habent retro et natu- 


the year 1365 :—“ Vestes strictissimas et 
usque ad nates decurtatas deportabant, et 
nihilominus, quod magis monstruosum 
erat, sotulares habebant, in quibus rostra 
longissima in parte anteriori ad modum 


raliter pro unguibus gerunt, ipsi com- 
muniter deportabant ; quee quidem rostra 
Poulenas gallice nominabant.”—(Vol. ii. 
p. 367, ed. 1843.) 
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21, 24 and 29, dating from 1369 to the end of the century. 
At the close of this age we find some monuments in which 
the sollerets are much outcut at the instep, a defence of 
chain-mail appearing at the opening. See woodcut, No. 
33, here given, and compare Nos. 26, 32 and 37. 

Scale-work and stud-work were also employed for the 
knightly solleret. The scale-armour sometimes covered 
the whole, sometimes a part only, of the foot. The first 
arrangement is found in a figure of the De Valence monu- 
ment, 1323 (Stothard, pl. 49), in the effigies given by 
Hefner, pls. 133 and 156, a.p. 1370 and 1394, and in our 
woodeut, No. 6 (vol. cciv. p. 589), from the brass of Sir 
William Cheyney, 1375. The second method is seen in 
the glass-paintings of Tewkesbury Abbey Church, c. 1330 
(engraved in Carter’s ‘Sculpture and Painting” and in 
Shaw’s ‘“ Dresses’), and in the statue of Littlebury, 1360 
(Stothard, pl. 75). The Sulney figure (woodcut, No. 39) 
has the front of the solleret in strips, but the heel is cased 
in scale-armour. Shoes of stud-work occur in the effigy of 
Giinther, King of the Romans, 1349 (woodcut, No. 1, vol. 
cciv. p. 4), in that of Schénech, 1374 (Hefner, pl. 22), and in 
manuscript miniatures copied by Strutt on plate 100 of his 
“Dress and Habits.” Occasionally the foot has a defence 
of chain-mail only, while the remainder of the leg is 
clothed in armour of plate, of strips, or of cuir-bouilli. See 
Hefner’s plate 106, a.p. 1407, and Stothard’s plate 96, 
A.D. 1391, for examples of the first two. In the subject of 
our woodcut, No. 27, the greaves appear from their orna- 
mentation to be of cuir-bouilli. A further variety is offered 
by an arrangement in which, though the legs are armed 
to the instep, the foot is clothed only in a kind of hose. 
Examples are supplied by the effigies of Erbach, Wene- 
maer, and the knight at Tewkesbury ; figured in Hefner’s 
“'Trachten,” pl. 125, in the Archeological Journal, vol. 
vii., and in Stothard’s ‘“ Monuments,” pl. 73. 

The head-defences of the fourteenth century may be con- 
sidered under the two classes of Hezms and HeEtmets. 
The Helms are of three leading types :—the “ sugar-loaf,” 
a form subsisting from the thirteenth century; secondly, 
the kind familiar to us from the example at Canterbury, 
the helm of the Black Prince, which may be described as 
consisting in its lower half of a cylinder, while the upper 
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portion, commencing as a cone, terminates in a dome; 
thirdly, the single-cleft, of which the ocularium, hitherto 
divided by a bar in the centre, consists of an aperture car- 
ried uninterruptedly 
from one temple to the 
other. 

The sugar-loaf helm 
is usually found in the 
first quarter of the cen- 
tury, though it occa- 
sionally appears at a 
later time. We have it 
in this group (No. 34) 
from Roy. MS. 16, G, 
vi., fol. 387, date about 
1330.. 

It occurs again in our 
woodcut, No. 49, circa 
1340; and in the effigy 

» of Landscha- 

den, 1377 
(Hefner, pl. 
05). A va- 
riety of this 
typepresents 
a salient an- From Roy, M8, 16, G, vi. fol. 387, 
gle in front, No. 34. 
a contrivance by which the wearer would obtain greater 
freedom of breathing than in the previous headpiece. The 
example here given (No. 35) is from the monument of Sir 
William de Staunton, 1326, in the curious little church at 
Staunton in the Vale of Belvoir. 


No. 35. 


(To be continued.) 





DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE SKETCH OF WALTER 
DE MERTON’S LIFE. 


InstEeap of proceeding with the third chapter of the sketch of 
this renowned prelate’s life, it is proposed to exhibit to the reader 
in this month’s number three documents :— 


1. An abstract of his will, with extracts from the executors’ accounts. 

2. The founder’s character, as described in the Hexameters of 
Thomas Wykes, a Canon of Osney, and chronicler of his own 
times, who must frequently have seen the founder during his 
residences in Oxford with the court. 

8. A pedigree, shewing the issue of the founder’s sisters, and the 
relationship to him of many of his legatees, and of several of 
the early members of the college. 


WILL OF WALTER DE MERTON. 
(Printed in extenso by Kilner, Suppl., p. 82.) 


This document is very interesting, not only from its antiquity, 
importance of the testator, and the great amount of property con- 
veyed, but from the picture which it gives of the testator’s mind, 
especially of its tenderness, piety, and comprehensiveness, ex- 
hibited in his detailed consideration of the claims of his kindred, 
of his dependents, of the places whence his wealth accrued, and of 
his eleemosynary children. 

The will is found in Abp. Peckham’s Register, fo. 108. 3. 

Executed at Merton, March, 1275-6. 

Codicil added, Oct., 1277. 

Final audit of executors’ account, May, 1282. 

The Compotus Executorum and the Petitiones super Executoribus are 
still extant with the will, and are interesting documents. 


Archbishop (Kilwardby) of Canterbury. 

Bishop (Burnell) of Bath and Wells, Lord 
Chancellor. 

The Pope’s nuncio, Roger de Nogeriis. 


Witnesses who attached 
their seals besides seven 
others named 


Executors. William de Ewell; John de Merston and Friar Thomas de 
Woeldeham (his chaplains) ; John de Catteloyn; Ralph de Riplingham; 
William Dodckin; Ranulph, vicar of Greenwich, added by codicil. 

Councillors to the Executors *.—Bishop of Bath and Wells; John de 
Kerkeby, Justiciar 1233, Bishop of Kly 1286; Andrew -de Kirkenny. 





" These probably were needed on account of the provision in the will that the residue 
should be applied “ad salutem anime.” The codicil relieved the executors of this de- 
licate duty by giving the residue to the college. 
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Directions about Burial.—If he should die® in co. Hants, to be buried 
in Basingstoke Church with his parents. If elsewhere, in Rochester 
Cathedral. 


BEQUESTS. 


1. For Masses.—To Basingstoke Church a chalice, pret. 5 mks.; for five 
chaplains celebrating for one year in that church, or neighbouring ones, 
or at Oxford, if ‘‘idonei” not to be found on the spot, 254 mks. 


. At Rochester.—For five chaplains celebrating one year, 254mks. To 
his successor °, his mitre, staff, and one of his rings. To his chapter, 
for purchase of some estate for celebration of an obit and a distribution 
of bread to the poor, 100 mks. To the prior, one of his palfreys and a 
silver cup. To the works of the cathedral, 10 mks. 


. To Parishes where he held Preferment.—Poor of Stayndrop, 20 mks. 
Sedgefield, 40 mks. Hautwyse*, 25mks. Codington®, 20mks. Ber- 
nyngham ‘, 10 mks., with 100s. ad ornamenta ecclesie. Braunceton 8, 
15mks. Fynsbury", 40s. Prebend. of Sarum:—Bere, 18 mks. ; 
Charminster, 12 mks. 


. To Religious Houses.—Tortington ‘, Sussex, 40s. Friers Minors * in Ox- 
ford, 25 mks. ; London, 25 mks. ; Hartlepool, 10 mks.; Friers Preachers 
in Oxford, 10 mks. ; Newcastle-on-Tyne, 10 mks.: the glossed Epistles 
of St. Paul to be restored to them. Nuns of St. Helen!, London, 100s. 
Nuns of Wyntneye™, 40s. 


. His Kindred".—His sister de Wortyng, 30 mks. 

To her unmarried daughter, to marry her, or otherwise provide neces- 
saries, 830 mks. 

His sister Edith, to buy land, or otherwise provide security, besides the 
lands he bought for her, 80 mks. 

To her eldest son, to buy land, or otherwise, 30 mks. 

To her daughter at Wilton (nunnery), to provide more fully for her 
clothing and diet in the house, 20 mks. 





> This was evidently his humble wish, “si hoc mihi misericordia Dei concedat.” 

© In the petitions, his successor, not contented with these bequests, “petit 1. capel- 
lam? integram pret. xx. m. quam Eccl. Roff. de consuetudine debet habere a mortuo 
Epo ;” and for dilapidations of houses and stock, £60. 

Also the executors paid to the precentor, as his right, 30s. for making a roll to carry 
through England, “memoriam obitus Epi defuncti.” 

The Rochester accounts were very complicated, Walter’s claims on the estate of his 
predecessor, Laurence, being still unsatisfied, and several of the dignitaries being in 
debt to their bishop. 

4 Supposed to be Haltwhistle, Northumberland, in the patronage of the Bishop of 
Durham. No evidence exists, except this bequest, of the founder having held the rectory. 

© In Surrey, adjoining Maldon. Appropriated 2 Edw. II. to Merton Priory. Walter 
de Portsmue, his nephew, was rector at the founder’s death. 

f In the deanery of Richmond, Yorkshire. Crown patronage. 

® In Lincolnshire. Will. de Ewell, his nephew, succeeded him in 1272. 

4 Prebend in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

i From whence he obtained the advowson of Farleigh. 

k With these three bodies of Franciscans and the two Dominican houses he was 
brought into contact by his preferments in London and Durham and his sojournings 
in Oxford with the court, which must have been frequent. 

! Near Finsbury. 

" Hartley Wintney, near Basingstoke. 

" See the pedigree, and therein notice that those provided for in his foundation are 
not provided for in the will. 
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To Alan de Portesmue, to buy lands, 60 mks. 
To Hugh Chastayn, Littlemilne Mill, 5 mks. 


To Thomas, his brother, 40 mks. 
To Thomas de la Dune ®, 5 mks. 


To John Jakelin and wife, ‘‘ que eis secretius liberentur,” 10 mks. 


To Plesentia de London, 10 mks. 
To Hawise, her sister, 10 mks. 


To Alan de Langford and wife, 10 mks. 


To John le Coppe, 4mks. 


To Nicolas de ‘heddene, and wife and boys, 30 mks. 
To John de Sandeford and wife, 100s. 


6. To Friends and Dependents. 


To Master Peter? de Abendon, 
(first warden), one of his palfreys 
and silver cup. 

To Master Andrew 4, offic.? silver 
cup and 40 mks. 

To John Cateloyn' (an executor), 
40 mks. 

To William Sarum, silver cup and 
5 mks. 

To Wm. Dodekin (an executor), 100 
mks. 

To John de Merston,chaplain, 50mks. 


towards the restoring of them, 
30 mks. 

To Roger Taylard, besides the 5 
mks. life-rent-charge he had at 
Kybworth, 40 mks. 

To Will. de Mertock, 15 mks. 

To Will. de Saddeburght (Sed- 
burgh), 40 mks., and remittance 
of his debt for tithes at But- 
terwyk. 

To John de Stanhope, 20 mks. 

To Peter the Clerk, 40s. 


To Robert Fitz-Nigel* all the in- 


To John ({ 30 mks, 
terest he had in his lands; and Cooks 


To Walter? 20 mks. 





© Married his niece Edith. See Rot. Claus. 2 Edw. I. m. 14. Receipt from Thomas 
for 100 marks “de maritagio neptis Waltero,” 1273, feast of St. Lucy. She was to re- 
main in her uncle’s guardianship till Easter, “de curialitate sud,” and then to go to 
her husband’s home. 

P Had been in charge of the “scholares” from their earliest institution, cirea 1262. 
He claims from the executors nomine proprio £100, for his labours and costs during 
seventeen years and more in the Lord Walter’s service, and in name of the college sums 
exceeding £800, which the founder had received from Eleham, Ponteland, Stilling- 
ton, Seton, and elsewhere. It would appear that the founder still acted as receiver of 
those estates, which lay in convenient nearness to his own agents. As Rector of Sege- 
field, &c., he was still deriving a revenue from Durham, and as Bishop of Rochester he 
was obliged to have bailiffs who could easily visit Eleham, near Canterbury. The be- 
quest of the residue was probably intended to cover all this debt to his college. 

1 The same as Andrew de Kirkenny, often written Kilkenny, present at the Bishop’s 
death. Probably his official principal. 

* An old retainer; claims of the executors £40 for sixteen years’ service in varions 
places, “tam in curia regis quam extra cum opus fuit in negotiis Dni W.” 

* Married a niece. See Rot. Chart. 49 Henry III. m.2. A grant to Walter of 
Robert’s lands, confiscated by his joining the Earl of Leicester. This grant was pro- 
bably obtained by the founder as a friendly arrangement. The executors paid the 
Countess of Winchester 20 marks for harbouring Robert’s wife, (no doubt at the time 
of his attainder) ; to William St. John, who married his sister, for dowry promised, 
£30; to the Abbess of Ambresbury, for another sister, 12 marks, promised on her being 
veiled in that house; and to Robert himself 100 marks, promised by the founder én 
tempore mortis. 

* This and the following name shew how he kept up his connection with the North. 

“ Cocus, I think, stands here for a surname. It occurs in the Basingstoke evidences. 
Peter Cocus, below, I assume to be a servant, from the amount assigned. 
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To John de Kancia’, 5 mks. 

To Henry de Elham, 10 mks, 

To John Hydeys, 100s. 

To Hugh de Borstall, 100s. 

To Adam Sauveage, 100s. 

To Willian Prepositus* of Brom- 
legh, 40s. 

To Adam de la Wytheyenbiry!, 20s. 

To Peter and John Baker, (by trade 
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To William Watteso, 40s. 

To Thomas Catel, 100s 

To Adam the Palfreyman?, 40s. 
To John de Mersham, 2 mks. 
To John Makeney, 2 mks. 

To Geoffrey the Carter, 2 mks. 
To Elias Page, 40s. 

To William Wodegate, 1 mk. 
To Robert de Chetyndon, 20s. 


To Richard the Carter, 20s. 

To Walter the Carter, double stipend 
for the year of Testator’s death. 
To the other carters and ploughmen 
in each manor, besides their sti- 

pend*, 5s. 
Total, £16 5s. 


or surname?) a lease at Bere. 
To Peter Marshall, 60s. 
To Philip of Dertford, 50s. 
To Peter the Cook, 40s. 
To Henry the Cook, 10s. 
To Simon, 20s. 
To John the Taylor, 20s. 


7. Other Friends. 


To Philip de Codinton (a kinsman), To Richard de la Hoke, 20s. 
15 mks. To the daughter of Dulcia of Mal- 
To William de Grafton, the next don, 100s. 
crops of Wolveton farm, (value To the sister of John de Farnham 
£10 15s.,) and 10 mks, and her husband, 30 mks. 
To Gerard the Chaplain, 5 mks. To the mother of Walter of Ody- 
To Richard de Bradmere, 40s. ham, a silver cup. 
To William de Osemundleye, 1mk. To the wife of the late Peter de 
To William de Haketon, 40s. Codinton, 40s. 
To Richard Russel, 10 mks. To Robert de Creuker, unless other- 
To William the Cooke, who is at wise settled with him, 10 mks. 
Osney, 1 mk. To Saer de Harcourt, 10 mks. 
To Robert de Waltham, 100s. To provide for two daughters of 
To Roger Bidhey, 20s. Lord Stephen Chenduit, in mar- 
To William the Carter, 10s. riage or otherwise, 80mks. If 
To the mother of Alan of Langford, less will do, the surplus to pro- 
4 mks. vide similarly for other daughters. 
To John de Watevile*, 40 mks. To Stephen’s wife, 20 mks, 
To Thomas the Forester, 50s. 





’ A Basingstoke name. 

x A name commonly given in the Bailiff’s Rolls of the college to the head bailiff of 
amanor. Bromley was a chief manor of the see of Rochester. 

y See below. ‘The estate to be sold “in subsidium terre sancte.” 

* Palfridarius, a common word for groom. 

* On this account the executors paid 325s. to sixty-five persons on fourteen manors. 

> He claims of executors, as “clericus cancellarie qui fuit cum Ejo defuncto,” 
38 wnks., laid out by the Bishop’s order on the church of Blecchesworth, (near Dorking ?). 

© All notes of connection with Osney are worth remark, as strengthening the tradition 
that the founder resided there during his academical course, and as adding to the dog- 
grel lines of Thomas Wykes, the Osney canon, the value of an eye-witness’s description. 
See below, “the Osney missal to be restored.” 

“ Of the Watevile family, who were mesne lords of Maldon. 

¢ From whom he obtained the manor of Kibworth Harcourt, Leicestershire. 

f From whom, as mesne lord, he obtained the manors of Cuxham, Oxon, Chetindon, 
Bucks, and Middleton Cheney, (i.e. Chenduit,) Northants. Both these lords were, like 
a great number of the landowners at the end of Henry the Third’s baronial wars, 
in the hands of Jew money-lenders. The college still possesses the acquittances from 
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8. To the College.—To buy land in perpetuity, unless needed “ pro 
defensione jurium,” 1,000 mks. (solute.) 


9. To Basingstoke Hospital.—To buy land, and no other purpose, 450 mks, 

For a chaplain perpetually celebrating there, 100 mks. 

If purchase cannot be made in four years, college to take the money, 
and pay £20 annually to hospital; or if college decline the charge, 
to be entrusted to some religions house. 

10. The Holy Land.—Lease of Wythenbery to be sold, and proceeds 
applied to sending some good man ‘‘in subsidium terre sancte, pro 
me et seipso.”’ 


11. The King.—His best silver cup and cover, and pair of silver dishes, 


12. Other Single Bequests.—To Lord Antony Bek, my best ring, and 
my houses at Sarum; or if he declines them, to my nephew Will. 
de Ewell, who shall keep them up for Antony’s use whenever he 

leases. 

To the Lord John de Kirkeby, a gold ring, a mazer cup, and silver 
cup. 

To Mester Roger de Seyton, a ring, and his silver scultella for alms, 

To the Lord John de Kobham, a ring. 

To Walter de Odyam, a silver cup and two silver scultelle. 

To Master William de Ewell, his Bible (price 4 mks.), with remainder 
to the scholars, and the mazer cup at Sedgefield. 

Also to Will., out of the income of Sedgefield, for each year since his 
consecration, £100, and to John de la Clyve, nephew, £5, besides 
silver vessels. 

To Master Reymund, a silver cup. 

To Ralph Riplynghami (an executor), 30 mks. 

To Abbot of Osney, the missal to be restored. 

In case the estate should fail to pay all the above bequests, his sisters’ 
families, his college, William Dudekyn, John and Walter Cook, were 
to have their portions in full. 

The residue to be applied “in salutem anime,” at executors’ discretion. 


Total bequeathed in money, £2,014 17s. Od. 
Articles valued . . . . 711 8s. 6d. 


—_— 


Total. . . £2,726 5s. 6d. 








the Jews on being paid off by the founder, whose purse came to the relief of the mort- 
gagors in these two cases, as in the case of the Wateviles, mesne lords of Malden, the 
Leicesters, lords of Gamlingay, and the Fitz-Eustaces, lords of the Cambridge manors. 

& Prynne Records, tom. ii. p. 384. The king, by custom, claimed the palfrey and 
cup of every bishop deceased. See Claus. Rot., 39 Hen. III., in dorso, “ De Palfrido 
Abbatis de Osneye.” 

In Anglia Sac., i. p. 88, the archbishop is said to have right to the palfrey, cup, seals, 
and dogs of a bishop of Rochester, and the king only by vacancy of the archbishopric. 

* Antony and Thomas, sons of the Baron Bek, of Grimsthorp, Lincolnshire, were 
resident in a house (on the site of the college) bought by the founder in 1266 of a Jew, 
who bargained for their being allowed to remain for three years. They were receiving 
their academical education, and were probably taken as commoners {nto the new house 
of scholars. Antony seems to have won the founder’s favour. He became Bishop 
of Durham 1283—1311, and Patriarch of Jerusalem. He was commonly known as the 
“ Fighting Bishop.” 

i Called Garderobarius in the Comp. Exec., where he claims 40s. for a horse that 
died at the funeral, and for making the inventory. 

3 
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Codicil.—Thursday before feast of SS. Simon and Jude, 1277, (on the 
eve of which feast he died.) 

The ploughs on two episcopal manors to go with the see. 

Ralph, vicar of Greenwich, added to his executors. 

Bequests to legatees deceased to go to their friends. 

Residue to the college. 

Warden Peter de Abindon was appointed auditor, probably as repre- 
senting the college, the largest legatee, and his largest creditor. The 
executors’ accounts were audited in the chapel of the chancery of St. 
Paul’s, London, but not till 45 years after the decease *, May, 1282. The 
property in both provinces, Canterbury and York, was brought to one 
account. Amongst the executors’ payments worth noting occur :— 


“vy, mare M'. Martino Physico pro salario suo per multum temp. et 
pro labore suo de London usq. Soleby!, ante obitum epi. 

“ys, viid. Hen. de la More Aurifabro pro confectione annulorum et 
reparacione Cyphorum.” 





Il. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CHRONICON OF THOMAS WYKES, CANON OF OSNEY, 
CONTEMFORARY OF THE FOUNDER. 


*« A°, 1274, Dominus Walter de Merton conseccratus est in episcopum 
Roffensem; vir magnificus et secularis sapientie admodum eruditus: hic 
semper fuit, viris religiosis super omnia in suis negotiis promovendis, 
promptissimus adjutor et promotor. 

*‘Eodem anno, [anno 1277,] in vigilia apostolorum Symonis et Jude, 
obiit Walterus de Merton, episcopus Roffensis, de cujus moribus quidam 
versificator dixit, [himself probably] :— 

“Presul Walterus Roffensis pontificali 
Culmine sincerus, virtute micans speciali, 
Qui de Mertona vulgari more vocatus, 
Cujus fama bona, gestus super omnia gratus, 
Fidus in alloquio, justus, sermone modestus, 
Cautus consilio, castus, socialis, honestus. 
Dilexit clerum, gratis tribuens alimentum : 
Pro quo Walterum benedicit turma studentum. 
Oxonie studium per eum quasi plantula vernat, 
Conferat auxilium sibi Rex qui cuncta gubernat.” 


II. 
THE PEDIGREE. 


It has been found necessary, in deference to other matter, to postpone 
this document till next month. 





k Still were not complete. In Madox’s “Exchequer,” ec. 2. x. the Earl Marshal 
(Roger Bigot) acknowledged his debt of £60 to the Bishop of Rochester’s executors, 
Recogn. in Scaccario, 17 Edw. I. fin. 1289. 

1 Where? The founder died somewhere not far from Rochester. 


Gent. Mac. Vor. CCV. 
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CHERBOURG, IN CONNEXION WITH ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Tue remarkable event of the presence of the Queen of England at the 
formal completion of the mighty works, both of safety and of defence, that 
have so long been progressing at Cherbourg, will be duly recorded in 
sufficient detail in our Monthly Intelligencer; and we have no intention 
of here entering upon the question, lately so hotly canvassed, whether 
these works have rendered our insular position so little secure that we must 
needs at once set about multiplying our 


“ Bulwarks, and towers along the steep.” 


We do not believe this, by the bye; but leaving those who do to enjoy 
their own opinion, we would rather invite the readers of the GENTLEMAN’s 
MacGaziNne to go somewhat farther back than is done in the current litera- 
ture of the day, and to consider the connexion of the grim old Norman sea- 
port with our history in times when it was not the fashion to affect to fear 
an invasion. 

For this reason we do not dwell on the aspect at this day of the new 
Cronstadt, Sebastopol, and Liverpool all in one,—its Breakwater, that 
“* Pyramid in the sea,” but with appliances in the shape of forts and guns 
and lighthouse, such as Cheops or Cephrenes never dreamt of—the forts, 
both military and commercial, (the latter the “ Lake Meeris” of the founder 
of the Empire *,)—or of the forts Pelée, and Querqueville, and Central and 
Homet, and a dozen more, of whose 3,000 guns we have heard so much ; 
nor yet of the Hotel de Ville, ascribed to William the Bastard, nor of the 
Abbey, founded by his grand-daughter the Empress Maud, nor of the village 
Chanterey, where she landed a shipwrecked fugitive», or even of the old 
Northmen’s intrenchment at Haguedic; we intend to confine ourselves to 
Cherbourg in its connexion with English history. 

The peninsular district called Cotentin, which is the western part of 
Normandy, projects far into the English Channel, having on its eastern side 
the bay of Calvados, which stretches to the mouth of the Seine, and on the 
west the Channel Islands. At its eastern extremity is Cape Barfleur, nearly 
opposite to the southern point of the Isle of Wight, and at its western, 
Cape de la Hague, vis-a-vis St. Alban’s Head in Dorsetshire. About 
midway between the two capes is Cape Levi, and seven miles westward we 
find a crescent-shaped bay, with a broad level plain on the east, and a line 
of hills on the south and west, which rise into lofty cliffs as they approach 
the sea. In the hollow of this bay, which is four miles across, by two 
deep, stands Cherbourg, built, according to one tradition (like so many 
other places on both shores of the Channel,) by Julius Cesar, and there- 
fore called Cesaris Burgus, the transition from which to Cherbourg is easy 
enough. It is true that the churches of the neighbouring villages of 
Tollevast and Carneville are of what is ordinarily considered Roman archi- 
tecture, or at least Roman materials, but this can hardly be thought a 





a “T will reproduce at Cherbourg the wonders of Egypt. I have my Pyramid in 
the sea—I will have my Lake Merris also.” 

» “ Chantez, reyne,” was the exclamation of some pious mariner as she touched the 
shore; she did at once “sing a song unto the Lord,” and afterwards founded the abbey 
in fulfilment of her vow. 
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sufficient ground for ascribing the town to the great conqueror of Gaul, 
particularly as he makes no mention in his Commentaries of having himself 
penetrated into the country of the Unelli; he merely says that P. Crassus 
brought them and other tribes of north-western Gaul under the dominion 
of Rome °. 

Another tradition (and we must cite such, for nothing appears to be cer- 
tainly known,) describes William the Norman, if not as the founder of 
Cherbourg, at least as the builder of its castle, and exclaiming with pride, “ Le 
chastel est un cher bowrg pour moi;” hence another derivation of the name. 
Certain it is, that there was a castle there in the time of his son Henry I., 
as we read that Robert de Belesme, the turbulent ex-earl of Shrewsbury, 
was confined in it after his seizure at Bonneville in 1112; and near a 
century later Cherbourg is mentioned as one of the places in which Arthur 
of Britanny was imprisoned. This must be the last event to be noticed in 
the time of its early connexion with England, as the whole province of 
Normandy was very soon after re-annexed to France by the fortunate 
Philippe Auguste. 

The historians of Barfleur, a well-known haven at the other extremity of 
the Cotentin, deny to Cherbourg the possession of a port in the middle 
ages, and it must be allowed that its name is not often met with. Yet we 
may presume that it furnished its contingent to the fleet which in 1293 
had so desperate an engagement at St. Mahé, in Britanny, with the navy 
of the Cinque Ports4, and in 1295 it is expressly mentioned as being 
sacked by the men of Yarmouth. Indeed there can be little doubt that 
it both indulged in, and suffered by, the piratical warfare that was carried 
on, in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, by the English on 
the one side, and the Normans, Bretons, Biscayans, and Scots on the 
other, wholly regardless whether there was a nominal peace between their 
respective countries or not. The remark of Matthew of Westminster, in 
speaking of the ravage of the coast of France in 1294, is fully applicable 
to the whole period :— There was,” he says, “no king regarded by the 
mariners, nor any law imposed, but whatever any one could plunder, that 
he called his own.” 

In the midst of this tumultuous period, however, we find an attempt at 
least at peaceful trade, but which in itself is a strong proof of how strangely 
to our present notions war and peace were then mixed up. Louis IX, 
granted to the people of Cherbourg permission to trade with Ireland, though 
he might himself be at war with the English king; and it is worthy of re- 
mark that a very similar grant is to be found in the charters of several of 
the Irish seaports as regards trade beyond sea ®. 

But the events of the history of Cherbourg in which England has been 
concerned have been all warlike. When Edward III. invaded France, in 
1346, he landed in the Cotentin, and the fleet that accompanied his move- 
ments sacked Cherbourg and other towns, carrying away the whole popu- 
lation. The town was thus ina state of desolation when, in 1354, King 





© Cexs., de Bell. Gall., lib. ii. c. 34. 

* See the story, together with the citation of Edward I. to Paris in consequence, in 
Matthew of Westminster, sub anno. 

* See Libri Hibernia, Part I. (Parliamentary Register), p. 24, for an abstract of a 
charter to Limerick, even so late as the time of Elizabeth (Nov. 16, 1576), allowing 
“liberty in time of war to traffic with foreigners and strangers, and the queen’s ene- 
mies (pirates excepted), for the benefit of the city.” If so jealous a government as 
that of Elizabeth could allow this, we may easily believe that it would not be objected 
to by the Plantagenets. 
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John of France ceded it to his son-in-law, Charles the Bad, of Navarre. 
That prince, who has justly earned the epithet of one of the most detest- 
able characters in history, possessed talents equal to his wickedness, and 
he at once set about improving his acquisition. He greatly increased the 
number of its inhabitants, and he granted them extraordinary municipal 
privileges; he re-edified the town, but, above all, he strongly fortified it, 
and he long negotiated about selling it to England, for a sum of money in 
hand, and assistance in his designs on the duchy of Britanny, and ultimately 
on the crown of France. At last the bargain was concluded, but Charles, 
treacherous himself, suspected treachery in others, and insisted that a large 
portion of the garrison should be his own Navarrese troops. 

England thus once more came into possession of Cherbourg; and the 
city of Brest was in like manner put into their hands by the duke of 
Britanny. These two cities, with Bordeaux and Calais, were now (1378) 
almost their sole strongholds‘, but they were so admirably situated that 
they were the keys of the great provinces of Picardy and Normandy, and 
Britanny and Guienne, and they offered an ever-ready means of access to 
the very heart of France. They were, too, strongly fortified, after the 
manner of the age, and as an almost ceaseless war was carried on under 
their walls, they are the scene of very many of those picturesque tales and 
lively incidents that render the pages of Froissart so attractive. All were, 
of course, garrisoned by the picked soldiers of the time%, and these seem 
to have eutertained so mean an opinion of the enemy, that while Thomas 
of Woodstock (in 1380) marched from Calais into Britanny without oppo- 
sition, his elder brother, John of Gaunt, had performed the still bolder 
exploit, seven years before, of a “ military promenade” from Calais to Bor- 
deaux, which occupied him nearly six months, during which the French 
never once ventured to dispute his passage, but contented themselves with 
hanging on his rear to cut off straggleis. It was not at all uncommon 
either for the garrisons of Brest and Cherbourg to hasten to each other’s 
aid when either was pressed, and when the emergency was over, to fight 
their way back, usually laden with spoil and prisoners. 

The possession of these important fortresses, and the facility they gave 
for invasion of France whenever deemed advisable, reconciled the people 
not only to the heavy expenses of maintaining them , but also to the 





t Each, of course, had a surrounding district, or “ march ;” which was large in-the 
case of Bordeaux, but small in the others. 

8 To attempt to enumerate even the chief of these would be to set down almost every 
eminent name of the fourteenth century ; John of Gaunt, the Percies (“my father, 
and my uncle, and myself’’), the Nevilles, Sir Walter Manny, Sir Hugh Calverley, the 
earl of Arundel, Michael de la Pole, all served in them, and as all were seaport towns, 
frequently distinguished themselves afloat as well as ashore. The dashing exploit of 
one of them, Sir Thomas Percy (afterwards earl of Worcester), is well worthy of notice 
amidst a host of prodigies of valour. He was, as admiral for the nonce, conducting a 
body of knights and men-at-arms to Britanny, when his ship was so battered by a 
storm, that he felt it necessary to throw overboard all the horses and armour and most 
of the arms to lighten the vessel. While in this crippled state he was assailed by a 
comparatively huge Spanish ship, but, nothing daunted, he rushed on board with those 
of his men who had weapons, and captured his opponent, which, being richly laden, by 
its sale enabled him to arm and mount his comrades even better than they had been 
before, and at their head he well maintained his ancient renown. 

» The garrison of Brest, it seems, cost £1,000 a-year (“ Proceedings and Ordinances 
of the Privy Council,” vol. i. p. 13), and that of Calais nearly three times as much ; 
Cherbourg and Bordeaux could hardly be less expensive; thus we have a total of 
£8,000 per annum, which is certainly more than £100,000 now, 
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ravages which the French occasionally committed on the southern coast of 
England, where in the early part of the reign of Richard II. their galleys 
seem to have ranged almost at will until checked by the voluntary efforts 
of such men as the London alderman Philpot; and it was therefore with 
extreme displeasure that the nation remarked the evident wish of the king 
to give them up. It was nearly ten years after ere he could carry his in- 
tentions into effect; but as early as 1387, when Richard’s favourite, the 
duke of Ireland, was put to flight by the duke of Gloucester, a letter was 
discovered from the French king which spoke of his expectation of receiv- 
ing back Cherbourg and Calais from his secret friend, though nominal 
enemy. Richard, unfortunately for himself, did not change his policy, he 
only * bided his time ;” and when his queen died, he at once sought the 
hand of a princess of France, being quite prepared, it would seem, to give 
up not only Cherbourg and Brest, but the Channel Islands and Calais also. 
Cherbourg he did surrender, while the marriage treaty was in progress, 
and Brest shortly after!. ‘The garrisons returned to England, bitterly com- 
plaining of their dismissal; and the discontent thus occasioned, while it 
effectually prevented the cession of the other posts, encouraged the duke 
of Gloucester to recommence the intrigues, the immediate consequence of 
which was his own death in a few months, soon to be followed by the fall 
of the king and the establishment of the House of Lancaster on the throne. 

French historians are all but unanimous in ascribing Richard’s unhappy 
fate to his marriage and consequent surrender of Cherbourg and Brest. 
The writer of Chronicque de la Traison et Mort de Richart Deux Roy Den- 
gleterre (published by the English Historical Society, 1846), gives an ac- 
count of the return of the garrison of Brest, which is well worth quotation 
(in the translation of Mr. Williams) :— 


“King Richard restored the city and castle of Brest to the duke of Britanny in 
the year thirteen hundred fourscore and sixteen; and when the duke had received the 
said city, he turned out and dismissed all the soldiers who were therein ; and upon the 
arrival of the garrison in England, then began the divisions between the king and his 
uncle the duke of Gloucester, the earl of Arundel, and many other lords. 

“Tt is to be observed that King Richard held a feast at Westminster, when he de- 
clared his intention of going to Bristol. Aud straitway at this feast arrived the said 
soldiers who had held Brest for the king, who were received at dinner in the king's 
hall. When the dinner was over and the king had taken wine and comfits, the duke 
of Gloucester said to the king, ‘ My lord, have you not remarked at dinner our compa- 
nions which are here ?’ The king replied, ‘ Good uncle, what companions do you mean ?” 
‘My lord,’ said the duke, ‘they are your people who are come from Brest, who have 
faithfully served you, but have been badly paid *, and know not what to take to.’ And 
the king said that they should be paid in full; and, in fact, commanded that four good 
villages near London should be given up to them, that they might there live at his 
expense until they received their due. Then replied the duke of Gloucester very 
proudly, ‘ Sire, you ought first to hazard your life in capturing a city from your enemies, 
by feat of arms or by force, before you think of giving up or selling any city which 
your ancestors, the kings of England, have gained or conquered.’ To which the king 
answered very scornfully, ‘ What is it that yousay?? The duke his uncle then re- 





i The order for the surrender of Cherbourg is dated Oct. 27, 1896 (Rot. Franc. 20 
Ric. II.), and the royal marriage was celebrated on the 31st of the same month. The 
order for the surrender of Brest bears date April 7, 1397, but as there was some delay 
in the payment of the stipulated ransom, it was not given up until the 12th of June. 
The duke at once dismissed the English garrison, so that the scene we are about to 
describe, in the words of a contemporary, probably occurred very shortly after. 

* This probably had been all along the case; at least, we find in the Rolls of Par- 
liament (vol. iii. p. 88) of 4 Richard II. (1381) a complaint that the wages of the gar- 
risons of Brest, Calais, and Cherbourg were then some five months in arrear. 
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peated what he had before said. Upon which the king was very wroth, and said to 
the duke, ‘ Do you think that I am a merchant or a traitor, that I wish to sell my land ? 
By St. John Baptist, no, no; but it is a fact that our cousin of Britanny has restored, 
and well and truly paid us the sum which our ancestors had lent him on the city of 
Brest ; and, since he has honestly paid us, it is only just he should have his pledge 
back again.’ Thus began the quarrel between the king and the duke of Gloucester. 
It is true that they parted politely and with civil words, as they were bound to do; 
but their distrust was by no means the less because they separated with civil words 
before the people; and the mistrust continued between the king and the duke of 
Gloucester without any more disputes until a short time afterwards; and they con- 
tinued to give each other a civil reception, but with a bad will, as is too much the case 
with the duke and many others of the kingdom of England.” 


We may here close this paper, as, though Cherbourg has been several 
times since connected with English affairs, it has not as yet exercised any 
important influence on them. It was captured in 1418 along with the 
other Norman towns by Henry V., and was lost in 1450, being one of the 
last places in the province that surrendered to Charles VI. In 1692 
several of the French ships fleeing from the battle at La Hogue sought 
shelter at Cherbourg, but were burnt by the boats from the English fleet. 
Two years later the place, like most others on the coasts of Britanny and 
Normandy, was bombarded by Benbow, and Louis XIV. then commenced 
the gigantic works which have just been completed. Their progress was 
necessarily slow, and much that had been done was destroyed when the 
town was captured, just one hundred years ago (Aug. 6, 1758), by a fleet 
and land force commanded by Commodore Howe. About thirty vessels 
and two hundred pieces of ordnance were destroyed, and twenty brass 
guns were brought to England, and triumphantly paraded through London 
to the Tower', The damage done was slowly repaired, and the works 
went on, both under the old Monarchy and the new Empire, and they were 
left unmolested during the long war of the French Revolution ; the whole 
French coast being blockaded, it was probably thought unnecessary to 
attack unfinished forts and sea-walls ; the forty years’ peace has, as we see, 
but just sufficed to bring them to a conclusion. They are, no doubt, a 
great addition to the maritime power of France, but, if the worst should 
come to the worst, and an invading flotilla should sail (or rather steam) 
thence to our shores, we should not despair of the Republic—we should 
still rely on our wooden walls, and bate no jot of our belief, that 

“This England never did, nor ever shall, 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
Until she first made shipwreck of herself ;” 
and such a shipwreck we do not apprehend, even in this commercial, peace- 
at-any-price nineteenth century. 





' This parade has been blamed as a piece of vain-glory on the part of the government 
of the day, but it was doubtless very acceptable to the people as a practical answer to 
the threats of invasion that had been long held out by France. 
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MARIE-ANTOINETTE?. 


In his History of the French Revolution, Mr. Carlyle has pointed out 
the striking contrast between two royal progresses in Marie-Antoinette’s 
life—between the progress of the “ beautiful Archduchess and Dauphiness 
quitting her mother’s city at the age of fifteen, towards hopes such as no 
other daughter of Eve then had,” and that of the “worn, discrowned widow 
of thirty-eight, gray before her time,” as, bound ona cart, she passed through 
angry and insulting crowds towards her place of execution. A fitter con- 
trast to this last procession might, we think, be found in the circumstances 
of the first entry of the Dauphin and the Dauphiness, three years after she 
had entered France, into their good city of Paris. Taken altogether, the 
day of that ceremony—on which she was dizzy with noise, and joy, and 
glory—was probably the happiest as well as the most triumphant one in 
Marie-Antoinette’s career. The succession of delights intoxicated her. 
The market-women brought their offerings of flowers and fruit; the 
scholars of the college of Montagu recited verses in her praise ; the arch- 
bishop welcomed her with sacred music in the old church of Notre-Dame ; 
and the people everywhere received her with enthusiastic shouts of joy. 
When she descended, leaning on her husband’s arm, into the garden of the 
Tuileries, the vast multitude who filled it clapped their hands, and cast 
their hats into the air, and crowded round her with applause and blessings. 
And when, afterwards, she looked down from the gallery of the palace on 
the sea of human forms below, there was truth in the saying of the old 
Duke de Brissac— Madam, you have there before your eyes two hundred 
thousand persons in love with you.” 

A passion for popularity was the immediate, and, according to the 
authors of the volume now before us, the unavoidable consequence of the 
gratification which the Dauphiness had found in this unbounded and 
unanimous homage of the inhabitants of Paris. The beautiful illusion, we 
are told, of finding her own happiness in the love of the people, took pos- 
session of her. She began to seek the acclamations which had given her 
so much delight. Casting off the conventional decorum of her rank, she 
mingled freely with the populace, participated in their pleasures, and 
added to them by her own uncontrollable enjoyment. In the park and gardens 
of Saint-Cloud she walked amongst the sight-seeing crowd, and joined in 
their amusement; she strolled along the fair, laughing, playing, buying, 
and being overburdened with petitions ; and she stood with the multitude 
looking on the dance, and begging that her presence might not interrupt 
the joy. The effect of this condescension and these indications of a fellow- 
feeling from a princess so young and beautiful may easily be imagined. 
“* What praises,” say our authors, “ were in all mouths, what love throughout 
the kingdom for that cherished Dauphiness, who was in this manner per- 
forming the miracle of reuniting Versailles to France !” 

Nevertheless, in spite of the rose-coloured representations of MM. de 
Goncourt, there is, even in their own pages, abundant proof that Marie- 
Antoinette soon learned to find her happiness in something very different from 
the love of the people. Whatever may have been the influence of political 
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convictions and well-plied party machinations in discrediting a princess of 
the house of Austria, it is obvious that her popularity was far more effec- 
tually undermined by her own misconduct than by any ministerial arts. 
Her enemies, according to the statement of MM. de Goncourt themselves, 
had been labouring unceasingly at their work of hatred and destruction 
Srom the very day on which she departed from Vienna ; and yet, so fruit- 
less had their efforts been, that at the end of three years she was, as we 
have seen, welcomed in the capital of France with an enthusiasm so 
unbounded as to seem like personal love. In less than twelve months 
from the day of that memorable welcome she became, on the death of 
Louis the Fifteenth, queen of the warm-hearted people who had been so 
deeply charmed by her affability, and grace, and beauty. One of her first 
endeavours in the new station she was raised to was to obtain the recall of 
M. de Choiseul, the minister whose policy was most conformed to Austrian 
interests and views, and to put the reins of government in his hands. This 
attempt, and others prompted by the same political and personal attach- 
ment, served at best to strengthen animosities against her, and to help pro- 
bably in eventually earning for her that significant nickname of [ Autri- 
chienne, which became afterwards the brief and terrible expression of the 
feeling into which the people’s love for her had turned, The true ground 
of the hatred which grew up against her must be looked for mainly in the 
manner of her own life. Without prying too inquisitively into the truth 
of imputations which have been accredited by well-informed historians, 
and which, therefore, MM. de Goncourt should have passed by without 
notice, or have more effectually disproved, the daily round of the young 
Queen’s existence, from the day that she became the mistress of Little 
Trianon, until the eve of the Revolution, however enchanting as an ideal 
of graceful luxury and indolent delight, was assuredly not calculated to 
soothe the discontent which was already ripening in the land. The costly 
decoration of her beautiful abode, which vied in splendour with the palaces of 
Eastern tales; the expensive and unceasing, and sometimes indecorous 
amusements which prevailed there ;_ the company of ill-chosen favourites—of 
whom de Coigny, Vaudreuil, and the Polignacs were chief—grasping eagerly 
at rich appointments and enormous grants which inflicted new hardships on 
the overburdened people, were not means by which the popularity which 
had so much delighted her could be retained. She had made common 
cause with the oppressors of the suffering land; and this was a grievance 
which increased in bitterness as years rolled on. 

MM. de Goncourt, in their well-written History, have spared no detail 
of the Queen’s life at Trianon, and have defended her, with eloquence, at 
least, if not with success, against the charges which the manner of that life 
gave birth to. Her miniature palace and the domain that belonged to it 
were miracles of ornament, and elegance, and beauty. The etiquette of 
courts was laid aside there, and Marie-Antoinette was no longer queen 
—hardly, indeed, mistress of the house. “Her entry into a room nei- 
ther caused the ladies to leave their music or tapestry-work, nor the men 
their billiards or backgammon.” Gardens, farm, and dairy, seeing cows 
milked, and fishing in the lake, gave to the Queen’s distinguished guests a 
mimicry of rural life which had far more resemblance to a fairy-scene upon 
the stage than to the real existence in which tens of thousands of her 
subjects pined and groaned. Both within and without the white walls of 
the little palace there was a gaiety and an easy freedom of enjoyment— 
carried, indeed, sometimes to lengths society condemned—which were not 
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unworthy in their exquisite grace of her whose place was at the head of 
the most brilliant European court. What the occupations and amusements 
of this courtly circle mainly wanted was a moral purpose. There was 
nothing dignified about them, nothing noble, nothing virtuous ; nothing 
but a thin veil of elegance to hide the grossness of the self-indulgence 
which pervaded them. If being, with its wonderful endowments, had been 
given for indulgence in our selfish pleasures solely, this mode of life at the 
Trianon would have been a perfect one; but in a kingdom which already 
felt the evils of its misgovernment to be intolerable, it could hardly fail to 
spread abroad throughout the sunny land the conviction of one of our 
English writers, that the Queen, “devoted to the licentious pleasures of a 
court, looked both from education and habit, on the homely comforts of the 
people with disgust or indifference, and regarded the distress and poverty 
which stood in the way of her dissipation with incredulity or loathing.” 

‘There were two transactions which had in an especial degree the effect 
of exasperating the ill-feeling with which the Queen had come in time to 
be regarded by the people. In the case of one of these, the affair of the 
diamond necklace, of which MM. de Goncourt have given a_ particular 
account, it is clear that Marie-Antoinette was accused and condemned by 
popular opinion, not on account of any evidence of her complicity in the 
conspiracy to defraud the jewellers, but solely on account of an antecedent 
readiness in the minds of a vast number of her subjects to believe in any 
evil that might be surmised against her. The great guilt of the transaction 
is safely enough assigned now to the skilful roguery of the Countess de la 
Motte; but the widespread conviction at the time of the Queen’s partici- 
pation in the arrangements by which the diamonds had been got from 
Boehmer, and the clamorous rejoicings of the public at the complete ac- 
quittal of the Cardinal de Rohan, who had supposed himself to be an agent 
in the business by her Majesty’s desire, told audibly enough how grievously 
the Queen, whilst still glorying in the prime and pride of her enchanting 
grace and beauty, had fallen in the love and reverence of the people, and 
failed in making their well-being the seed-bud of her own happiness. It 
was, according to MM. de Goncourt, a sort of desperate yearning to re- 
cover this affection of her subjects, by going amongst them again in the 
familiar way that had delighted them before, and again joining heartily in 
all their holiday-amusements, that was her Majesty’s real impulse in the 
purchase of Saint-Cloud. “ Did not the echo of the gardens,” it is asked, 
“still preserve the acclamations of the crowd, the sound of her happiness and 
glory?” Alas! the hungry and ungrateful crowd, chilled and well-nigh 
crushed by the terrible extravagance of intervening years, only saw in the 
enormous cost of this new acquisition a new burden to be added to their 
woes. Even the townspeople, who were compelled to accommodate those 
followers of the court whom the palace was not sufficiently large to lodge, 
were thankless enough to murmur against the Queen; and along the high- 
road the people called out to one another, ‘“ We are going to Saint-Cloud 
to see the water-works and the Austrian woman.” 

But the last sands of that Austrian woman’s time of triumph were 
running down, and her trials were beginning to draw near. All her policy 
in government, all her changes of ministers, came at last to that inevitable 
meeting of the States-General which was “ the beginning of the end’’”— 
“ the true era,” as it has been well called, ‘of the birth of the people.” 
However it may have been with the aunts of Louis the Sixteenth, with his 
brothers, with one exception, and their wives, with the princes of the blood, 
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with the high nobility of France, and with all the powers of Europe, who, 
according to an able but incredible chapter of MM. de Goncourt’s History, 
were all, on different disreputable grounds, hostile to a lovely and imma- 
culate Queen, it is indisputable enough that, between that Queen and the 
people who were called into political existence by the meeting of the 
States-General, the dominant feeling was, on her side absolute contempt, 
and on theirs an indignant sense of wrong. But, besides these anxieties 
of her queenly station, Marie-Antoinette had at the same time the bitterest 
sorrows of a mother to endure. A year before, she had lost a daughter ; 
and now she had a Dauphin dying day-by-day, his beauty and his strength 
sapped by lingering disease. Whilst the Third Estate was still struggling 
for the union of orders, the poor boy died—escaping, probably, by that 
untimely death, the worse afflictions that befell so many of his race. 

The most interesting portion of MM. de Goncourt’s volume is that 
which carries on their history of the Queen from the commencement of the 
Revolution to the period of her death. Written in a tone of enthusiastic ad- 
miration of everything she thought, or said, or did, and ignoring altogether 
all rights and interests but hers, it is of course of no value as a history of 
the Revolution, although it is written ably, and is richly stored with parti- 
culars both of the heroic spirit of resistance and the still more heroic 
courage in endurance which dignified the last years of the Queen’s strangely 
checkered life. 

The heroism of her resistance was impolitic and hurtful; it exasperated 
where it was impossible to.overcome. If the contest in its earlier stages 
had been left to Louis and his subjects to decide, there is good reason for 
the supposition that he would, by consenting to inevitable changes, have 
satisfied the people without sacrificing more than the most odious and most 
arbitrary powers of his crown. The harder spirit of the Queen lost every- 
thing by a vain and wild endeavour to avoid the least concession. ‘“ From 
the King,” our authors tell us, “the Revolution may expect everything, 
hope everything.” Very different was it in the case of her whom they are 
pleased to call the King’s wife, and master. ‘“ Urged to the conflict,” 
they say, “and to the brave defence of the rights of the throne by the care 
of the King’s glory, by the exile and the outlawry of all those whom she 
loves, by her friendships as well as by her duties, the Queen is formidable.” 
Formidable, indeed, she was, as many a tragic incident of the Revolution 
will for ever bear witness. But, whilst her rare courage and her wide- 
spread influence are admitted, what were their effects? It was the fate of 
all her plots and enterprises to miscarry, and of all her daring to encounter 
new defeats. The Revolution which, without her rash and headstrong in- 
terference, might have ended in the establishment of a constitutional 
monarchy, over which her descendants might have ruled in peace and 
‘happiness, was fatal to her kingdom and her race; and, instead “ of 
Frenchmen being compelled to repeat before the throne of Marie-Antoi- 
nette the oath of the Hungarians before the throne of Maria-Theresa,” 
they were only brought to utter the unmanly insults which disgraced them 
on her passage to the guillotine. She wanted the discretion which is 
valour’s better half. 

When a portrait is to be made beautiful in every part, an obstinately 
ugly feature must be sometimes slurred. It is, we suppose, from this 
necessity that MM. de Goncourt, in their account of the revolutionary 
period of Marie-Antoinette’s life, pass with briefest notice over occur- 
rences which were unfavourable to the Queen’s character and fatally in- 
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jurious to her cause, and reserve their sentiment and eloquence for the 
account of scenes and seasons in which the nobler qualities of her nature 
were most prominently shewn. Thus, the foolish and untimely mani- 
festation of the dinner given to the Body-guards and the officers of the 
regiment of Flanders, in the magnificent theatre of the palace at Versailles, 
is dismissed in four lines and a-half, without a word about the waving 
swords, the white cockades distributed by lovely hands, the trampling 
under foot of the national cockades, or the furious charge against an ima- 
ginary foe, with which her Majesty declared herself enchanted ; whilst the 
march of the women to Versailles, an event distinctly and directly pro- 
voked by that ill-judged and intemperate orgy, is honoured with as many 
pages, in which the resolution, and the courage, and the beauty of the 
Queen are admirably well extolled. So, again, the disastrous flight to 
Varennes is scarcely glanced at; whilst the severer measures of detention 
which were had recourse to when she was brought back to Paris, and the 
hopes arising from the seduction which her charms had exercised upon 
Barnave, are, by the eloquence of the historians, set in clear and high 
relief. It is, apparently, in their view, a fresh injustice to the Queen, that 
after these events, which made confidence impossible, her Majesty’s new 
efforts to recover popularity should have miserably failed. 

As long as resistance to the progress of the Revolution, either by thought 
or deed, remained possible, the unyielding pride of Marie-Antoinette 
resisted it. But her resistance was of that feeble, futile kind, which aggra- 
vated the ill-feeling of her enemies without in any way obstructing their 
designs. Her opposition was seen, not felt. In the extensive correspond- 
ence which she kept up in cypher with her brother and with other influ- 
ential persons, it is clear, too, that she had not learned to understand the 
Revolution. She persisted in mistaking for the violence of a factious, mis- 
chievous minority, that which was in very truth the uprising of a nation 
from long ages of misrule. 

In spite of the distrust and unavoidable dissent with which we read a 
history of Marie-Antoinette from which her grievous sins against the 
French nation are omitted, it is impossible to deny to the concluding chap- 
ters of MM. de Goncourt’s work the merit of being an eloquent, affecting 
narrative of the heavy penalty of suffering she was called upon to pay. 
From the beginning of the year 1792 her palace ceased to be a shelter 
from the insults of the crowd, or from the unpalatable rule of that authority 
which was rising on the ruins of her own. ‘The alarm of the 20th of June, 
and the dangers and defeat of the 10th of August, were humiliations which 
must have been as bitter to her queenly pride as they were trying to her 
womanly affections. From the last of these dates sufferings never ceased 
to thicken round her. On the 13th of August she became a discrowned 
prisoner in the Temple. On the 19th of the same month Madame de Lam- 
balle and her other attendants were removed from her, and the five royal cap- 
tives were left alone to sadden or console each other. Fifteen days after this 
afflicting separation, the sorrow-stricken group were doomed to hear the out- 
cries and rejoicings of a maddened mobwho were exhibiting before the Queen’s 
window the beautiful head of her dear friend, the Princess de Lamballe, with 
its fair hair stained and clotted with her life-blood. Nor did even the days 
that intervened between these more memorable sorrows pass away without 
adding to the burden of her woes. Some petty torment was incessantly 
assailing her. Municipal officers watched from morning until night in her 
apartment; gaolers puffed the smoke of their tobacco in her face as she 
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passed by them; gunners danced around her with insulting songs in the 
gardens of the prison, where she took her little ones for exercise and air ; 
and workmen threatened her aloud with death. There was no respite from 
these small indignities, no interval of comfort or oblivion granted, before 
another huge and ominous affliction shut out for ever from the prisoner’s 
heart both hope and consolation. The parting-scene between the family 
of mourners, on the eve of the King’s execution, often as it has been elo- 
quently well described, has seldom been described more touchingly than 
in the pages now before us, The little circle listening to the King’s voice 
—the sobs that interrupt him—the bended forms of wife, sister, and chil- 
dren, to whom the King gives his blessing—and the little hand of the Dau- 
phin raised, whilst he is sworn to forgive those who make his father die— 
are brought, as it were, before us, in all their affecting simplicity, with a 
vividness and force which must make the memory of the sad, despairing 
group indelible. 

We pass over the account of schemes of liberation, which were chiefly 
memorable for the craft and courage which conceived them, and the 
chance which baffled them, in order to carry on the uninterrupted story of 
the Queen’s crowning woes. In less than six months after the execution 
of the King, the Republic, say MM. de Goncourt, “ found place in the 
Queen’s lacerated heart for a new wound, the deepest one of all.”” Amongst 
the imperfect solaces which had been left to her in her misery, the tending 
and the teaching of the Dauphin had been infinitely most dear. On him, 
in whose future she had never lost faith, all that was left to her of that 
witchery which had once been irresistible had been fondly lavished. But 
the Committee of Public Safety decreed that “ the sou of Capet shall be 
separated from his mother,’’ and the decree was carried out. With the 
tragic history of the brutality to which the gentle child was doomed, we 
have nothing now to do; but the mother’s agony at losing him must never 
be forgotten in a record of her prison-days. All that was defiant, daring, 
grand in her nature, flashed forth in its intensest fury to defend her darling 
boy. With body and with soul she clung to him; nor was it till the 
officers threatened they would kill Aim that she allowed them to bear off 
their prize. From that time forth, during the brief remainder of her days, 
the one occupation of the heart-broken woman was to watch for oppor- 
tunities of looking on her child. She would wait for hours for a moment's 
glance at him at the turning of a staircase, or through the cleft of a par- 
tition, as he was passing onwards for his daily walk upon the platform of 
the tower. ‘Time and the world had nothing more for her than that 
moment, and that cleft through which her boy was seen.” 

A month afterwards, the Conciergerie became her prison-house. It 
might, we think, admit of question whether any event which happened 
subsequently to her separation from the Dauphin has properly a place in 
the enumeration of her sufferings. Outrages, indeed, were heaped upon 
her, but she was steeled against them by the one colossal and absorbing 
grief. A horn-comb and a bed of straw were no hardships to a mother 
mourning for her child. In her new prison, “ she prayed, and read, and 
kept her courage ready.”” Some kindnesses from gentler keepers awoke 
again, for a moment's space, the hope of an escape, but the devotedness 
which planned and toiled to save her was again of no avail. On her trial 
— if trial the prodigious mockery with its predetermined end be called— 
not even the exquisite invention of her torturers, in tutoring her child to 
bear false witness against her, bowed down, for an instant’s interval, the 
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calm, high, queenly grandeur of her bearing, or discomposed the proud 
intelligence of her defence. The issue and the sentence were already 
known before the cause was heard, and the ill-fated Queen was ready for 
the end. On her way to the Place de la Revolution, she maintained, 
amidst the fiercest and the grossest insults, an unmoved composure, and but 
for a moment her face grew paler as she gazed upon the Tuileries. 

The life of Marie-Antoinette, in whatever terms we read it, contains an 
impressive lesson on the instability of human greatness. But the lesson 
comes before us in more startling form when we set against each other the 
magnificence of her morning’s dawn of grace, and beauty, and intelligence, 
when, amidst little short of the idolatry of all that was illustrious in France, 
she was welcomed as its future queen, and this item of a claim upon the 


national treasury, which MM. de Goncourt have made known :— 


“The widow Capet. 


For the coffin . . . . « - 
For the grave and the gravediggers . . . 


6 livres. 
25 livres.” 


To approve of this charge was the President of the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal’s last public duty in the case of Marie-Antoinette. 





THE FIRST NEWSPAPER ON VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 


“Tuts number of the ‘ Victoria Gazette’ 
is prepired for publication in a room more 
remarkable for extent than convenience. 
Its walls abound in crevices, through 
which the wind bears with an impartial 
equality the seeds of catarrh and bronchial 
affections to the editors, proprietors, and 
typographers. Its floor is of a shaky cha- 
racter, and each passer imparts a tremu- 
lousness to its surface which occasions the 
present writing to assume a character that 
Champollion, were he one of our compo- 
sitors, would find it difficult to decipher. 
Cavities, large and small, lie in wait for 
individuals passing into and about the 
establishment, which have already resulted 
in serious shin-damage to the major part 
of its occupants. The ‘editor’s desk’ is 
a bundle of printing paper, skilfully poised 
upon a leather trunk, vibrating with each 
movement of the writer’s hand, aud com- 
pelling him to double up his person in 
the act of preparing ‘copy’ in a man- 
ner more curious than graceful. The 
‘editor’s easy chair’ is a Chinese trunk, 
whose top would be on a level with 
the desk, but for the brilliant idea of 
increasing the height of the latter by the 
paper-expedient alluded to. The striking 
thoughts which pervade the brain of the 
individual favoured with these facilities 
would find a much readier expression at 
the point of his pen but for the drawback 
of being compelled to retail copies of this 
Journal, receive items of news and correct 


misdirected intruders on the point of their 
destination, simultaneously with inditing 
those remarkable conceptions. Two huge 
fire-places adorn our sanctum. ‘These or- 
naments, having been built with a view to 
convey all the heat, as well as the smoke, 
up the chimney, are as little dangerous in 
the matter of risk of a conflagration as 
they are but slightly conducive to com- 
fort in modifying the blasts of Boreas, 
which dispute occupancy with the present 
sojourners in the establishment we are 
describing. We had d signed supplying 
these fuel-eaters with a pile of lumber be- 
longing tothe Hudson Bay Company,stored 
in the premises, but the printers having 
occupied it in lieu of a table, we have been 
compelled to postpone indulgence in that 
(to us) economical expedient. It is pos- 
sible, also, that the corporation in question 
might entertain some objections to the 
proyosed use of their property, which ok- 
jections, althouyh we consider them absurd 
in view of our necessities, we are bound to 
respect. The pleasant sounds of wood- 
sawing, nail-hammering, &c., add to the 
facilities for editorial labour, of which we 
are now in existing enjoyment; and an 
occasional procession of Indians cheers 
and invigorates the writer by stopping 
and surrounding his locality of labour, and 
gazing upon his deeds with the expression 
of intelligence common to the physiognomy 
of the intellectual race of whicii they are 
the representatives.” 





THE HISTORY OF KING ARTHUR:?. 


In the present work we recognise an old friend with a new face, and, 
everything considered, with a face much improved. Indeed, both Mr. 
Wright and his enterprising publisher deserve no little credit for producing 
a very readable book out of a work that, except to very enthusiastic anti- 
quarians, has long since been set down as among those that are all but un- 
readable. To explain our meaning a little more at length, Mr. Wright’s 
notes, and his valuable Introduction, combined with the typographical 
merits of these handsome little volumes, add certain charms to the * His- 
tory of King Arthur,” which can hardly fail to recommend it to a con- 
siderable number of readers, by whom, what with its hitherto scarcity and 
expensiveness, its extravagant fictions, and its almost unintelligible lan- 
guage, it was but little appreciated, or indeed hardly known. 

The great merit of this work—the fictions of which, we must admit, are 
fully as startling as those of the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” though 
certainly not half so graceful—consists in the fact that it gives us, as Mr. 
Wright remarks, a good comprehensive condensation of the romantic cycle 
of King Arthur and his Knights, as it first appeared in the great prose 
compilations of the latter part of the twelfth and the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, and as it retained its popularity in those compilations 
during the fifteenth; while at the same time, whatever may be thought 
of the merit of these romances as mere literary compositions, some know- 
ledge of them is absolutely necessary for those who would form a just 
estimate of the manners, feelings, and usages of our ancestors during the 
latter half of the middle ages. 

We do not remember to have ever seen the Arthurian cycle of romances 
more ably or more popularly treated of than in the few introductory pages 
with which the learned Editor has prefaced the work ; and we shall, there- 
fore, without any further prelude or apology, take the liberty of trans- 
ferring to our own pages a portion of the information which they embody, 
with the view at once of informing our readers upon a subject that has 
hitherto attracted less attention perhaps than it deserves, and of recom- 
mending the volumes to their favourable notice. 

The groundwork of the cycle of romances which have for the’r subject 
the adventures of King Arthur and his Knights, is to be found, Mr. Wright 
reminds us, in the “ History of the Britons’ published by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth in 1147, his materials being derived from Brittany; which 
must, therefore, in all probability be regarded as the source of this branch 
of the medizeval fictions. No sooner had Geoffrey's History made its ap- 
pearance, than its wondrous stories seem to have been seized with avidity 
by the contemporary ¢rouwvéres, such as Gaimar and Wace; and at a 
somewhat later period, we find the Anglo-Saxon, Layamon, adapting it, 
in an amplified form, to verse. These alterations and variations, however, 
were the fictions of their own imagination, and the mere liberties, as Mr. 
Wright remarks, which they considered themselves authorized as poets to 
take ; while on the other hand, in the second half of the twelfth century, 
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the story of King Arthur and his Knights presents us with a number of 
new incidents with which Geoffrey of Monmouth does not appear to have 
been acquainted, but coeval perhaps in their origin with the materials from 
which his History was framed, 

The first of these romances, composing this apparently new development 
or expansion of the story, is that of the “St. Graal,” or “ San Greal,” a 
holy vessel” of some description or other, which had been used by our 
Saviour at the last Supper, and which, after being preserved by Joseph of 
Arimathea, was pretended to have been brought, after many marvellous 
adventures, into the southern parts of this island. As the story has no 
immediate connection with that of King Arthur, Mr. Wright is of opinion 
that it may have been founded, in all probability, upon some mysterious 
legend imported from the East during the times of the Crusades. 

Next in date of these compilations, we have the history of the prophet 
and enchanter Merlin, composed partly® of Breton legends, but con- 
structed, as Mr. Wright observes, upon the foundation which had been 
already laid by Geoffrey of Monmouth. The third in the order of these 
romances is that of ** Lancelot du Lac,” which is devoted to the adventures 
of that hero, and to his amours with Queen Guenever, King Arthur’s faith- 
less spouse. 

This was followed by the Queste du St. Graal, or “Search for the 
Holy Graal,” which had been already commenced in the romance of 
Lancelot,” and is now conducted more especially by the Knights Perceval, 
Gawaine, Lancelot, and the son of the latter, Galaad, or Galahad, who 
finally succeeds in the object of the search. The fifth and last of these 
earlier romances was that which was more particularly known as the 
Mort Artus, or Mort d’Arthure, in which Lancelot’s intrigues with the 
Queen and the enmity of Gawaine’s brothers lead to the war which ends 
with Arthur’s death, and so concludes the history of his Knights. 

These five romances are all written in prose, in the Anglo-Norman 
dialect, the language, in fact, of the trouvéres ; and there can be no doubt, 
in Mr. Wright's opinion—and he seems to have given an earnest and en- 
lightened attention to the subject—that they were compiled by two writers 
of the reign of our Henry II., the latter half of the twelfth century ; one of 
whom names himself Robert de Borron, the other being the still more cele- 
brated Walter Mapes, whose name is more generally written “‘ Map” in the 
manuscripts, To the first of these writers belong the Roman du St. Graal 
and the History of Merlin, while the other three are looked upon as the 
composition of Mapes. 

At a later period, so late probably as the reign of our Henry III., two 
other writers of the same class made their appearance, Lucas de Gast and 
Helie de Borron, said to have been a kinsman of Robert de Borron, already 
mentioned. ‘To them we owe the first and second parts of the romance of 
* Tristan,” or “ Tristram,” a hero till then unnamed, but who from this 
time assumes a prominent place among the Knights of the Round Table. 
For some reason or other, as Mr. Wright observes, the writers of the ro- 
mance of “ Tristan” take every opportunity of blackening the character of 
Sir Gawaine, who was represented as one of the purest models of knight- 





_” Sometimes the St. Graal would seem to have been regarded as a book. The ques- 
tion is discussed at considerable length by Sismondi in the early part of his “ Litera- 
ture of the South of Europe.” 

* And partly, perhaps, of Welsh. 
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hood in the previous romances. His good name, however, we would re- 
mark, appears to have risen superior to these aspersions, for in the reign of 
Heury V. we find one of his chaplains, in the midst of a series of com- 
plimentary effusions, bordering closely upon servile adulation, addressing 
him as “ Tu regale genus, urbanus ut ille Gawenus.” 

To these last writers, too, we owe the “ History of King Pellinore,” and 
of the feud between his sons and Sir Gawaine and his brethren. 

This series of romances, from the number of manuscripts which still exist, 
would seem to have soon become highly popular, and served to form a code 
of knight-errantry, which no doubt exercised, as Mr, Wright remarks, a 
considerable influence on the feudal spirit and sentiments of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. Numerous writers, too, in different languages, 
selected various incidents from these romances, or abridged the whole, and 
published them in verse, as being probably a more popular form; this 
cycle of romance becoming thus more and more developed, and in these 
new forms assuming, as time progressed, a more important place in the 
literature of the day. In the lapse of time, however, as the forms of lan- 
guage changed, and feudal usages declined, the metrical versions gave way 
to lengthy romances in prose, which were regarded as almost the sole re- 
positories of the spirit of feudalism; such being the state of feeling, Mr. 
Wright suggests, at the period when the art of printing became generally 
known. In the latter half of the fifteenth century, and the earlier part of 
the century following, numerous editions appeared, mostly in folio, of the 
French romances relating to the St. Graal, King Arthur and his Knights, 
and more especially the adventures of Sir Tristan, whose story had become 
the most popular of them all. 

This cycle, however, of romances seems always to have been more popu- 
lar in France than in this country. A few of them are to be found in 
manuscripts of the fifteenth century, but they are mostly unique copies, and 
it is very doubtful, Mr. Wright thinks, whether they were here in any de- 
gree of vogue :— 

« Even Caxton,” he says, “ who had evidently a taste for French literature, did not 
think of printing a book on this subject until he was pressed to do it, as he informs us, 
by ‘many noble and dyvers gentylmen of thys royame ;’? and then he seems to have 
been at a loss to find any book which would suit his purpose, until he was helped out 
of this difficulty by Sir Thomas Malory, who had compiled a book ‘oute of certeyn 
bookes of Frensshe, and reduced it into Englysshe.’ All we seem to know of Sir Thomas 
Malory is, that he tells us at the conclusion of his book that he was a knight, and that 
he completed his compilition in the ninth year of the reign of Edward IV., that is, in 
the course of the year 1469, or early in 1470, or more than fifteen years before Caxton 
printed it. The statement of some of the old bibliographers, that he was a Welshman, 
is probably a mere supposition founded on the character of his book.” 


As to the materials employed by Malory in his compilation, we cannot 
do better than again have recourse to the ¢psissima verba of Mr. Wright :— 


“ We have no exact information as to the method pursued by Malory in his compi- 
lation, or as to the materials he used, although it is clear that a large portion of his 
book is taken from the great prose romances of Merlin, Lancelot, ‘Tristram, the Queste 
du St. Graal, and the Mort Artus. He has adopted throughout the unfavourable view 
of the character of Sir Gawaine, which appears to have been established in France by 
the popularity of Tristram, although it was quite contrary to the general tone of the 
English romances. He has considerably modifivd some parts of the story in the course 
of abridgmeut, and omitted many of the most important and characteristic incidents— 
in Tristram and Lancelot especially—while he sometimes gives incidents which are not 
found related in the same way elsewhere, and which seem to shew that he made use of 
some materials which are no longer known to exist. Malory takes care to remind us 
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continually that his authorities were in the French language, by his frequent references 
to the ‘ French book,’ which references, it may be remarked, are in the greater number 
of cases omitted in the text from which the present edition is taken. Caxton tells us that 
he finished the printing of Za Mort Darthur, as he intitules the book, in the abbey of 
Westminster, on the last day of July, 1485. This book has now become so rare that 
only one complete copy is known, which was formerly in the Harleian library, and is 
now in that of the Earl of Jersey at Osterley Park, Middlesex. An imperfect copy, 
now in Earl Spencer’s library, was purchased, as we learn from Lowndes, for the large 
sum of £320. ‘These, I believe, are the only copies of Caxton’s edition known to exist.” 


Wynkyn de Worde, Caxton’s successor, printed two editions of this 
work, one in 1498, the other in 1529, only a single copy of each of which 
is at present known to be in existence. William Copland also, another 
early printer, reprinted this work, under another title, in 1557; the same 
title being adopted by Thomas East, who printed two editions, one in folio, 
the other in quarto, and both without date. From the similarity of the 
titles, Mr. Wright considers it probable that East printed from Copland’s 
edition. 

1634 appears to be the date of the next reprint; in which year the last 
of the black-letter editions was published, in three parts, in quarto, with 
three separate titles. From the fact that a certain portion of the work is 
omitted in this edition, it is evident that it was printed from a copy of the 
folio edition by East, in which a leaf in the third part was wanting. 

The next known editions were printed in 1816; one edited by Joseph 
Haslewood, and remarkable for its incorrectness; the other forming a part 
of “ Walker’s British Classics,” and distinguished not only for its typo- 
graphical incorrectness, but for the singular license assumed by the editor, 
or printer, in altering phrases of the original where he did not understand 
them. 

Finally, in 1817 appeared the quarto edition of the original text of 
Caxton, with the name of Robert Southey attached to it as editor, ‘The 
text, however, is a mere reprint of Caxton, with hardly any attempt at 
editing or explanation, and is consequently useless to the general reader ; 
it is only of value to the bibliographer because, for reference, it supplies 
the place of the original, which, of course, is all but inaccessible, 

It now remains for us to let Mr. Wright inform our readers what he has 
done for the text of Caxton in the present edition ; and with a glance at the 
quality of his illustrations, we shall conclude our notice of this meritorious 
— of what we may call one of the very earliest of the English 
classics :— 


“Tt has been judged advisable to adopt for the text the latest of the old editions, 
that of 1634; for the moment we decided on abandoning Caxton, there was no reson 
why we should not take that of the reprints which was most readable. This choice 
was wade with the less scruple, as no particular philological value is attached to the 
language of Caxton’s edition, which would certainly be repulsive to the modern reader, 
while all its value as a literary monument is retained in the reprint. On the other 
hand, the orthography and phraseology of the edition of 1634, with the sprinkling of 
obsolete words, not sufficiently numerous to be embarrassing, preserves a certain 
clothing of medieval character, which we think is one of the charms of the book. The 
edition of 1634 contains the whole text of Malory’s work, and presents in general a 
verbal copy of it... . In the present edition I have carefully collated the text of 1634 
with that of Caxton, and given in the notes any variations in the latter which seem 
to be of importance, or to present any particular interest. I hive only ventured to 
alter the later text in cascs where there were evident misprints or omissions. The old 
printers, especially those of the seventeenth century, were, as it is well known, ex- 
tremely careless; and the books of that period, if not corrected by the authors, are 
generally full of printers’ errors. These I have carefully corrected from the text of 
Caxton, and in general, where the blunders are self-evident, I have not thought it 
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necessary to point them out....I have thought it advisable in a work like this, where 
the obsolete words and phrases are, after all, not very numerous, to explain them in the 
notes. Every reader has not at hand a dictionary of obsolete English; nor, if he had, 
is it convenient, in reading a book of this description, to be interrupted at every page 
or two in order to trace out a word in a dictionary. I have avoided loading the 
text with illustrative, and what may perhaps be termed historical notes, contining 
myself to what seemed almost necessary to render the perusal of the text easy and 
agreeable to a modern reader. It would not be difficult to increase notes and illus- 
trations of this description to an almost indefinite extent.” 


And yet, so interesting and so full of curious information are Mr. 
Wright’s notes and illustrations, that we would fain have seen them more 
numerous than they are. ‘ Castell Wandsbrought,” we observe, in vol. i. 
p. 38, he is inclined to identify with either the ancient camp of Vandlebury, 
near Cambridge, or Wanborough in Wiltshire. It seems, however, not 
unlikely that a more northern locality is meant; and we would suggest 
*“Castle Wandsbeck” as the spot; such being not improbably an early 
name of Morpeth Castle, situate on the banks of the river Wansbeck, and 
the castle itself being a place of some celebrity in the days when these 
romances were compiled. A few lines further on we find mentioned “ his 
master Bleise, who dwelt in Northumberland,” and curiously enough, 
Sanctus Blasius, in company with Sanctus Dionysius (St. Denis), is still 
to be seen represented on some ancient glass in the windows of Morpeth 
parish church. Mitford Castle, a place of great strength, and coeval, it 
is supposed, with the Conqueror, is also situate on the banks of the 
Wansbeck. 

In p. 59 of the same volume, the “great lady Lyle of Avelyon”’ Mr. 
Wright suggests as being probably an incorrect translation of la dame de 
Pyle d Avelyon; perhaps he would have been still more happy in his 
suggestion had he said la dame I’yle, Se. 

The “ colour of Inde,” mentioned in p. 251, can hardly be anything else 
than indigo; which was known in Europe so early as the days of the 
elder Pliny. 

The name Isolde, or Isoult, as to which there is an interesting note in 
vol, ii. p. 17, was an alias, we have reason to believe, for the better known 
name Isabella. In reference to the word surgeon, the early use of which 
is noticed in the same and in the preceding page, Ned Ward mentions it 
as an affected mode of expression of the word chirurgeon, struggling 
into fashionable usage so late even as the reign of Queen Anne. 

In vol. iii. p. 246, Mr. Wright has a note to the effect that a cart was 
used for conveying criminals to the gallows, and it was hence considered 
disgraceful for a gentleman to be seen in it. It was for this reason pro- 
bably that, as we have recently seen stated in a contemporary chronicle, 
Sir John Oldcastle, after his arrest at Poole, was conveyed to London “ in 
a wooden cart.” 

With these remarks we take our leave of a work which, thanks to the 
extensive reading and careful research of the learned editor, may be 
— with advantage by the most learned even in the antiquarian 
world. 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 
BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE fifteenth annual meeting of this 
Association, which was established in 1843, 
for the encouragement and prosecution of 
researches into the arts and monuments of 
the early and middle ages, has been held at 
Salisbury during the week ending Aug. 7. 

On Monday, Mr. J. T. Pettigrew opened 
the business of the meeting by observing 
that it was his pleasing duty, as the Vice- 
President of the British Archeological 
Association, in the absence of the Earl of 
Albemarle, the President on the former 
occasion, to introduce to their notice the 
Most Noble the Marquis of <Ailesbury. 
They would, he felt sure, agree with him 
that, in conducting researches of an anti- 
quarian nature, in any locality, it was an 
advantage to be presided over by an en- 
lightened nobleman, whose position in the 
county could not fail to afford them many 
facilities for prosecuting those researches 
for which the British Archeological Asso- 
cation had been specially instituted. If 
during former years they had had occasion 
to rejoice at the reception which they had 
met with in various parts of the country, 
he was sure that those receptions had not 
excelled the kind manner in which they 
had been greeted on the present occasion, 
not only by the corporate body, but also 
by the authorities of the cathedral, and by 
the gentry and magistracy of the city. 
He could not now do more than move 
their thanks to the Noble Marquis for his 
great kindness and condescension in ho- 
nouring them with his presence, and to 
express, at the same time, on behalf of the 
members of the Association, his obligations 
to the authorities, both civil and ecclesias- 
tical, for the kind support which they had 
rendered. 

The Marquis of Ailesbury, on taking 
possession of the presidential seat, said 
that he had the honour of being a member 
of the British Archeological Association ; 
he feared, therefore, that ho should most 
unworthily discharge the duties of Pre- 
sident. They had doubtless selected him 
for the honour on account of his being a 
Wiltshire man, and, as far as that went— 
in the interest he took in the county, and 
in everything connected with it—he could 
fairly compete with any one in that room. 
It was impossible that he should not feel, 
i common with every one who had re- 


ceived an education, the immense advan- 
tage which Societies of this description 
had conferred upon the country, both by 
their literary productions and their his- 
torical researches. For his own part he 
looked forward with great interest to the 
several papers which were to be read during 
the Congress, and which, he was sure, 
would not ouly interest but instruct them. 
Having travelied more in foreign coun- 
tries than in England, he was not compe- 
tent to judge of the comparative interest 
of one county and another, but still he had 
every reason to believe that Wiltshire 
could shew signs and relics of bygone 
times of a nature which would not yield in 
point of interest to those of any other 
county in England. Having selected Salis- 
bury for a visit, he hoped they would not 
be disappointed, but that events would 
occur which would lead them to return to 
the county at some future time. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Salisbury 
said he had been desired by the Bishop to 
express hisdeep regret that urgent business, 
which could not be postponed, had pre- 
vented his attending the meeting to-day. 
His lordship had begged him, however, to 
assure the members of the Association that 
he most cordially united with the autho- 
rities of the cathedral in tendering them 
a hearty welcome to this place. The palace 
gardens would be thrown open, and the 
Bishop hoped to have the pleasure of re- 
ceiving them at the palace to-morrow even- 
ing. On the part of the Chapter, he had 
only to say that they were looking fors 
ward with great interest and pleasure to 
the promised visit to the cathedral and 
the chapter-house. He need hardly say 
that the Chapter would be most happy to 
afford every facility of access, both to the 
manuscripts in their library and to the 
ancient records in their muniment-room. 

J.T. Pettigrew, Esq., F.R.S. and F.S.A., 
Vice-President aud ‘Treasurer, then read 
the following paper on the “ Antiquities of 
Wiltshire :”—Fourteen years have now 
elapsed since the first attempt was made 
by the British Archeological Association, 
in imitstion of the example instituted by 
the antiquarians of Normandy, at Caen, to 
hold a congress for the examination and 
consideration of the antiquities of any 
given locality. Our first essay was made 
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in September, 1844, in the county of Kent, 
and the mecting was held at Canterbury. 
It was at that time deemed necessary to 
offer arguments in favour of such enquiries; 
these happily are now no longer required, 
for the results of that meeting established 
upon a firm basis the utility of such assem- 
blages, and convinced those who are scep- 
tical as to their value. Since that time, 
among other bodies, besides the Association 
and the Institute belonging to and holding 
their ordinary sittings in London, many 
loe*| societies have followed the example, 
a d thereby given to the public more gene- 
ral and more just notions of the antiquities 
of our island than had hitherto been af- 
forded. Among those branches formed for 
the prosecution of archeeclogical research 
stands conspicuously the Wiltshire Arche- 
ological and Natural History Society, es- 
tablished in 1854, with wh-se members we 
have the gratification this day of asso- 
ciating in warmest feelings of friendship. 
That a society should be established and 
flourish in this county cannot be a matter 
of surprise, for the locality presents to us ¢ 
vast series of objects of the deepest in- 
terest, and worthy of the most serious con- 
sideration. The county too, it must be 
admitted, has been peculiarly fortunate in 
having to boast of labourers in the depart- 
ment of antiquities, who have given the 
world the important results of their re- 
searches, in works which constitute no in- 
significant objects in the libraries of those 
who devote themselves to, and deliglit in, 
the illustration of antiquities and history. 
A modern poet of much merit has desig- 
nated the past as the great text-book in 
which the present should con its lessons. 
Experience is the daughter of Time, and 
the. knowledge of what in former days was 
achieved, both in a moral and physical 
sense, cannot but be productive of good ; 
while a study o the beautiful in art, 
whether it be apparent in a statue or an 
ivy-covered ruin, elevates the sentiments 
and refines the taste, making men to be 
better judges of the performances of their 
contemporarie:, and to appreciate the ex- 
ecllencies, or to detect the faults, which 
may distinguish the erections from time to 
time springing up in their own country. 
The fraternization of the parent bodies 
with their local offspring is much to be 
desired, and should be warmly cherished ; 
mutual benefit must inevitably result. 
‘his we have eminently felt during our last 
congress in Somersetshire and in Norfolk. 
The respected President of the latter body, 
Sir J. P Boilcau, Bart., well observed at 
the mee’ ing at Norwich, that “ it was too 
trve, cither from the indolence which pre- 
vailed too generally, or from the neglect 
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which was accustomed to follow familiarity, 
those who lived in the midst of interesting 
oljects were too apt to pass them over 
without sufficient attention; and some- 
times, from a want of acquaintance with 
similar objects which existed elsewhere, 
they were unable to generalise, or to form 
such correct views, as they would do if 
they had a more enlarged knowledge ; it 
was, therefore, (he conceived.) a great ad- 
vantage to any locality to be visited by in- 
telligent gentlemen from other parts of the 
country, who, with fresh eyes and interest, 
would be able to point out many things 
which had escaped their own observation.” 
I trust the same happy consequences may 
ensue from the present occasion, and that 
by the freedom of our intercourse, the 
liberal exchange of our ideas, and the can- 
dour with which we discuss our several 
opinions, we may succeed in establishing 
friendly relations, and form and cement 
friendships as affectionately in Wiltshire 
as in Norfolk; for such being devoid of all 
political or other hostility, and having for 
their basis the illustration of the antiqui- 
ties and history of our country, must con- 
stitute some of the most engaging events 
of our existence. 

The Wiltshire Society has had the good 
fortune to have been presided over by per- 
sons of the highest attainments and the 
most refined taste, and the discourses de- 
livered by Mr. Poulett Scrope, the Right 
flon. Sidney Herbert, the Rev. Mr. Jack- 
son, the Rev. Prebendary Fane, and others, 
published in the “ Wiltshire Magazine,” 
are valuable not only for the learning they 
display, for the knowledge of the subject 
they exhibit, but also for the aid they give 
to us by pointing out the desiderata par- 
ticularly worthy of our present regard and 
attention. In making the arrangements 
for this meeting we have powerfully felt 
the value of such assistance, and have only 
to regret that from the very limited period 
at our disposal, and from the diversity of 
engagements that press upon us on all 
sides, we are unable to devote a larger 
portion of time to their consideration. 
Glad, indeed, should we have been to 
have embraced a survey of the whole of 
this most interesting county,—a county 
so rich that the radius of a few miles only 
can with advantage be undertaken by us, 
and within that range, and during the 
short period of one week, we are enabled 
to bring under examination a variety of 
important objects in many departments of 
Antiquity and History. Herein consists 
the a'vantage of such gatherings. Each 
individual is able to contribute his mite 
and apply his knowledge to the elucida- 
tion of the subjects under consideration, 
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and let it be remembered, that however 
trifling these may be esteemed to be by 
those who so cheerfully and so modestly 
on these occasions render them, they often 
serve to fill up and complete the links of 
the chain of evidence required to justify 
the conclusions at which we may arrive. 

In Primeval Antiquities the field open 
to us is of the most interesting character. 
Prominent in this class must be men- 
tioned Stonehenge, — mysterious monu- 
ments meintaining the secrets of their 
origin with indomitable pertinacity, re- 
sisting the enquiries of all ages and all 
efforts satisfactorily to solve the origin of 
their erection, and the purposes to which 
they were dedicated. The traditions re- 
garding them are too obscure to assist in 
the solution of the difficulty. Well, there- 
fore, may they have been assigned by the 
unlettered and superstitious to the giants 
of old, and be even imagined to be but 
the transformation of their individual 
bodies into a material of such durability 
and imperishable nature. 

It would be foreign to my present pur- 
pose to enter upon a review of the various 
theories that have been promulgated in 
regard to those marvellous erections. Dio- 
dorus is esteemed as the first author to 
whom we can apply for information, and 
he appears to refer to them where he tells 
us that under the Bear, beyond the Celtz, 
there was an island to the north, little in- 
ferior in magnitude to Sicily, in which the 
Hyperboreans once adored Apollo as the 
supreme divinity. This worship was car- 
ried on in a circular temple, within a mag- 
nificent and consecrated grove, whence 
issued songs of praise, poured forth to the 
deity by the priests of the island, accom- 
panied by the music of their harps. The 
language of this people, the historian says, 
was their own, but they had been visited 
by Greeks, and various offerings and gifts 
had been made to the temple, having in- 
scriptions in the Greek language. Over 
the town and temple presided the Borea- 
dw, their priests and rulers. This account 
is presumed to have reference to the temple 
of Stonehenge, described by one nearly 
2,000 years since, and then given upon 
the authority of a writer of a still more 
remote antquity. Many accounts both 
of the number and arrangement of the 
stones presumed to have belonged to this 
temple, so remarkable for their several 
magnitudes, have been given. Stukeley 
made excavations in their neighbourhood 
and instituted other minute enquiries. The 
stones, he tells us, are not artiticial, but 
have in all probability been brought from 
the Grey Wethers, on Marlborough Downs, 
& distance from the site they occupy of 
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not less than fifteen or sixteen miles. In 
their neighbourhood have been found the 
bones of animals, oxen, deer, .and other 
beasts; but no human remains have been 
discovered. ‘These are only to be obtained 
from those circumjacent barrows, now ren- 
dered so familiar to us by the labours of 
Cunnington, Hatcher, Hoare, Duke, and 
others highly distinguished by the re- 
searches they have made. The connexion 
of the pillars of stone with the astro- 
nomical and mythological notions of the 
ancients have led most authors to con- 
nect them with oriental architecture and 
science, and hence to derive the form and 
arrangement of the druidical temple,—a 
temple not inclosed and covered over, but 
in conformity with their idea of the power 
and influence of the Deity, bounded by no 
limits, enclosed within no scanty shrine, 
but open to the heavens, realising the 
well-known and admired lines of Pope, as 
expressed in his Universal Prayer :— 
‘Whose temple is all space, 
Whose altar, earth, seas, skies.” 

That which has been handed down to us 
or recorded as belonging to the sacerdotal 
order in Druidism is so closely allied to 
oriental customs that we cannot be sur- 
prised at the conclusions derived from such 
considerations in rezard to those monu- 
ments which it will be our good fortune to 
examine during this congress. To contem- 
plite those huge stones, surmounted by 
their ponderous transoms or lintels—to 
mark, in the language of Stukeley, “ the 
chasms of sky between the jambs of the 
trilithons”—to see as it were a whcle 
quarry mounted in the air, and to look 
upon the rude havoc below, resembling 
“the bowels of a mountain turned inside 
out”—will be our privilege on this occa- 
sion. But, imperfect as the remains now 
are, they will yet serve to force upon us 
the conviction that they may have been 
once dedicated to the rites of a dark and 
mysterious religion. “ Perhaps,” says an 
enthusiastic writer on this subject, “ these 
very stones have reverberated the shrieks 
of midnight sacrifices, and stood the silent 
witnesses of barbarous superstition, framed 
by priesteraft to subjugate the minds of 
simpler men to dread authority! Perhaps, 
in gentler power, they have listened to the 
voice of sacred truth and humble piety, 
teaching the lessons of humanity to a fierce 
and savage people; and binding the un- 
tamed children of primeval forests by 
sacred rites, suited, and no more, to the 
object of reclaiming them to civilized life 
and religion.” Neither legend, nor fable, 
the oral hieroglyphics of the unlettered 
period, are to be found conveying to us 
intelligence of their erection or purpose ; 
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yet there are those who do not think them 
beyond the limits of traditional record, if 
we would take the pains of investigating 
it. It is highly deserving of notice, that 
monuments like those of Stonehenge, which 
must have been the work of many years, 
are found either by the sea, or in districts 
but little removed from it; that they 
seem to indicate an established worship of 
a people who arrived by sea, formed their 
settlement on the coast, and penetrated 
inland only to a very moderate extent. 
Their work, however, would appear to 
have been that of an ambitious people, 
possibly ignorant of letters, yet skilled in 
mechanical art, and able to employ many 
labourers in concert. Their number still 
extant in Britanny attests their residence 
not to have been of short duration, but to 
have continued for a considerable period. 
The early history of Britain—like that of 
most other nations—is involved in ob- 
scurity, and it is difficult to ascertain with 
precision anything in regard to its original 
inhabitants. It is, however, admitted that 
they were a Celtic race, and had migrated 
hither from the opposite coast of Gaul. 
Our information upon this subject is de- 
rived from Greek and Roman writers, 
none of whom, however, were at all ac- 
quainted with our island until subsequent 
to the invasion by Cesar, B.c. 55. By 
these authorities the Druids are repre- 
sented as having possessed all authority 
in matters of religion and justice. The 
last spot of Druidical importance is es- 
teemed to have been the Isle of Anglesey, 
and there traces of a sacred stone circle 
are still to be found. The priests were not 
only the ministers of religion, but also the 
expounders of the law, its administrators, 
and the depositories of whatever know- 
ledge and civilization existed. Much super- 
stition naturally prevailed at such a time, 
and under such circumstances. The vulgar 
were only to be controlled by the influence 
of faith and the inspiration of terror, and 
these have been successfully handed down 
to posterity in lieu of those higher and 
more rational doctrines which, it may be 
presumed, were only imparted to those 
suited for their reception. Secresy, in- 
violable secresy, secured by the adminis- 
tration of an oath to the priesthood, also 
operated to prevent the communication of 
that knowledge which now we should be 
so anxious to possess. 

The worship of the most striking ob- 
jects in nature and the most remarkable 
phenomena, formed the basis of their de- 
votions. The sun, the moon, and the ele- 
ment of fire, were then very generally, 
perhaps universally, worshipped. ‘To these, 
then, may be attributed the purposes of 
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the temple at Stonehenge and other simi- 
lar structures. It is, however, in vain to 
speculate, and it is to be feared that, in 
the absence of all written records, the sub- 
ject will remain in obscurity. I shall not 
attempt to trace the history of Druidism, 
or to consider whether the Phoenicians 
were tinctured with its doctrines—whether 
they were transmitted to or from the 
Celts by them. Druidism has generally 
been regarded as indigenous to the Celtic 
race—it was probably also ubiquitous, and 
must have come hither with the first 
stock of that wide-spread family. “It 
has (as Grover asserts) acclimated to our 
latitudes; and, sown as an exotic in the 
European soil, it budded, bladed, and 
fruited by an original and innate vigour, 
as a distinct plant or order among the 
priesthoods of the earth. The relics of 
its mysteries through all its periods and 
progresses are discovered only among the 
haunts of that old people, from the first 
rude cromlech to the magnificent stations 
of Stonehenge and Abury.” 

Circles of stones ranging in magnitude 
have been met with in different parts of 
England, occasionally connected with an 
interment in the centre, but also fre- 
quently without signs of burial. Where 
an interment has been found it has been 
of the class known by the appellation of 
cromlechs. One learned antiquary, Mr. 
Thomas Peteman, of Derbyshire, has given 
us an excellent account of one in his 
country known as Arbor- Low, which 
was nearly 150 feet in diameter, and sur- 
rounded by a deep intrenchment. At our 
Winchester congress the Rev. Mr. Isaac- 
son called our attention to the particulars 
of this spot, and Mr. Bateman further ac- 
quaints me that there is a single point of 
analogy between Arbor-Low and Abury, 
overlooked by Mr. Isaacson, namely, the 
winding ridge of earth connecting the 
former with Gib Hill tumulus (of which 
Mr. B. will give us an account during the 
present meeting), which answers tu the 
serpentine avenue proceeding from the 
latter to the Hak-Pen, or Overton-hill. 
Abury and Arbor-Low he thinks may also 
be probably identical in derivation and 
significance. According to the Rev. J. B. 
Deane, AUB is the original (Hebrew) 
name of the sacred serpent, AUR that of 
the solar Deity. Low is a termination, 
Mr. Bateman thinks, added in Saxon times, 
to denote the sepulchral nature of many 
localities in Derbyshire. However, Arbor- 
Low is certainly a religious structure, 
whether Ophite or not. Mr. Lukis, our 
great authority in these enquiries, saw it 
about four years since, and assigned to it 
a place in his system of Megaliths, in the 
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sixth class, termed Peristalith, considered 
as entirely sepulchral, although further on 
he seeems to assert its ceremonial cha- 
racter. Perhaps the two opinions are 
easily reconcilable. I have already men- 
tioned that around Stonehenge, but not 
within it, numerous barrows presenting 
interments have been found. This may 
account for various legends in relation to 
it bearing a sepulchral reference. Many 
if not all of these accounts are to be looked 
upon as fabulous, and the statement of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, who describes the 
stones as having been brought from Ire- 
land to form a monument to the memory 
of British princes murdered by Hengist 
and the Saxons, is not entitled to any 
credit. 

Abury, or Avebury, is unfortunately at 
too great a distance from Salisbury to be 
embraced among the objects for inspec- 
tion during this congress. It is, however, 
an object of at least equal interest with 
that of Stonehenge, and of much greater 
extent, covering an enormoussurface, which, 
from enclosures, and other means of civili- 
zation and cultivation, is rendered difficult 
of observation. On this subject, however, 
we are enabled to refer our members to 
the valuable researches of our associate, 
Mr. W. Long, of Bath, in his work en- 
titled “ Abury Illustrated.” 

The upright stones of Stonehenge are 
to be distinguished from others of the 
same class by the circumstance of their 
having been hewn and squared by tools, 
and other mechanical appliances, as is 
shewn by the tenons on their top for re- 
ception in corresponding mortices in the 
stones placed upon them; the marks of 
man’s labour upon them constitute a re- 
markable feature in this ruin of antiquity. 
I believe that in no other similar structure 
are tenons and mortices to be found, or 
any evidences of wrought or hewn stones 
to be produced. The stones belonging to 
this monument are of two kinds. The 
larger of these, forming the outer circle, 
are, together with the inner trilinths of 
sandstone, found upon the spot, or in the 
neighbourhood, whilst the smaller stones, 
forming the inner circles, together with 
those between the trilinths, are of a stone 
found in Devonshire. Dr. Townson mi- 
nutely examined the various stones, and 
of the larger ones, he says they are a pure, 
fine-grained, compact sandstone, like that 
in the vicinity of Avebury and Marl- 
borough. Of the second kind, they con- 
sist of a fine-grained grunstein, inter- 
spersed with black hornblend, felspar, 
quartz, and chlorite. There are also 
among the stones, examples of a silicious 
schist, an argilaceous schist, and also some 
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of hornstone, with specks of felspar and 
pyrites. The altar stone is different from 
all the others, being a kind of grey cos, a 
very fine grained calcareous sandstone, 
with minute spangles of silver mica. I 
will dwell no longer on this most curious 
and interesting theme. I have, perhaps, 
already taken up too much of your time 
upon the subject viewed in relation to the 
information I have been able to convey : 
but the subject still forms a questio vexata, 
and as such demands our utmost atten- 
tion. 

Near to Stonehenge, and amongst the 
objects of our visitation, is Ambresbury, 
Ambrosebury, Ambrosia, Ambrii Cceno- 
brium, or Amesbury, the site of an ancient 
British monastery for 300 monks, but 
converted by lfrida or Ethelfrida, Queen 
Dowager of King Edgar, about the year 
980, into a monastery for nuns, The 
foundation was said to have been made by 
her as an atonement for the murder of her 
son-in-law, King Edward. The monastery 
was of the Benedictine order, and it re- 
mained independent until the reign of 
Henry II. The abbess and nuns had a 
bad character, and in 1177 their evil lives 
drew upon them the royal displeasure, and 
occasioned the dissclution of their com- 
munity. About thirty nuns were dis- 
persed, and disposed of in other establish- 
ments, and the abbess was allowed to go 
at large with a pension of ten marks. 
The house now became a cell to Font- 
Everault, in Anjou, and a prioress with 
twenty-four nuns were transported thence 
to Amesbury. King John conferred many 
privileges upon this monastery, and secured 
to it all its former grants and possessions. 
Eleanor, sister of the Earl Arthur, was 
buried here in 1241. Females in the 
higher ranks of life sought it as a place of 
retreat, and in 1285, Mary, sixth daughter 
of Edward I., together with thirteen young 
ladies of noble families, took the religious 
habit. Two years subsequently to this, 
Eleanor, Queen of Henry III., and mother 
of Edward I., herself took the veil here, 
died here, and was buried also. It may 
therefore be presimed to have been a 
wealthy monastery, yet no register of it 
is known to be extant. It surrendered in 
Dec. 1540, 32nd Henry VIII., and the 
site was granted to Edward, Earl of Hert- 
ford. The origin of the town of Ames- 
bury is assigned to Aurelius Ambrosius, 
an ancient British king, and the successor 
of Vortigern. To those better versed in 
the Welsh triads than I profess to be, I 
leave the determination of the claims made 
for him by them and Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth in connexion with this place. Sir 
Richaid Colt Hoare, Baronet, has disputed 
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the right of King Ambrosius to this dis- 
tinction, and is disposed to assign the de- 
rivation of the name of the town to a 
more remote, more probable, and more 
dignified origin. In Ambresbury, he says, 
we recognise the town of Ambres. Maen- 
Amber, he further telis us, upon the 
authority of Camden, is a noted stone 
near Penzance, in Cornwall, of vast big- 
ness, yet capable of being moved by a 
little finger. Maen-Amber he derives 
from Maen, the British for a stone, and 
auBpoows the Greek for divine or holy— 
thus we have in Latin, Lapis Ambrosius 
or Petra Awbrosia. There are other par- 
ticulars that might be cited in support of 
this etymology, which may be found in 
Stukeley and other authorities. Mr. Duke 
has pursued the subject, and intimates his 
acquiescence in the opinion by a remark 
worthy of notice, relating to the finding 
in the neighbourhood an ancient encamp- 
ment. The Saxon word for camp is ‘ bury’ 
—hence he sees in Ambres-bury, or burie, 
the camp near the holy stones. The camp 
at Amesbury is known as that of Vespasian, 
but the authority for the same is some- 
what doubtful. The church at Amesbury, 
though deprived of most of its ancient 
features, will be found to be worthy of 
our attention. 

The barrows of Wiltshire are both nu- 
merous and varied. If opportunity offers, 
I shall draw your notice particularly to 
this subject, which has, however, been 
laboriously worked out by the late Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. The Rev. Mr. 
Fane will obligingly detail to us the par- 
ticulars of the examination of the most 
recent opening of a burrow in this county, 
and display to us the interesting results. 

Among those to whom Wiltshire is to 
be considered as under great obligations, 
must be mentioned the historian of Salis- 
bury, the late Henry Hatcher, an original 
member of our Association, who exerted 
himself for our welfare to the close of his 
lite. The labours of this gentleman have 
been duly estimated by all true lovers of 
antiquarian and historical research. Hav- 
ing paid my tribute of regard and expres- 
sion of the feelings of the Association upon 
his loss, at our fourth Congress, held at 
Warwick, in 1847, I forbear further to 
allude to him on this occasion; but I am 
anxious to correct an error into which I 
fell when noticing his researches in rela- 
tion to the exploration of the ancient 
palace at Clarendon, in company with 
Dr. Richard Fowler. I have mentioned 
the lattermost highly respectedand learned 
gentleman as the /ate Dr. Fowler. Long 
may it be ere that word is duly applicable 
to him. We haye the great gratification 
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of having him among our Vice- Presidents 
on this occasion, with powers of mind and 
amiability of manners alive to all that is 
passing, vigorous in his recollection of past 
times and early discoveries, and at the 
advanced age of 92 years. He has the 
enviable distinction, and long may he con 
tinue to enjoy it, of being the Father of 
the Royal Society, and of him it may be 
truly said that he has not failed to keep 
progress with the extended discoveries in 
science which have been produced during 
his long and honoured career. To Mr. 
Hatcher we probably owe, in conjunction 
with his friend Mr. Cunnington, (a grand- 
son of whom, with kindred ancestral fire, 
is a member of our Congress committee,) 
the first suggestion to explore the barrows 
of Salisbury Plain. Mr. Coxe, to whom 
Mr. Hatcher is attached, embraced his 
views in this matter, and they were after- 
wards further carried out by the late Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, Bart., with dis- 
tinguished success. Mr. Hatcher con- 
tributed to our Winchester Transactions a 
valuable paper on the Roman roads and 
stations of Hampshire, and was engaged 
upon a memoir of Richard of Cirencester 
for our Gloucester congress, when the 
hand of death rather unexpectedly removed 
him from among us. From his pen, how- 
ever, we were so fortunate as to receive a 
report on Roman tesselated pavement at 
West Dean, Wilts., which has beén printed 
and illustrated in our Winchester volume, 
(pp. 239—245). 

Old Sarum.—The finest example of 
earthworks in the country is offered in 
the remains of Old Sarum. Various are 
the periods embraced in this most valu- 
able relic. We have Ancient British, Ro- 
man, Saxon, and Danish, all before our 
eyes, and we cannot too greedily avail 
ourselves of the opportunity now offered 
us to contemplate its various peculiarities. 
In the survey of this interesting spot we 
shall have the advantage of Mr. H. J. F. 
Swayne’s guidance, and his knowledge of 
the locality ; whilst our able and learned 
associate, Mr. George Vere Irving, will 
favour us with his remarks on the con- 
struction of its earthworks, &. Old Sa- 
rum is known to have been an aucient 
British fortress, a city of the Belge. 
Alfred made entrenchments and pallisades 
A.D. 872. It was the seat of a national 
council in 960, when King Edgar repelled 
the Danes. In 1086 the Conqueror here 
established the principlé of the Feudal 
System. It was at this time a stately 
fortress, and held in royal possession. 
Other councils were held by William Rufus 
in 1096, and by Henry I. in 1116. 

Herman, bishop of Wilton, chaplain to 
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Edward the Confessor, removed from Sher- 
borne, a see united with that of Wilton, 
and took up his residence at Searobyrig 
or Sarum, about the year 1076 or 1077. 
He died in 1078, and could therefore have 
done little or perhaps nothing in regard 
t» the building of the cathedral here, 
which is generally attributed to Bishop 
Osmund, who, with the assistance of Wal- 
keline, bishop of Winchester, and John of 
Bath, consecrated it on the 5th of April, 
1092, the charter of its foundation being 
of a date one year preceding. This ac- 
complished, the roof of the tower was 
shortly alter struck by lightning, and the 
building greatly injured. The extent of 
damage was considerable, as we find in the 
Rhyming Chronicle of Robert of Glou- 
cester :-— 

“So 7. lytnynge was vyfte yer, so that all is 


nog 
The rof of the chyrch of Salisbury it brougte, 
Ryte even the vyite day that he yhalwed was.” 


Osmund was a Norman, and came into 
England with the Conqueror, and to him 
was entrusted the government of the castle. 
It was subsequently held by the Earls of 
Salisbury, und it is not improbable that 
by this alteration in the arrangement of 
the custodians, the disputes between the 
soldiers and the priests were promoted 
and pursued. Osmund was a man of 
great authority ; he was Earl of Dorset, 
and also Lord Chancell r, and by his pos- 
session of various valuable manors was 
enabled to endow the church of Sarum. 
This was effected by charter, April 5, 
1091, and ratified at Hastings, by William 
Rufus. The situation of the old church 
at Sarum being within the walls of the 
royal fortress, the canons and others be- 
came exposed to insults from the soldiery. 
The place was also ungenial, being repre- 
sented as “barren, dry, and solitary, ex- 
posed to the rage of the winds,” and the 
church was further compared to “a cap- 
tive on the hill, where it was built like the 
ark of God, shut up in the profane house 
of Baul.” The brawls and affrays are de- 
scribed by Harrison, a writer of the time 
of Elizabeth. ‘lhese caused the migration 
to the present spot in the reign of Rich- 
ard I, After this, Old Sarum underwent 
many changes. Leland, to whom we must 
all refer, speaks of it under the reign 
of Henry VIIL, as a thing “that hath 

me ancient and exceeding strong, but 
syns the Building of New Sarcsbyri, it 
went totally to ruine. Sum think that 
lak of water caused the inhabitants to 
relinquisch the place; yet were there 
Many welles of swete water. Sum say 
that after in tyme of civil warres that 
castelles and wautled townes were kept, 
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the canons could not agree, insomuch that 
the Castellanes upon a time prohibited 
them coming home from procession and 
rogation to re-enter the towne. Where- 
upon the bishop and they consulting toye- 
ther at the best began a church on their 
own proper soyle, and then the people 
resorted strait to New Saresbyri, and 
builded there: and then in continuance 
wer a great number of the houses of Old 
Saresbyri pulled down and set up at New 
Saresbyri.” Stukeley visited Old Sarum 
at a much later period, and in 1722 gives 
a description of it in his /tinerarium 
Curiosum. ‘The walls at this time were 
still manifest, and parts left. A very 
small portion is all I could detect when I 
viewed it a few months since. 

The change of church from Old to New 
Sarum was effected by Richard Pauper, 
or Poore, and of this event Dean William 
de Wanda has given a particular account. 
A wooden chapel was begun in 1219. The 
foundation of the cathedral was laid in 
1220 by the Bishop, who placed the first 
stone for Pope Honorius; the second for 
Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; the third for himself: the fourth 
was laid by William Longspée, earl of 
Sarum; and the fifth by Ela de Vitri, 
countess of Salisbury, his wife. Others 
were then placed by various noblemen, 
the dean, chaunter, chancellor, treasurer, 
archdeacons, and canons. In 1225 it was 
fitted for the performance of divine ser- 
vice, and solemnly celebrated on Michael- 
mas-day. ‘Three altars celebrated :—1. 
To Holy Trinity and All Saints, on which 
the mass of the Virgin was to be daily 
sung; 2. To St. Peter; 3. To St. Stephen 
and the rest of the martyrs. 

Tae bodies of Osmund, Roger, and Joce- 
line were bronght from the castle of Sarum 
to the new cathedral in 1226. 

In the department of Architectural An- 
tiquities we are furtunate in having for 
our consideration one of the most inter- 
esting of English cathedrals, and the con- 
tinuation of its history will be exhibited 
in the course of the examination of the 
edifice, placed in the able hands of Mr. C. 
E. Davis, from whose lecture I doubt not 
we shall derive much satisfaction and in- 
struction. It is to be lamented that the 
remarks made by Professor Willis at the 
Institute meeting in 1849 have not been 
printed. I trust they are merely post- 
poned; but I cannot but feel fearful in 
regard to their appearance after the lapse 
of so long a period since their delivery. 

Among the ecclesiastical establishments 
pertaining to Salisbury, we must not omit 
to enumerate a house of Franciscan or 
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Grey Friars, and another of Dominicans 
or Black Friars. The former was esta- 
blished by Bishop Poore in 1227, and was 
situate near to the south-east entrance to 
the Close. Leland mentions another, the 
foundation of which he attributes to a 
citizen of the name of Pude, or Sude, and 
sveaks of it as having be: n removed from 
Old Sarum. The Black Fr'ars was at 
“ Fisschertown,” a suburb of Salisbury, 
built near the bridge. Its foundation was 
half a century after that of the Grey 
Friars, and it is atiributed to Edward I. 
and Archbishop Kilwardy, to whom God- 
win assigns entirely its endowment. No 
vestiges remain. 

Betore I quit this part of my subject, I 
must mention that we have to visit this 
day three churches, those of St. 'l homas, 
St. Edmund, and St. Martin. These should 
be the repository of parish history, and 
should their records be forthcoming,— 
and in this respect there is no lack of 
kindness or liberality here,—Mr. Black 
wi'l, I am sure, impart to us some curious 
information. Let all inscriptions be care- 
fully copied: these are of the utmost con- 
sequence; and they are the most evanes- 
cent of the objects we have to deal with, 
yet of how much importance are they to 
the herald and the genealogist, how many 
vacune do they serve to fill up in the page 
of history. 

The church of St. Thomas is to be looked 
upon as the oldest parochial sanctuary of 
Salisbury. However early the date of its 
erection, I fear but little of its oriyinal is 
now to be seen. It is generally believed 
to have constituted a chapel of ease to the 
cathedral, and the date assigned to it is 
1240, under the episcopacy of Richard 
Bingham. The architecture is therefore 
coeval with the cathedral, and it was dedi- 
cated to Thomas & Becket. Twenty years 
since, our associate, the late Rev. Edward 
Duke, minutely examined this church, and 
he has given satistuctory evidence to shew 
that it was originally a building upon a 
much smaller extent than the present; 
that it consisted simply of a nave and a 
chancel; that there were neither side aisles 
nor chancels, neither cler: story nor tower. 
The additions made to and the alterations 
effected in the original building may be 
found stated by Mr. Duke. ‘The tomb 
beneath the centre arch, usually ascribed 
to the Duke of Buckingham, beh:aded at 
Salisbury in 1485, Mr. Duke thinks onght 
to be assigned to Robt. Godmanstone, the 
presnmed founder of a chantry built to 
the north of the chancel, and mentioned 
in the Bishop’s Registry of Institutions in 
1415. The only portions of the church 


capable of being recognised as belonging 


to the original, we are told, consist of 
“the arch dividing the nave from the 
chancel, and so much of the walls of the 
nave and the chaneel as is above the sum- 
mits of the arches and beneath the line of 
the capitals in the former, and the base 
of the windows in the latter.” 

St. Edmund. — This was built before 
1270, by Bishop Walter De la Wyle, and 
was a collegiate for a provost and twelve 
secular canons. There are no remains 
left. It fell down in 1653, and has been 
entirely rebuilt. The seal was in the pos- 
session of Richard Rawlinson, and is en- 
graved in Leland’s Collectanea, (vol. vi. 
p- 283). De la Wyle was buried in the 
chureh by the altar, (1271). The site of 
the college was purchased by the Wynd- 
hams in 1660, and is still in their posses- 
sion. Connected with this church are 
some singular proceedings in the Star 
Chamber in the year 1632, against the 
Recorder of Salisbury, for the demolition 
of some painted glass, upon which Mr. 
Horman Fisher will oblige us with the 
particulars. 

St. Martin.—According to Leland, “a 
paroche church of St. Martine stood on 
the site of an old barne on the nor:h side 
of the hospital of St. Nicholas.” Ledwich 
contends that the church was always in 
its present situation. It consists of a 
nave and two aisles, a chancel, and a tower 
at the west, and having a spire. There 
are many points of interest to be viewed 
in this building, and the attention of our 
members will be directed to the font, 
piscina, &c. A grant of the date of 1228, 
from Bishop Poore, assigning the church 
to a priest of the name of Hervey, is said 
to be extant. 

Salisbury.—In the examination of any 
ancient city it is to Leland that antiqua- 
ries must resort. His Intineraries are in- 
valuable. They have, as far as Wiltshire 
is concerned, been most judiciously printed 
in the “Wiltshire Magazine,” with the 
illustrations of the Rev. Canon Jackson. 
In Leland’s time Salisbury, or New Sares- 
byri, with its suburbs, occupied “ two good 
miles in compace.” The site of the town 
is designated as “playne and low, and as a 
pan or receyver of most parte of the water 
of Wiltshire.” Hence Bishop Douglas has 
in no very complimentary phraseology said, 
“Salisbury is the sink of the Plain; the 
Close the sink of Salisbury; the Palace 
the sink of the Close.” We shall soon 
have good reason to see-that those terms 
are no longer descriptive or applicable, 
and that the judicious measures adopted 
for the sanitary improvement of the town 
have effectually relieved Salisbury from 
this stigma. The many streamlets that 
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were formerly visible in all the streets 
have disappeared, and the picturesque ef- 
fects produced by them dissipated. Health 
cannot be considered as too dearly pur- 
chased at the expense of the beautiful. 
The city at this day presents to us a very 
different aspect to what is noted down by 
that quaint and eccentric observer, Samuel 
Pepys. When in 1660 he paid a visit to 
Salisbury, on his road he entered the for- 
tification of Old Sarum, which he found so 
prodigious as to fright him to be in it all 
alone at night in the dark. Arrived here, 
however, without any mischance, he took 
up his abode in the George Inn, where 
he lay in a silk bed and had very good 
diet, for which, however, he had to pay 
rather heavily, and by which he says he 
was mad, and resolved to trouble the mis- 
tress about it and get something for the 
poor. In that ill humour he came away, 
but had seen various parts of the city, 
which he designates a brave place, admir- 
ing the minster, the market-place, the 
most large close, and the fine Palace for 
the bishop. The river, he says, went 
through every street. He also visited 
Stonehenge, of the monuments of which 
he says he found them as prodigious as any 
tales he ever heard of them, and worth 
going the journey to see. “God knows 
what their use was!” heexclaimed; “they 
are hard to tell, but yet may be told.” 

Some good specimems of domesti«: archi- 
tecture are still to be found in Salisbury : 
but the greater part have disappeared to 
suit the progress of society and 1emedy 
the effects of time. It is to be lamented 
that the records left of these are but 
scanty ; but their removal occurred when 
no spirit of archeology was abroad and 
archzological societies could hardly be said 
to have existed. The labourers for pos- 
terity were few in number and chary in 
the selection of their subjects. Our re- 
spected and venerable associate, Mr. J. 
Adey Repton, has kindly forwarded to me 
sketches of some ancient timber houses in 
Salisbury. The old Council Chamber was 
a picturesque building of wood, of the date 
of 1573. There was a former Guildhall 
mentioned by Leland 30 yeurs anterior to 
this time, called Domus civica, ot which 
there is extant a woodcut. 

The Hall of John Halle.—To the re- 
searches of the late Rev. Edward Duke, 
an associate of our body, we are indebted 
for particulars respecting the builder and 
possessor of one of the most interesting 
remains of domestic architecture in this 
county. It may, perhaps, be a question 
among some authorities in this branch of 
art, whether Crosby Hall, visited by us in 
one of our city of London examinations, 
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the greatest in point of size, or the Hall 
of Johu Halle, is to be most admired. It 
is not a little curious tha: both Sir Thomas 
Crosby and Join Halle should have becn 
of the same calling—both wool-staplers,— 
and that they should have in so signal 
a manner displayed their regard for the 
beautiful in the domestic architecture 
which distinguishes their halls of banquet. 
Among the objects to which our attention 
is directed in the examination of the an- 
cient remains of the city of Salisbury will 
be found, on the New Canal premises now 
in the occupation of Mr. Robert Payne, a 
hall or refectory, which, by the tas e and 
spirit of the lite Mr. Samson Payne, was 
renovated with great juigment, and is 
now exhibited to us in its original size and 
proportions. 

In the excavations making for sewers 
in Salisbury, many interesting antiquities 
were met with, aud will be obligingly ex- 
hibited to us by Mr. E. W. Brodie. Some of 
these have been laid before the Society of 
Antiquaries, and notes in relation to them 
are to be found from the pen of Mr. Aker- 
man in the Archa@ologia, (vol. xxxvi. p. 71,) 
accompanied by appropriate illustrations 
of some of the missile weapons. There are 
others, however, equally deserving uf being 
figured. 

I have thus enumerated the chief objects 
of the immediate locality we have selected 
for this year’s examination ; but there are 
others of which I have only time to make 
mention. The inspection of these several 
places will offer to us abundant oppor- 
tunity of giving due attention to their 
histories and peculiarities. At Lake House 
we shall have the gratification of inspect- 
ing the collection of antiquities formed 
from the locality by the late Rev. E.iward 
Duke. The mansion itself is interesti-g, 
and its history may be traced us part of 
the possession of the guild o! Carscombe, 
or Crasco nbe, in the county of Somerset, 
This fraternity, dissolved in the reign of 
Edward VI., fell to the Crown, and the 
manor was ultimately disposed of in 1578 
to George Duke, ancestor of its present 
respected proprietor, for the sum of 1000 
marks. The tumuli in its vicinity are 
numerous. 

At Clarendon we shall visit a spot 
where formerly existed a roywl fores', in 
which English monarchs freely disported. 
A palace, of which but little now remains, 
was here built, traditionally referred to the 
time of King John, but its date is uncer- 
tain. In the reign of Henry II. it wa. of 
importance, and courts and councils were 
therein held. It was from this place that 
issued what are known as the Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon, limiting the bounds of 
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ecclesiastical authority, and asserting the 
supremacy of civil jurisdiction. The oppo- 
sition offered to these by Thomas 4 Becket 
is well known to all readers of English 
history ; but his spirit was compelled to 
submit, and he at length affixed his signa- 
ture to the deed. But this act was not to 
be final, for obtaining absolution for it from 
the pope, he renewed his opposition to 
the king—an opposition which led to his 
death, so variously descanted upon by dif- 
ferent writers, and of which our own pub- 
lished transactions offer a variety of opinions 
and many delineations. It was in the 
reign of Henry III. that Clarendon was in 
the “zenith of its glory.” The Pipe Rolls 
of this time give abundant information in 
regard to its enlargement and splendour. 
It was disafforested in the reign of Edward 
II., and afterwards designated as a park. 
Edward III., together with his royal 
prisoners the kings of France and Scotland, 
passed the summer months at this palace 
during the severe visitation of the plague 
in the metropolis. Edward VI. granted 
it to William Herbert, first Earl of Pem- 
broke, for his life and that of his son. It 
subsequently passed by Charles II. to 
Monk, Duke of Albemarle, and thence to 
the Earl of Bath, of whose heirs it was 
purchased by Benjamin Bathurst, Esq., 
whence it has descended to its pre-ent 
proprietor, Sir Frederick Hutchison Her- 
vey Bathurst, Bart., by whose kinduess we 
view it on this occasion. 

Wilton is too well known to need more 
than mention by me in this brief survey. 
We have a delightful day marked out for 
us in relation to this locality, under the 
kind permission of its estimable owner, 
whose attachment to literary and anti- 
quarian pursuits is well known, whilst his 
taste for ecclesiastical architecture will be 
exhibited to us in the examination of the 
church which by his munificence has been 
erected. 

The Church of Great Durnford is every 
way worthy of our regard, aud its decora- 
tions belong to Saxon times. The church 
consists simply of one aisle and a chancel, 
with a semicircular arch between them. 
The fout will command attention. 

The historical associations connected 
with Wardour Castle, which we visit by 
the kind permission of Lord Arundell, will 
be refreshing to all who can view with 
interest the progress of events during a 
most disturbed period of our history, when 
civil commotions and rebellion were rife, 
and the dark spots only occasionally re- 
lieved by examples of noble and heroic 
conduct. The glorious resolution an un- 
swerving fidelity of the Lady Blanche 
Arundell, daughter of the Earl of Wor- 
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cester, in the defence of this castle in the 
reign of Charles I., when besieged, during 
the absence of her husband, by the Parlia- 
mentary army commanded by Sir Edward 
Hungerford, offers a remarkable instance, 
not to be effaced from one’s memory. I 
trust we shall be able to inspect the in- 
teresting documents connected with this 
spirit-stirring event in the annals of Eng- 
lish history. 

*“O history, what precious food is thine ! 

How rich thou art with treasures ma:ifold : 
On —_ flower’d meadows do thy footsteps 

shine, 

What ougetes heavens are thine of blue and 

0: 
What feelings, memories, thoughts—what ec- 
stasies untold. 
*¢ Old times and legends thou dost consecrate ; 

Hates, loves, great deeds, battles, and victory : 
With thee ol patriots, bards, and heroes mate, 

And all who for their country bow’d to die, 

Or stood in cruel fire to serve the God on high.” 

The Very Rev. the Dean moved a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Pettigrew for his very 
able paper, and the company then left the 
council-v-hamber and inspected various ob- 
jects of interest in Salisbury, among which 
were the Hall of John Halle, the Poultry- 
cross, the churches of St. Thomas, St. Ed- 
mund, and St. Martin, the porch in Mr. 
Wyndham’s grounds, taken from the north 
side of the cathedral, the George-inn 
hostelry, in the High-strect, and several 
specimens of timber houses. 

There was a table @héte at the White 
Hart at half-past six o’clock, at which 
about sixty persons sat down, the Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury, who was not able to 
attend the morning meeting, being pre- 
sent. After the removal of the cloth, 
various appropriate toasts were proposed, 
and on the health of the Bishop being 
given, his Lordship, in returning thanks, 
expressed his approval of the objects of the 
Association and welcomed its members to 
the city. He expressed his willingness to 
afford them every facility in his power, 
an invited them to a conversazione at the 
Palace on Tuesday evening. 


EVENING MEETING. 


At half-past eight o’cleock there was 
another meeting at the Crown Court, the 
Marquis of Ailesbury in the chair, when 
Mr. J. R. Planché (Rouge Croix) read a 
paper “On the Pedigree of Patrick Fitz- 
Walter, first Earl of Salisbury.” He 
commenced by observing that so thick a 
mist envelopes the orizin of our Anglo- 
Norman nobility, that my attempt to 
pierce it is attended with more labour and 
less satisfactory results than probably any 
other subject of antiquarian enquiry ; but 
the healthful direction which the study of 
antiquities has taken, the birth of this 
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Association, the many valuable genealo- 
gical works that have been published 
abroad and at home during the last half 
century, and the labours of « few earnest, 
acute, and conscientious antiquaries, have 
enabled us to correct some of the serious 
errors into which such writers as Dugdale 
had fallen; and he was still sanguine enough 
to believe that the time was not far dis- 
tant when the general darkness would be 
dispersed, and a flood of light would burst 
upon those extraordinary ramifications 
which, at present but dimly discerned, only 
bewilder and mislead us. The first Earls 
of Wiltshire are among the most mys- 
terious of these noble enigmas; and his 
task on that occasion was rather more to 
warn them of what they should not take 
for granted, rather than to afford them 
any new information ; to point out to them 
the few facts upon record, and leave them 
to draw from them their own deductions. 
The first Earl of Wiltshire, after the Con- 
quest, was popularly believed to have been 
O.mund, Bishop of Sarum; but although 
Camden had quoted a MS. life of the 
Bishop to shew that he was called Earl of 
Dorset, he had not been able to discover 
any satisfactory evidence to corroborate 
that assertion, the authority for which is 
at least questionable, for in all temporary 
records he is simply styled “Osmund the 
Bishop.” ‘That he was an earl or count 
in his own right was very probable, for he 
was the son of Henri, Count of Seez, by 
Isabella, daughter of Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, half-sister to the Conqueror, and 
theretore nephew of the Norman king of 
England, and his connection with Seez 
may not have terminated with his assump- 
tion of the mitre. The first Earl of Salis- 
bury, or Wiltshire, as he is indifferently 
styled, of whose dignity we can have no 
doubt, was Patrick, son of Walter of Salis- 
bury, so created by the Empress Maud, 
and so styled in the Liber Niger, in 1165. 
It was with the origin of this family that 
he had to deal, and as his views were so 
opposed to those of very high authority, he 
should lay them before them with consider- 
able trepidation. The only ancient history 
of the family of Patrick, Earl of Salisbury, 
is contained in a monastic chronicle known 
by the name of the “ Boke of Lacock Ab- 
bey,” and of this work the transcripts are 
comparatively modern, the original having 
been destroyed in a fire at the British Mu- 
seum. A more careful version of the 
whole was published by the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles, in his “ Aunals and Antiquities of 
Lacock Abbey,” 8vo. London, 1835. In 
that work Mr. Bowles was associated with 
Mr. J.Gough Nichols, and that gentleman 
enjoyed the able assistance of the late Mr. 
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Stapleton, who has done so much for the 
elucidation of Anglo-Norman genealogy. 
The volume contains a mass of valuable 
information, but from the peculiarity of 
its arrangement it is most perplexing to 
the reader, who, after being excited by the 
romantic enthusiasm of the amiable poct 
in the body of the work, is gravely disen- 
chanted by the illustrations of Mr. Nichols, 
who in turn is further illustrated and cor- 
rected by himself, upon information of Mr. 
Stapleton. At the Congress of the Arch- 
ological Institute held in this city in 
1849, Mr. Nichols recapitulated, with some 
condensation, the information and opinions 
contained in that volume; and as he (Mr. 
Planché) was probably adressing many of 
his hearers, he was bound to shew how 
and wherefore he had the misfortune to 
differ from him. The Book of Lacock 
sets forth that there was a valiant Nor- 
man soldier, Walter le Eurus, Count of 
Rosmar, to whom William the Conqueror, 
in consideration of his worth or his ser- 
vices, gave the whole of Salisbury and 
Amesbury, and that before this Walter le 
Eurus came to England, he had become 
the father of Gerold, Earl of Rosmar. 
Afterwards Walter le Eurus had a son 
named Edward, born in England, and 
subsequently sheriff of Wilts, who had a 
wife, by whom he had a daughter named 
Matilda, whom Humphrey de Bohun 
afterwards married, and a son named 
Walter de Salisbury. This Walter of 
Salisbury took a wife named Sabilla de 
Cadurcis, by whom he was the father of 
Patrick, first Earl of Salisbury. Mr. 
Nichols asserts that the existence of Wal- 
ter le Eurus, Earl of Rosmar, is altogether 
an invention. The name of Walter, he 
contends, was fabricated from that of his 
grandson, Walter of Salisbury, and if Ed- 
ward was really a brother of Gerold of 
Roumare, there is reason to believe that 
their father’s name was also Geroldi, and 
that he was the same with Gerold, the 
father of Ralph de Tankerville, the ances- 
tor of the hereditary chamberlains of Nor- 
mandy. Mr. Planché then proceeded, at 
great length, to refute this statement of 
Mr. Nichols’, and to urge arguments in 
support of the Book of Lacock. 

Mr. Black proceeded to address the 
meeting on the “Corporation Records,” 
many of which were produced. He said 
that he had made an examination of these 
documents, and he had found that they 
were of great value and interest, but he 
regretted that he had had so little time to 
investigate their contents. He had there- 
fore confined his attention to the oldest 
part of a series of books and to the oldest 
charters, and to these he should limit his 
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observations. No corporation had a greater 
number of charters preserved than Sulis- 
bury. The oldest of these is dated on the 
30th of January, in the 11th year of 
Henry III. (1226,.) and this document 
contained an allegation which impugned 
a statement made by Mr. Pettigrew at 
the morning meeting respecting the lay- 
ing of the foundation-stone of the Cathe- 
dral. He (Mr. Black) considered that evi- 
dence under the Great Seal of England 
would no doubt be received as very good 
testimony of a fact which must have been 
within the memory of the king himself. 
This charter confirmed the privileges of 
the Cathedral, stating in plain words, “ in 
the foundation of which church we have 
laid the first stone.” This charter grants 
that Salisbury shall be a free city for ever, 
and the citizens were to be exempted 
throughout England from every kind of 
toil, from pontuge, passage, lastage, stall- 
age, carriage, and all other customs, on 
their goods, both by land and water. It 
prohibited any one trom vexing or disturb- 
ing them or their servants, and grants to 
them the same liberties as the citizens of 
Winchester. It also granted to the bishop 
power to enclose the city with fosses, for 
protection against robbers, to change and 
transfer the ways and bridges leading to 
it, and to hold it for ever as his own do- 
main. It was also provided that it should 
not be lawful fur the citizens to give or sell 
or pledge any of the land of the city without 
the consent of the bishop. It also granted 
the privilege of holding a yearly fair from 
the vigil of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin to the octave of the same, and of a 
weekly market on a Tuesday. All mer- 
chants coming to this city were to have 
free liberty in coming, standing, and re- 
tiring, with free entry and issue. The 
charter also stated that all the aforesaid 
liberties were granted to the bishops, 
canons, and citizens, so that nothing be 
taken away of the liberties granted by the 
king’s predecessors. ll this is confirmed 
to the bishop, canons, and citizens, saving 
the liberties of the city of London. It is 
dated at Westminster, in the 11th year of 
King Henry III. Here then we have an 
instrument of the foundation of a city—a 
very uncommon thing, as most of the 
cities and towns of England held their 
liberties by prescription before charters 
were given to them. The next royal char- 
ter is dated the 54th of Henry IIL, and 
grants the holding of an additional fair, 
which was to last eight days, commencing 
on the eve of St. Remigius. ‘This was 
signed with the great seal, and was of 
green wax. This charter was confirmed 
by one in the time of Edward I., which 
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he had not found, and was ratified by a 
charter dated in the 9th year of his son 
Edward II. This charter, which recites the 
whole of the charter of Edward I., confirms 
the citizens in the holding of an additional 
market on Saturdays, and is signed with 
the great seal, almost entire, in green wax. 
One of the most interesting of the city 
charters was that of Edward III., who 
granted the citizens license to fortify their 
city. The former gave them permission 
to make dykes, but this gives them power 
to build a wall of stone. Mr. Black then 
translated the contents of this valuable 
and highly interesting document, and ob- 
served that it was granted in 1370 in the 
46th of Edward III. Richard II. by 
lettérs patent, also granted to Ralph, 
Bishop of Salisbury, and to his successors, 
permission to fortify the city; and the 
bishop exercised the right vested in him 
by permitting the inhabitants to do so. 
He next observed that there were many 
large charters at which he had not looked, 
and after referring to several other docu- 
ments, proceeded to notice the remains of 
the Corp»ration ledgers, from which he 
gave many curious and interesting ex- 
tracts, which our space will not allow us 
to give at length. He noticed particularly 
an entry in one of these, which referred to 
the battle of Agincourt, fought by Henry 
V., and observed that there were a variety 
of entries reliting to the paymeut of 
members of parliament for the city. He 
also pointed out an original document, 
with the autograph initials of Edward IV., 
E. R. (Edwardus Rex,) charging the citi- 
zens to elect a mayor in the usual form. 
The sign-manual of a king to a document 
of this kind was most unusual. The two 
books, being the remains of the ledgers, 
were on paper, but three books, called the 
Domesday of Salisbury, were on vellum, 
and were most interesting documents, 
similar in their contents to the Hustings 
Rolls of the City of London. Mr. Black 
then referred to various other documents, 
and concluded by reading a curious in- 
ventory of articles at the Old George Inn, 
in the High-street. 

On Tuesday morning the archeologists 
visited Old Sarum, under the guidance of 
H. J. F. Swayne, Esq., who accompanied 
the party round the fortifications, and 
pointed out the peculiar features of inter- 
est. At one o’clock they re-assembled in 
the Close, where they were received by 
the Dean and the Hon.-and Rey. Canon 
Waldegrave. 

Mr. C. E. Davis, F.S.A., then proceeded 
to discourse on and to describe the Cathe- 
dral. The following is the substance of 
his observations :— 
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On the 20th of April, 1220, in the reign 
of Henry III., in the midst of this beauti- 
ful meadow, were assembled King Henry 
IIL., his court, and all the greatest dignita- 
ries of the land, its beauty and its chivalry, 
and amidst the acclamations of multitudes, 
for so we read it, the corner-stones of this 
most sacred edifice were planted under 
the care of Richard Poore, the Bishop of 
Sarum. Great, indeed, was the venera- 
tion shewn by all as this building gradu- 
ally raised itself from the ground, and 
general was the anxiety displayed that this 
Cathedral should surpass any previously 
erected. The enthusiasm that possessed 
our ancient builders, still, I am proud to 
say, animates the breasts of those of this 
generation ; for though we look with pride 
upon this, our most truly English cathe- 
dral, we have the greater satisfaction when 
we can point to the existence of the same 
feelings in the promoters and patrons of our 
modern churches, and to the architects who 
can carry them out, as we see in the gorge- 
ous parish church in this neighbourhood. 

Unlike Ely, we have at Salisbury a 
building that may be said to be of one era, 
for although the spire is ofa later period, 
still so much of the general and original 
feeling is caught, that for theoretical pur- 

we may say that the spire of a later 
date has only, by aspiring tendency, caught 
a higher inspiration than that given to its 
commencement to fit it for its more ele- 
vated and heaven-pointing purpose. 

The thirty-eight years during which 
this Cathedral was erected, mark a period 
of our history peculiarly interesting to the 
architect; for from this resting-place in 
the progress of styles branched out, as 
from a tree, those that developed them- 
selves into the Decorated and Perpen- 
dicular, as they all sprung from this Early 
English style, which may with justice be 
called the youth or “spring season of 
architecture.” 

The time occupied in building Salisbury 
Cathedral was singularly short; in fact, 
with all our modern applianc:s, we could 
not materially reduce it. Great efforts 
must have been made in its erection, and 
I cannot but think somewhat indiscreetly, 
for with greater care, the settlement that 
unfortunately throws this most beautiful 
of all spires out of the perpendicular would 
not have taken place. 

_ Upon examining the mouldings in the 
interior, a careful student would at once 
discover that the capitals have never been 
adjusted to their columns sufficiently care- 
fully to carry out the design in its integ- 
rity; and I cannot help thinking that 
the exterior as we now see it, beautiful, 
mexpressibly beautiful, as it is, is not so 


glorious as originally designed, for much, 
I feel, has been marred and curtailed; in- 
deed, I am sure the plan, even for the 
sake of speed, has been materially reduced. 

The plan at present consists briefly of a 
double cross, or a nave, choir, presbytery, 
and two transepts, 

The nave is of ten bays, the western 
transepts four, at the junction with which 
is the spire, the choir of three, the eastern 
transepts three, and the presbytery, if I 
may call it so, of three. Now I cannot 
help thinking, and my views are strongly 
borne out on examination of the inte- 
rior, that although never otherwise built, 
it was originally intended to have made 
the presbytery of five bays instead of three; 
in fact, of the same length as the aisles, or 
possibly to have built the eastern end as 
an apse. 

The aisle, although occupying eastward 
nearly the length, I imagine, the presby- 
tery wight possibly have done, is not in 
construction like the three more west- 
ern bays, but by its buttresses and piers 
adapts itself to the vaulting of the lady- 
chapel on either side. This vaulting, from 
its form, does not require so great an 
amount of counterpoise as is distributed on 
the other buttresses, they are therefore 
slightly less in plan; but that buttress 
marking the termination of the presbytery 
should, from the thrust required upon the 
eastern wall, be much largereven than those 
of the western bays, which it scarcely ex- 
ceeds in plan. This surely would not have 
been the case had the matter been care- 
fully considered, as most certainly was the 
general design. 

The consequence of this thrust not be- 
ing satisfactorily arranged, was a settle- 
ment of the eastern end, which appears to 
have alarmed those to whom the care of 
the Cathedral was committed, at a date 
subsequent to the building of the spire, 
probably during the bishopric of Metford, 
whose monument is in the south aisle of 
the choir, or perhaps twenty years earlier. 
At this time they removed the coping and 
cross to the guble, together with the an- 
gular pinnacles, replacing the whole in 
harmony with the older portion, but em- 
ploying a late Decorated style common 
to the age; the only marke. difference, 
perhaps, perceptible, is the increased or- 
namentation and the height ot the pinna- 
cles, so built as to throw the thrust of the 
three eastern arches in a more perpendi- 
cular direction. In addition to this re- 
paration, these pinnacles, or rather the 
turrets on which they stand, were propped 
by flying buttresses spanning the side 
aisles, but springing from the buttress of 
the aisle I before spoke of. 
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It is difficult for me to suggest, sup- 
posing my idea of the original design to 
have been carried out, what would pro- 
bably have been the form of the lady- 
chapel, which may be built precisely as 
first intended, although certainly now more 
westward at any rate, whatever may have 
been proposed to have been done. | am 
not competent to conceive a more beauti- 
fui con-truction of lines than the group of 
gables with the lancet windows running 
so high into the roof, varied only by the 
width of the wallspace. ‘The three eastern 
gables orginally formed the terminat‘on 
of the three roofs which abutted against 
the wain east gable, through which there 
were two urches communicating with the 
arcade on a line with the simforium, giving 
this, the interior looki: g east, a distant 
prospect of the triplet windows in the 
g«bles, or at all events an effect of light 
which would be most brilliant. 

It is much to be regretted that the 
spectator is unable to obtain a view of the 
east end, except at a point almost too 
close to embrace the whole of the eleva- 
tion at one glance, as the beauty of the 
pyramidical form is here alinost success- 
fully achieved in the lines of the compo- 
sition without even the addition of the 
spire. 

It is in this elevation that the refine- 
ment of the Early English style is carried 
out to its culminating point, for though 
we have all the simplicity of the great 
western fugade, we have none of its crude- 
ness, and have in every particular no 
moulding without a p:rpose, and no en- 
richment without a cause. The simple 
lower windows, which in some parts of 
the Cathedral are perhaps gauntly large 
from a want of the later tracery, are here 
so beautifully proportioned aid so admi- 
rably disposed, that the critical eye seeks 
in vain for a suggestion to improve this 
most exquisite fagade, that most certainly 
is without an equal in the country, and 
even feels it a matter of doubt whether 
the again filling the six tabernacles in the 
gubles with the displaced statues, would 
materially assist this carefully-desigued 
masterpiece. 

Proceeding farther westward, I wish to 
draw your attention to the north-eastern 
transept, which, in the main, particularly 
corresponds with that to the south; and 
together, both in size and boldness, is 
kept in subjection to the principal tran- 
septs. 

Each transept has an eastern aisle, 
which is most advantageous to the compo- 
sition of its end elevation, not only mark- 
ing it at once as a transept, but giving a 
certain amount of breadth to the fagade, 
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which, without the addition, it would want, 
and by which, with a pendant on the west- 
ern side, it would be overwhelmed. 

The entire elevation is of four stories, 
the upper a triplet window starting from 
a string-course on a le: el with the base of 
the gable. This window is beauti'ully 
designed, and may be said to be, perhaps, 
as far as it goes, taking into consideration 
the unambitious character of the design, 
as perfect a gem as anything in this not-to- 
be-surpassed building. Beneath, enclosed 
in an arch, taking the form of the groining 
of the interior, are four windows, which, 
although superior to the six beneath, shew 
perhaps as little merit as those above dis- 
play the utmost care. The lowest story 
of all is filled by windows to correspond 
with the windows of the aisles, except that 
they are larger and far more enriched. 
On the norti-west angle is a staircase- 
turret, which is most unusual, as not being 
specially marked out, but corresponds as 
far as practicable with the opposite angle, 
both being well buttressed, and covered 
with octagonal pinnacles, which, although 
plain, are of most capital form, although 
they are certainly inferior to the pinnacles 
on the lower angle of the transept aisle, 
which is beautifully arcaded, and is termi- 
nated by an exquisite finiul, very similar 
to those on Bishop Bridport’s tomb, to 
which indeed all the finials in this tran- 
sept bear a very striking resemblance. 
There is a p'nnacle very like this at the 
east end of Hereford cathedral, and this 
again has been reproduced, I think, in 
modern times at Ely. 

Three bays west of the transept bring 
this building to the tower, from which 
spring north and south the principal tran- 
sept of four bays, with eastern aisles, as in 
the other transepts. 

The more western we proceed the 
grander and more massive all the mem- 
bers of the design become. The transept, 
although wider than the last described and 
of the same height, appears from the well- 
balanced and car fully adjusted materials, 
to be not lower than the other, as you 
might, without sceing it, justly imagine; 
but, on the contrary, a greater height is 
given, from the more frequent use of per- 
pendicular lines, as no opportunity is lost 
of carrying them from the ground to the 
summit. Like the eastern transept, it is 
of four stories, the second story being 
precisely similar in detail, with the addi- 
tion of the buttresses which separate each 
window, these giving to what is poverty in 
one case a very varied play of light and 
shade in this; but the upper story of all 
is to be most commended, for it would 
seem that the elegance and the simplicity 
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of the eastern transept it was determined 
to vary in this, for the elegance given to 
the one from the preponderance of the 
lancet form it was resolved to abandon, by 
making that form quite subordinate to the 
circular and quatrefoil. 

At the north-east angle is a late Deco- 
rated buttress, which may, perhaps, be said 
to be good in form, but this quality, I fear, 
is merely the reflection or repetition of the 
earlier form of pinnacles 1 have before 
spoken of, employing the harsh and wiry 
details of a newer style. ‘The pinnacle at 
the north-east angle of the main portion of 
the transept is an elegant specimen, and 
quite in character with the greater por- 
tion of the cathedral, although the details 
at a distance appear to be somewhat later ; 
it has certainly an octangular finial not 
seen elsewhere, if I except that crowning 
the summit of the staircase turret at the 
opposite angle, which is very properly 
made a very distinct feature of this por- 
tion of the design. 

Proceeding further westward, we get a 
grand prospect of the nave, transepts, gali- 
lee, and spire. Last year at Ely 1 in- 
stanced Salisbury and Wells as the two 
most perfect galilees in the kingdom, not 
forgetting, 1 believe, to point out to you 
the beauties of that of Ely, which, great 
as they are, are far out-done by this little 
specimen, for whether we examine every 
minute detail, the interivr, or the exquisite 
outline of the exterior, nothing can be 
found to offend; in fact, everything con- 
tributes to render this in all particulars a 
really and truly poetical (if I may use the 
term) example of what we could most de- 
sire for the wide-opening gates of our 
church, 

Here I would first beg to draw your 
attention to the spire, a portion of the 
fabric that has been the constant source of 
care, and I may say trial, from almost its 
very foundation, and which has engrossed 
the attention of the learned in architecture 
from the middle ages down to the present 
day, and is alike the admiration of the 
antiquary and the pride of all English- 
men; for let me say that in visiting the 
finest buildings in Europe, you must go 
far indeed before you see so great a master- 
piece of skill as that now before you. It 
is in the present day the fashion to admire 
the cathedrals of the Continent, and there 
is much to admire in them, but nowhere, 
and I say nowhere with great confidence, 
will you find anything to compare with 
this, either in form or purity of detail. 

The spire, although most necessary to 
the coup d'eil of the cathedral, is not in 
any way the original design, but I cannot 
but feel persuaded that a spire must have 
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been contemplated, at the same time that 
it is very possible its erection other than 
in timber was not proposed. 

The spire and tower, within a short dis- 
tance of the ridge of the roof, is said to 
have been built by Bishop Wyvill between 
the years 1329 and 1375; and as it is in 
the very best period of the Decorated 
style, when the roundings and bold re- 
cessing of the mouldings had not dis- 
appeared, or been in part supplied by the 
sharp and harsh lines of shadows, shewing 
the transition of the later style, I should 
say that the erection may very probably 
have taken place even thirty years earlier 
than the first-named date. 

‘The octagonal portion is varied by a 
series of ornaments in bands, and the 
angles are enriched with the buall-flower 
ornament, that gives a slightly broken 
outlive by its bending to the sky. This 
ornament (a peculiar type of the style) is 
carved throughout all the ornamentation 
of the tower, and adds much to the rich- 
ness of the general effect. I need scarcely 
point out to you the very graceful way in 
which the junction of the octagon with the 
square is managed; so beautiful, indecd, is 
it arranged, that I am sure the casual ob- 
server of this building can scarcely fail to 
understand that the clustering of the an- 
gular pinnacles and buttresses, so exqui- 
sitely beautiful in themselves, are erected 
to hide what would otherwise be the most 
objectionable form. 

Between this and the apex of the roof 
the two stories are covered by clustering 
pinnacles, windows, buttresses, and tracery, 
the absolute wall decorations so beautifully 
designed, that it is difficult at first to 
ascertain what is constructively necessary, 
and what mere ornamentation. The lower 
portion of the tower is of a piece with the 
earlier part of the Cathedral, that is, as far 
as the crenellated battlement, which was 
originally free from the beautiful flying 
buttresses, whose ambition it seems to be 
considered part and parcel of the spire 
itself. 

These buttresses, I conceive, might be 
made the subject of a most interesting 
history, for in them we have not only a 
history of the progressive and increasing 
abilities of our forefathers, but also the 
history of the continual subsidence of tie 
spire, which I am able in part to assert 
has long since ceased. 

I will give you a short epitome of the 
history I read from the erection of these 
buttresses, which I will continue in the 
interior of the Cathedral. 

Shortly after the building of the spire, 
the columns that support the four internal 
arches must have given way; it therefore 
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became necessary to throw a portion of the 
support, if possible, upon four other ad- 
ditional points. To effect this, four simple 
flying buttresses were thrown into the in- 
ternal angles. These, I am inclined to 
think, were at first, for practical purposes, 
almost wholly similar; these not having 
the desired effect, they were shortly 
(omitting the north-eastern) still farther 
strengthened by the erection of a strut, 
starting from the flying buttresses, butting 
against the octagonal turrets, and capped 
by pinnacles. Still, these did not seem to 
avail, and after another period, longer than 
the first, it became necessary to erect the 
other flying buttresses, which spring in a 
direct line from the lower buttresses 
against the side walls of the nave, choir, 
and transepts. In the south side especially 
the buttresses were erected of enormous 
strength, giving an exceeding beauty to 
the building from the palace gardens. 
When these last buttresses were erected, I 
cannot help fancying the spire took a di- 
rection in its settlement towards the south, 
although in the first case, I should gather 
from the precautions taken, the piers had 
generally given way: but these buttresses 
having been so co.npletely built to the 
eastern aisle of the south transept, it 
offering greater capabilities than that af- 
forded on the opposite side, when there 
was no aisle, the settlement, therefore, in- 
stead of being entirely south, was thrown 
slightly to the west, when it became 
necessary to still farther strengthen the 
south-western corner, where a mo-t elegant 
and aspiring flying buttress was built 
that unites most beautifully with the tower, 
and preparations were made also in the 
angle by strengthening the turret, and 
building abutments to those flying but. 
tresses from the upper parapet of nave and 
transept, but these were never carried into 
execution. Iam therefore of opinion that 
at this time the buttresses [ will describe 
to you in the interior, and the stopping up 
of windows, were completed, and that 
this, with the last angular buttress, was 
found to have entirely stopped the settle- 
ment, and therefore the erection of these 
contemplated flying buttresses was thought 
unnecessary, as their building might pro- 
bably overweight an already much loaded 
corner. This work, I am led to fancy from 
the style and the exceeding cleverness of 
the design, was executed by Bishop Beau- 
champ, between the years 1450 and 1481, 
as he was a skilful architect, and master 
of the works at St. George’s Chapel at 
Windsor; since which time I do not think 
there can have been any material settle- 
ment, as I will presently more fully ex- 
plain in the interior. 
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The western front, taken in detail, is as 
well worthy of study as any portion of the 
Cathedral, but I think even the most en- 
thusiastic archeologist will agree with me 
that this facade displays little design, and, 
with one or two exceptions, very little 
well-arranged grouping, the portals being 
most especially excepted, although they 
might be most materially improved, had 
they been of greater consequence, forming 
a prominent feature, rather than taking 
the subordinate position they now do. 

This front is built on a screen, and not, 
as is most usual, adopting as its own the 
outline of the nave and aisles. 

The arrangement now before us is an 
importation from Germany, where it is 
most usual, but in foreign examples we 
generally find that the main building gives, 
in the first place, greater height than at 
Salisbury, so as to counteract the dwarfing 
effect of an increased width. 

This screen form of front is most appro- 
priate to situations such as we have here, 
as I imagine at no time were there facili- 
ties for viewing this facade at a distance 
sufficiently great to bring in as part of the 
composition the projectionsof the transepts. 
It was therefore necessary to throw all the 
power into the entrance front itself, with- 
out dependence on any extraneous assist- 
ance. The western front of Ely, of an 
earlier date, in its integrity was in this 
manner. Malmesbury and Wells are ex- 
amples; the latter, although possessing 
large western towers, is very similar to 
this cathedral, but the ornamentation is 
better and bolder. 

The gable in the centre is the making 
of the whole front, as it connects the two 
wings most cleverly, which otherwise would 
want that unity which is necessary. ‘The 
central lights we have admired in almost 
all the other gables, but we must reserve 
no mean praise for this one, for strongly 
as it resembles those in the principal 
transepts, it shews a greater amount of 
novelty in its treatment. Those windows 
and wall enrichments are the result, per- 
haps, of a combination of the designs of 
the two transepts, employing the circular 
and lancet form together, which in the 
transepts are apart. 

Beneath this story is the triplet or 
west window of the nave, having above a 
quatrefoil enrichment, which is continued 
right and left through each wing, but at 
a lesser elevation, a very unfortunate ele- 
ment in the design, as it gives, not an ap- 
pearance of height to the centre, which it 
was probably intended to convey, but at 
first view an effect that the sinking of the 
wings would cause, and which is only 
remedied by all the other horizontal lines 
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being continued unbroken throughout the 
whole facade. Beneath this window are 
a series of most exquisite tabernacles, 
pretty boldly recessed, the canopies being 
also supported by detached columns. 
These tabernacles are the type of all the 
others which enrich the entire lower 
stories and the faces of the buttresses, 
and which, were they fitted as they ori- 
ginally were with statues, must have al- 
most effectually obliterated all the harsh 
lines of the design. 

The centre portal of these arches, with 
a baldequin over eich, the centre division 
being again divided by two doors, is, as I 
said before, a charming piece of composi- 
tion, although it appears upon examina- 
tion that it is not strictly as originally 
designed, as the side arches were at first 
equilateral, but that during the progress 
of the work segmental arches were intro- 
duced beneath, probably for the purpose 
of introducing two more statues, the 
tabernacles to receive which are still ex- 
isting. 

Right and left of this elevation are two 
staircase turrets, entirely covered with 
arcading, terminating with pinnacles that 
scarcely assist the general design, for I 
think that their omission would greatly 
ald to the beauty of this facade, especially 
if the curtain-wall were reduced in height, 
omitting the upper arcade, which certainly 
appears to have been first intended from 
the appearance of the tracery, substituting 
the corbelling and parapet which enriches 
the whole structure. 

The cloister, with the chapter-house, is 
in a later style of Early English than the 
greater portion of the Cathedral, aud as I 
believe there is no record of its building, 
the only means of ascertaining its date is 
by its style. I should therefore say it was 
built prior to the spire, and in all proba- 
bility at the latter part of the reign of 
Henry III., in whose reign the Cathedral, 
as I said before, was commenced. The clois- 
ter is most bold, and the tracery that fills 
each bay is, if you will observe, one step 
in advance of the decorated proportions in 
the Cathedral, the tracery being in this 
case positive tracery, and not plate tracery, 
as in the former. ‘The apertures are 
filled by geometric forms, the proportions 
of materials and wood being as well ba- 
lanced as in later examples, although 
adapted to much simpler forms. I do 
not think that this cloister was intended 
to have been glazed, but as glass appears 
to have been partially inserted in the 
openings, it must have been put in at a 
much later date than the original building. 

The chapter-house has been lately most 
carefully restored, and the iron ties that 
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originally encumbered it removed, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Clutton, who 
during the Congress will, I believe, enter 
minutely into the details of this beautiful 
building. 

The Interior.—In spite of all the de- 
structive alterations that have been made 
from time to time in this venerable fabrie, 
the main portion of the exterior has re- 
sisted all the fury of the fanatic and the 
scarcely less ruthless restorer, and although 
in walking through it we have much to 
regret in the irreparable injuries that have 
been done, and the frightful exhibitions of 
tasteless carpentry architecture, still a 
visit is productive of much reflection, and 
innumerable lessons may be learnt. 

‘The interior, although in itself contain- 
ing the framework of the beautiful, still 
could never have been so grand as the ex- 
terior ; but if you can imagine it with the 
walls and piers exhibiting strong contrast 
of colour in the dark and polished Pur- 
beck and the lighter freestone, the arches 
picked out with colours, the groining 
elaborately decorated, and the whole 
lighted by brilliantly painted windows, 
with a preponderance of dark blue and 
ruby, together with a flood of white light 
shining through the lancet of the centre, 
I think we may be allowed a doubt whether 
Tintern or York could have been compared 
with it. 

The size of the lower windows is 
adapted for the richest colouring, but 
when we reach the beautiful triplet clere- 
story windows within the groin of each 
bay, we could spare the extreme richness, 
were the ceilings emblazoned in the gorge- 
ous colourings of which some faint traces 
still are left us. 

The depth of colour in the lower windows 
was their peculiar decoration, the form ot 
the void and the dimness produced by the 
colour of the glass was the feature of the 
upper lights, but in the triforium nothing 
was to be depended upon save the foliation 
and arrangement ot thecolumns and arches, 
relieved by the extreme blackness of the 
shadow as a back-ground. The form of 
these arches is good, although the foliation 
of the enclosing arches is somewhat mis- 
fitted, and if a trifle in height could be 
added, there could be nothing for us to de- 
sire. The arches separating the nave from 
the aisles, of which there are ten on each 
side, are beautifully moulded, well re- 
lieved, and undercut, springing from 
cushioned capitals scarcely so well formed, 
which surmount the piers formed of a 
large quatrefoil centre, with four detached 
columns placed in the angles of the curves 
of the quatrefoils. 

The minor columns to the piers are 
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slighily banded at regular distances with 
brass, but this band is too slight to be 
effective, which is a matter of regret, as 
this form of ornamentation is well adapted 
to this style, to which it is especially 
attached. The groining of the nave and 
aisles is of the simplest form, with ribs on 
the angles, with bosses at the intersec- 
tions, and cross-ribs from pier to pier, 
which in the clerestory are bracketted 
out as trefoiled columns, although to the 
aisles they are simply detached shafis. 
‘The western transept corresponds very 
mueh with the nave in almost all propor- 
tions, save that the arches, three in num- 
ber, of the eastern aisle are enriched with 
the dog-tooth ornament. These formed 
the approach to the six chapels and altars, 
which were, as is usual, separated by a 
screen wall. A double piscina still exists 
in the south wall of the southern transept. 


East of the western transept commences . 


the ancient choir, which I suppose to have 
occupied the three next bays, with the 
bay at the intersection of the eastern 
transept, the three bays farther east being 
apparently occupied by the presbytery. 

All these arches are as in the transept, 
but the piers have eight detached columns 
round the central shafts that vary in form. 
The seats and elbows to the stalls are 
generally those that must have been first 
put into the Cathedral. The poppy-heads, 
if I may so call the fleur-de-lis termi- 
nation to the bench-ends, are of the date 
of Henry VII. or VIIL., an evidence of 
the newly introduced Italian form of or- 
nament, but the canopies to the stalls are 
the sad work of Wyatt; but, bad as they 
are, it is but due to his memory to state 
that they exhibit much more knowledge 
of Gothic than could have been expected 
from the generally limited learning dis- 
played by the architects of a period when 
art and taste seem to have been swallowed 
up by the angry passions that overspread 
Europe. 

I could wish that I possessed sufficient 
eloquence and power of persuasion to in- 
dnece the Dean and Chapter to remove 
this screen of woodwork that so sadly 
destroys the beauty of the Cathedral; and 
if, with its removal, the organ could be 
placed in a transept, and the gallery re- 
moved, the ground-work of a choir would 
be disclosed, which, unadorned, would be 
much better than at present ; but if again 
partially enclosed by work similar to the 
screen now in the north-eastern transept, 
this choir would be fitted to its Cathedral, 
which cannot certainly be said of it at 
present. East of the transept was, I be- 
lieve, the high altar; the mark of a raised 
step certainly exists, and this portion is 


particularly marked as a part more espe- 
cially holy from the representation of our 
Lord in a vesica piscis in the groin imme- 
diately above. 

I imagine that had the east end been 
finished more eastward, the high altar 
would have been one bay more east, and 
ona line with the chapels of the eastern 
transept, in each of which there are two 
chapels. 

In the northern wall of the northern 
transept is a plain double ambry, with 
part of the original door, and in the ad- 
joining chapels is a lavatory, evidently 
used for washing the sacred vessels, and 
which is said to have been removed from 
the entrance to the vestry room. In the 
south transept is a double piscina and 
double ambry, but the most striking object 
in this transept, if not the most interesting 
bit of architecture in the Cathedral, is the 
tomb and hearse of Bishop Bridport, who 
is said to have completed this building in 
1258 or 1260. This is well known to 
most of us from the cast at Sydenham, 
placed there as a most perfect represen- 
tation of its style. 

The whole consists of an arcade sup- 
porting a groined roof, covered by a span 
roof, at the angles and apex of which are 
terminations foliated in the most exquisite 
finials. In this example the most simple 
form of hearse is preserved, the orna- 
mentation being strictly constructive, quite 
a pattern to the monuments of perhaps 
more refined times, that, although rich in 
pinnacles, crockets, and buttresses, and 
whose tracery certainly is more marvel- 
lously beautiful, lose sight of the objects 
of the erection, and instead of endeavour- 
ing to convey an idea of the charming 
repose here exemplified, fritter everything 
away in the most tantastic general forms. 

Proceeding further eastward, in which 
I conceive to be the presbytery, we find 
in the central-northern arch a beautiful 
chapel, erected to the memory of Ed- 
mund Audley, Bishop of Sarum, who died 
1524. 

It is of the finest period of Perpendicu- 
lar, is well-designed and carved, and has 
been cloured, apparently, in good taste. 

The chapel is divided on each side into 
two compartments, separated in the centre 
by an octagonal buttress, corresponding 
with small buttresses at the angles, orna- 
mented by twelve beautiful tabernacles, 
and terminating very cleverly in a sort 
of pedestal above the Cornice and straw- 
berry enrichments that crown the top 
of the chapel. The western division is 
occupied in the lower compartment by 4 
door and small window, the opening above 
being devoid of tracery. The eastern di- 
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vision has the tomb richly canopied, which 
forms a shelf which is again canopied at 
the springing of the arch. Can this upper 
division be intended to receive a represent- 
ation of the eastern sepulchre? The com- 
partments on the northern side are filled 
with tracery. The interior is richly 
groined in fan-tracery, with the arms of 
the founder and see in bosses. The altar 
has been removed, but the tabernacles re- 
main; the centre compartment contains 
what may possibly have been the cruci- 
fixion, but the carving has been so de- 
faced that it is difficult to ascertain. A 
large tabernacle and two smaller ones on 
each side complete the composition. 

We now arrive at the eastern end of 
the church, and you will here see what I 
described to you on the exterior, namely, 
the arrangement of the arches from the 
most eastern columns; this, although ar- 
ranged with consummate skill, is, from the 
nature inseparable from its construction, 
certainly most awkward. 

The three arches, too, are most unusually 
not enriched, as to the aisles, although 
from their filling the place of honour, we 
might easily expect that they would be 
still more adorned. This, and the peculiar 
construction on the angle-piers which I 
before spoke of, leads me very much to be- 
lieve that this termination was not at first 
intended, but that it was proposed to 
build, as I mentioned, on the exterior. 

The lady-chapel we now visit, and I 
will here particularly draw your attention 
to the extreme beauty of the shafts and 
the elegance of the groining, which, to my 
mind, is not outdone by that even of the 
Chapter-house. Beautiful although it is, 
it seems to want something to give it dig- 
nity and repose ; for we hardly estimate 
its design so much when we consider that 
the object of its erection was to embue the 
beholders with the strictest reverence. 
This building (I may be considered, I 
fear, heretical for saying so) would be far 
preferable as a palatial hall or chapter- 
house, than as a chapel dedicated to God’s 
service. 

Here let me pause, and before examin- 
ing the peculiarities of the construction of 
the internal abutments of the tower, call 
your attention to the sad want of taste ex- 
nbited in throwing open this latter por- 
tion of the Cathedral; it gives nothing of 
dignity by the change, aud an altar-screen, 
backed by the distant chapel, would be far 
preferable to the open and comfortless ap- 
pearance that the original architects never 
could have contemplated, and to which 
the whole arrangements of this building 
are in direct opposition. 

In the north-eastern transept, against 


the western wall, are placed ten stone 
tabernacles, corresponding very much with 
those in the western facade, and richly 
foliated. The spandrils are enriched by 
angels holding various emblems or musical 
instruments, and the whole has been richly 
coloured and gilded. It is said that this 
work was formerly the organ-screen, but 
I can find no traces on the columns at the 
point stated to justify me in this opinion, 
and I am rather d'sposed to believe that 
this formed the side portion of the reredos 
to the high altar. 

To continue the history of the propping 
of the tower. 

In the best Decorated period, about the 
time of the strutting the flying buttresses 
of the spire, or perhaps when the buttresses 
to the clerestory were erected across the 
eastern transept, were built these peculiar 
but beautiful arches, acting as braces in 
precisely a similar way to those of the 
same form at Wells, but which want the 
beauty that these exhibit. 

They are contrived in a most scientific 
manner by forming in the height of the 
original arch of the transept, an arch, the 
apex of which is on a level with the floor 
of the triforium, and an inverted arch upon 
this again, the curve of whose lines must 
resist the thrust of the tower in a great 
degree. The curve of this arch appears 
to me to partake somewhat of the Cate- 
narian curve, the properties of which I 
believe were not discovered until the six- 
teenth century. 

From the mouldings of the inverted 
arch being pointed at the junction with 
the lower arch, you will not at first see 
that the point is rounded in execution 
within the lines of the mouldings, but if 
you carefully examine it, you will find 
this is the case. I will now, if you please, 
take you beneath the tower, that you may 
observe the four main arches that support 
it, enriched with pateras. You will find 
that these pateras do not exist close to 
the capitals, but at that point a different 
moulding occurs. I gather from this, that 
only a portion of the first- built arches re- 
mains, that is to say, the upper of the 
three recesses, the lower ones being re- 
moved and enriched ones substituted to 
correspond more with the richer work of 
the newer tower and spire. These arches 
support an arcade, not now seen from the 
nave, that was formerly a series of detached 
Purbeck columns round the whole of the 
interior of the tower, but these have since 
been incorporated with the wall-work by 
the addition of extra masonry. Above 
this would have been the roof, supported 
on knee-pieces and corbels, but as there is 
no mark left of their existence, I think it 
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doubtful whether the work at this point 
was permanently completed, although I 
have little doubt that this story was to 
have been open to the church. I there- 
fore fancy a spire above was always con- 
templated, the roof was only erected in a 
temporary manner until the work should 
be re-commenced, which was not done, as 
we have seen before, until the existence of 
another style, which completed what a 
preceding generation commenced. 

I described to you the various settle- 
ments in the tower on the exterior, and 
their lengthened continuance, but as a 
last resource it was determined to block 
up windows and again buttress the inte- 
rior of the clerestory, which is most singu- 
larly and cleverly accomplished in addition 
to building two four-centred arches across 
the western transepts. This latter proved 
highly successful, but their erection ren- 
dered it unnecessary to complete the fly- 
ing buttresses I before pointed out to you 
at the south-western angle, and so fearless 
were they of the security of their precau- 
tions and the stability of the structure, 
that in 1480, some time after, they loaded 
the building with the groining now be- 
neath the tower. 

From this I am led to infer that there 
ean be no chance of a further settlement 
of this far-famed spire, and that if any 
slight depression has taken place since 
1480, it cannot be from the original cause, 
but simply from the decay of the mate- 
rials, as in our labours, however lasting, 
and however worthy the admiration of 
age after age, there is no disobeying the 
Divine precept, that everything is but 
dust. 

This address being ended, at three 
o’clock the members attended Divine ser- 
vice at the Cathedral. 

Mr. J. R. Planché then gave a descrip- 
tion of the monumental sculpture in the 
interior of the Cathedral. He first noticed 
the flat coffin-shaped stone of Purbeck 
marble, on the plinth between the west 
wall and the first pillar on the south side 
of the church, and which was brought 
from Old Sarum, and passed on to notice 
a slab said to have covered the remains of 
Bishop Osmund. He then noticed the 
monumental sculpture in the following 
order :— 

Bishop Roger; Bishop Joceline de Bal- 
liul; Bishop Poore, Bishop of Salisbury in 
1217, and the founder of the present 
cathedral; Bishop Bridport, to Egidius 
or Giles de Bridport, Bishop of Salisbury 
from 1256 to 1262; Bishop de la Wyle; 
Bishop Mitford; Bishop Robert de Wy- 
vil; William Longspée, Earl of Salisbury ; 
Sir John de Montacute; Robert, Lord 


Hungerford; Sir John Cheney; the 
Gorges Monument; Earl of Hertford; Sir 
Giles Mompesson; and lastly, the Boy 
Bishop :— 

I have purposely left to the last the 
effigy so well known as the Boy or Choris- 
ter Bishop, as I am not quite satisfied 
with its appropriation. There is no doubt 
that it was the ancient custom here, as 
well as in other cathedrals, for one of the 
boys of the choir to be elected on St. 
Nicholas Day (December 6th) a Bishop ; 
and from that period to the 28th of De- 
cember, the day of the Holy Innocents, to 
be apparelled in the episcopal vestments, 
and with mitre and pastoral staff perform 
all the duties and ceremonies of a bishop 
excepting mass; and it has been asserted 
by Mr. Gregory that if the boy chanced to 
die during that period he was buried with 
all the state and reverence due to a bishop. 
Of this latter circumstance I desire some 
evidence. Such an occurrence would natu- 
rally be rare, and I think could hardly 
have escaped being specially chronicled in 
the records of this Cathedral. If it be not, 
I shall continue to believe that this effigy, 
like that of the knight at Horsted Keynes 
and other examples, represents a person of 
full age, and has been only executed on a 
smaller scale in compliance with the desire 
of the deceased or his family, or the fancy 
of the sculptor. I am inclined to consider 
it as commemorating one of the Bishops of 
Salisbury who died somewhere about the 
close of the thirteenth century ; Robert de 
Wickhampton, or one of his successors, 
probably, who are known to have been 
buried in this Cathedral, but whose tombs 
have not yet been identified. Had the 
figure under consideration been intended 
to represent a boy, it would surely have 
been of life size: but it is too small to be 
considered the portrait of any chorister 
boy, and if it be a miniature effigy, what 
argument is there that will hold against 
its being a man’s? The error evidently 
arose in the first impression that it was 
that of a boy, and the discovery by Gre- 
gory of the eeremonial of the Chorister 
Bishop in the statutes of the chapter led 
him at once to jump at his conclusion. I 
may add that it was not originally a re- 
cumbent effigy, but evidently, from the 
canopy over it, had occupied an upright 
position against some wall or column. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Planché’s dis- 
course, the members visited the King’s 
School, the Matron’s College, and other 
objects of interest in the Close. There 
was a table d’héte at the White Hart. 

At half-past eight o’clock the Bishop 
held a conversazione at the Palace, which 
was attended by the members of the Asso- 
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ciation, and by the principal families in 
the city and neighbourhood. 

The Rev. Prebendary Fane gave a de- 
scription of some relics which had been 
discovered in a barrow lately opened near 
Warminster. 

The Rev. W. H. Jones, of Bradford-upon- 
Avon, read a paper on “The Merchants of 
the Staple.” 

Wednesday was devoted to an examina- 
tion of the muniments and the library of 
the Cathedral, and to an excursion to 
Wilton and its neighbourhood. At ten 
o'clock a numerous party assembled in the 
library, when— 

Mr. Black proceeded to a consideration 
of the muniments and manuscripts in the 
library at Salisbury Cathedral, and ex- 
pressed his deep regret that the shortness 
of the time which he had been in this city 
would prevent him from doing anything 
like justice to this interesting subject. 
The library contained a great number of 
books, original documents, and rolls. There 
must have been many muniments in the 
old Cathedral, some of which were now to 
be found in the present structure. Among 
these were some title-deeds and a liturgy 
belonging to the old Cathedral. There 
was one book of records, which was a sort 
of register, containing an account of the 
progress of the works at the new Cathe- 
dral previous to its opening. One of the 
oldest documents prior to the building of 
the present structure, was one of the time 
of Bishop Joceline, respecting land at 
Ramsbury and Cannings, which was grant- 
ed for service done to Henry, dean of 
Sarum, and which was of the twelfth cen- 
tury. There was another bearing date 
1239, to which was affixed the seal of the 
Abbess of Lacock. There were also two 
documents relating to one Nicholas de 
Ely, who was mentioned in the charter of 
William the dean as a workman (cemen- 
tarius), conveying to him a piece of land 
outside the Close, which he was to hold 
on payment of two wax tapers, of two 
pounds weight, for the mass of the Virgin. 
This person was also mentioned in the 
charter of Bishop Poore himself, and it is 
probable that some of the details of this 
Cathedral might have been copied by him 
from those at Ely. There was also an in- 
teresting document from the Pope, signed 
by a foreign cardinal, to the effect that 
Bishop Joceline had purged himself from 
any participation in the death of Thomas 
4 Becket. There was also a document of 
the fifteenth century, bearing date the 
fifteenth year of the reign of Henry IV., 
the seal of which illustrates the remark- 
able altar-cloth in the church of St. Thomas, 
containing a similar representation of the 


Annunciation on the seal. The proceed- 
ings of the Chapter date back as far as 
1282, and here is the original chapter-act 
of that time. There was a document in 
Norman French respecting William Mont- 
acute, earl of Salisbury, and also a docu- 
ment of the time of Bishop Poore, con- 
cerning the churches of Box and Whittle- 
ford. There was a document of the time 
of King Stephen, respecting Gilbert de 
Percy, whose seal it bore. Mr. Black then 
produced a number of final concords of the 
time of Richard I. and Henry III., some 
of which he translated. The writing of 
several of these was most beautiful. He 
next referred to a grant by John Ma- 
travers, lord of Lytchett, constituting a 
chantry to the church in that place, in 
the year 1269. He then produced one of 
the earliest of parish registers, dated 1579, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and being 
a transcript of the register of marriages 
and burials of Homington. With respect 
to the rolls, there was a remarkable one 
containing an account of the proceedings 
after the death of Henry, prior of Bur- 
stalls, Hants, and the election of a new 
prior. It was a deed of presentation to 
the bishop, of most interesting character. 
There was also a document containing a 
survey of all chantries, and the value of 
incumbencies, in the county. It is dated 
in the second year of Henry VI., and is 
remarkable for containing not only the 
name of the incumbents, but also remarks 
on their personal characters. In one place 
it states that a certain incumbent was an 
honest man and of good report, but it 
adds that he was very poor. This docu- 
ment was an instance of the difference in 
the use of words at that period and at the 
present time. It mentions Giles Crock- 
ford as an honest man, and as receiving 
twenty marks a year as one of the two 
priests at Hungerford chapel. It is stated 
that he was not used to the cure of souls, 
because he had been brought up to reli- 
gion,—meaning that he had been trained 
in a monastery. There was a large num- 
ber of rolls connected with the fabric, 
and referring to wages paid for the re- 
pairs of the cathedral and other work con- 
nected with it. He then noticed some 
of these, bearing date 1488, 1489, 1507, 
1516, and 1590, and subsequently referred 
to the MSS. belonging to the library, 
which were produced for the inspection 
of the company. They were as follow :— 
A copy of a tract written by the Vener- 
able Bede, which he considered as early 
as the latter part of the ninth century. 
A MS. containing a commentary upon 
the Book of Ecclesiastes, written in a 
beautiful hand, probably by that fine pen- 
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man, Alcnin. An interesting treatise on 
Church Music, containing a most valu- 
able code of intonations, and on which 
a paper had been received from Mr. 
Lambert, which Mr. Pettigrew would lay 
before the meeting. <A portion of a MS. 
Bible of the thirteenth century. A MS. 
of the tenth century, containing some 
of St. Augustine’s works. The Origines 
of Isidore, in the hand-writing of the 
twelfth century: this work was a sort of 
encyclopedia. A MS. Bible of the thir- 
teenth century, lettered 1620. A Chro- 
nicle of Jordain, a French writer, of the 
twelfth century. Among the most early 
works was a treatise of St. Augustine, 
written in France as early as the eighth 
century. The Chronicle of Reculpus, of 
the twelfth century. An hexameter poem 
of Bede’s, of the eleventh century. An- 
other copy of Reculpus, of the eleventh 
century. A fine copy of Browne’s “ Bri- 
tannia’s Pastorales,” being the copy which 
was lent to Crofton Croker for his new 
edition of this work. In conclusion, Mr. 
Black made some observations on the cedar 
boxes in which some of the vellum MSS. 
were kept. He observed that cedar was of 
all materials one of the most mischievous. 
He had made some experiments in concert 
with the late Lord Langdale, the Master 
of the Rolls, and they had ascertained that 
the wocd when new gave out a sort of 
resinous substance, which is quickly ab- 
sorbed by the parchments, which in time 
become agglutinated. He would suggest 
that the cedar should be well seasoned 
before used for sttch a purpose. 

At eleven o’clock an excursion was made 
to Wilton House, which, together with 
the beautiful grounds, was thrown open 
to the members of the Association. They 
afterwards visited the far-famed Lom- 
bardian church, erected a few years since 
by the munificence of the Right Hon. 
Sidney Herbert, M.P. 

Mr. George Godwin, the editor of the 
“ Builder,” gave a description of “ Early 
Christian Buildings and their Decorations, 
illustrated by Wilton Church.” 

After dining at the ordinary at the 
White Hart, the members re-assembled 
in the evening at the Council - house, 
under the presidency of Sir Fortunatus 
Dwarris, when Mr. Gordon Hills read a 
paper on the Round Towers of Ireland. 

Mr. Vere Irving then read the following 
paper on the Earthworks of Old Sarum. 

Those members of the Association who 
were present last year at the Norfolk con- 
gress, will at once recognise in the fortifi- 
cutions of Old Sarum an instance of that 
type of earthwork to which their atten- 
tion was then directed on more than one 
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occasion, at Norwich, Castle Rising, and 
Ely, and which has since been the subject 
of considerable discussion. As, however, 
there are many friends here whom we had 
not the pleasure of seeing in Norfolk, I 
hope I shall not be considered tedious if I 
commence these observations with a short 
recapitulation of circumstances with which 
many of our members are already ac- 
quainted. 

The type of earthwork in question has 
been most accurately defined, and can 
never be confounded with any of the 
others met with in Great Britain. It 
consists of a mount more or less arti- 
ficial, having attached to it one or more 
earthwork enclosures, generally of great 
strength, the form of this mount varying 
from a nearly perfect cone, through a 
truncated one, till it assumes that of a 
hollow crater, which is the one in which 
we meet with it at Old Sarum. 

It is met with in almost every part of 
the island, and is generally, I might al- 
most say invariably, found in connection 
with Saxon castles, which in most in- 
stances were succeede’’ by Norman for- 
tresses, the walls of these strongholds 
occupying the summi's of the mounts and 
embankments, while the other buildings 
attached to them were erected in the en- 
closed areas. Owing to this connection, 
these earthworks were generally treated 
by archeologists as mere accessories of the 
castles, and did not obtain that attention 
to which their importance entitled them. 
To this, however, there were to be found 
more than one honourable exception in 
the case of local histories of particular 
places, where the origin of individual 
earthworks of this type was most fully 
enquired into; but it was not until the 
publication of Mr. Harrod’s “Castles and 
Convents of Norfolk,” that a general in- 
terest was excited in the subject as a 
whole. ‘That gentleman, after a most 
minute and persevering examination of 
the Norfolk examples, announced in the 
work referred to his conviction that earth- 
works of this class were the remains of 
aboriginal British fortresses which existed 
before the Roman invasion. 

The foundation of Mr. Harrod’s views is 
founded on the stupendous fortifications of 
Castle Acre, where, in the immediate vici- 
nity of remarkable earthworks of the class 
we are considering, there exists a great 
and undoubted Roman camp. From his 
examination of these he drew the conclu- 
sion that the lines of the latter had been 
deflected so as to accommodate themselves 
to the mount and its enclosures, and that 
this was evidence of the prior existence of 
the latter. With all respect, however, to 
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his well-known eminence as an archwo- 
logist, I was unable to agree with Mr. 
Harrod in this. On visiting the spot 
1 could see no trace of this intentional 
deflection of the Roman ramparts; but 
presumptive evidence of the contrary, 
the lines of their entrenchment being 
in my opinion independent cf’ the others, 
and presenting a common form of their 
castrametation. In corroboration of this. 
opinion I referred to the Roman camp 
at Marlborough, and its position in re- 
gard to a mount of a similar character 
included in the Saxon Castle, which will 
be found most ably described in Mr. 
Waylen’s History of the town. 

Mr. Harrod also found fragments of 
Roman pottery on the mount at Castle 
Acre, and deduced from this that it was 
occupied by that nation after its erection. 
I however pointed out that there was. no 
evidence that the place where these pot- 
sherds were found was that of their ori- 
ginal deposit, and I contrasted this with 
the discoveries of Roman interments un- 
doubtedly undisturbed in their original 
state beneath, and therefore prior, or at 
least contemporaneous with the mounds 
in the castle of Lewes and at Canterbury. 

I also adverted to. the description of 
the British entrenchments given in the 
classic historians, and shewed. how inferior 
their character was to the formidable one 
which is always presented by those of the 
present type, pointing out how incon- 
sistent it was to suppose that had a better 
existed they should have been passed over 
in total silence, whilst these authors elabo- 
rately described others of infinitely minor 
importance. 

The conclusion which I endeavoured to. 
support was that the mounds in these 
fortifications were originally erected for 
sepulchral purposes, and might date from 
even an earlier period than the Roman 
invasion, though most of them belonged 
to the period of their occupation, but that 
they were not applied to military purposes 
till a later date. Of course when this 
type of defence was once adopted and 
approved of, mounds would be erected on 
purpose, where no previous existing one 
adapted for the purpose could be found 
near the spot which it was wished to for- 
tify; while, on the other hand, mounds 
that were not conveniently situated would 
not be applied to the purposes of military 
resistance. Having now, and I hope with- 
out undue prolixity, made apparent the 
importance of this type of earthworks and 
the interesting questions attached to it, I 
proceed to consider the light thrown upon 
it by the particular example which we 
have seen at Old Sarum. 
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In the first place I would direct your 
attention to the documentary and histo- 
rical information we possess relative to 
this fortifieation. 

As to its occupation by the aboriginal 
British, prior to the Roman invasion, we 
do not p:ssess the smallest evidence of a 
trustworthy character. The classic histo- 
rians only furnish the most meagre and 
scanty information as to the towns and 
strongho!ds of the British before they fell 
under the Imperial rule. It is rare, in- 
deed, if ever their descriptions enuble us 
to fix the exact sites of the few that they 
more pointedly refer to, and among these 
Old Sarum is not to be found. The at- 
tempt to identify it with one of the towns 
taken by Vespasian is merely a piece of 
wild and idle conjecture, totaly unworthy 
of the present stute of archeological 
science. I am aware that it has been 
argued that, because we find in subsequent 
times that it was known by the Romans 
as Sorbiodunum, and as this word is of 
Celtic origin, that, therefore, this is a proof 
that it was known and occupied by the ab- 
original tribes before their subjection. The 
least attention to the facts of the case and 
to the rules of evidence will, however, 
shew in a moment how utterly futiie such 
a conclusion really is. The Romans, al- 
though they subdued, didnot exterminate 
or drive out the natives, as we find from 
more than one historian was the custom of 
the Saxons. On the contrary, they con- 
tented themselves with the acknowledg- 
ment of their power as the paramount 
sovereigns, and when this was admitted, 
encouraged the people to establish settle- 
ments of their.own. The testimony of 
Tacitus, as to the course pursued by Agri- 
cola in this matter, is conclusive as to the 
fact. At no time can we suppose that 
there was ever a great infusion of the 
Italian element into this islind. Their 
military force never exceeded four legions, 
and their colonies, or strictly Latin settle- 
ments, were few and far between. Under 
these circumstances, it is impossible to 
suppose that Latin entirely superseded the 
Celtic language. Nay, we have proof of 
the inaccuracy of such a supposition in the 
fact that the moment the legions wero 
withdrawn we find the bards at once using 
a Celtic language, intelligible to the mode: n 
Welsh sholar. The truth is, that during 
the Roman occupation, the Latin held the 
same relation to the British as it does in 
Hungary at the present moment to the 
Magyar language. In such a state of 
matters it is evident that the Celtic origin 
of a word can afford no proof that the 
place which it denotes existed prior to the 
author in which it is found, and that if he 
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is a late one it may actually date as low as 
the appearance of the Saxons. 

Of the occupation of Old Sarum by the 
Romans, we do possess a certuin amount 
of documentary evidence, but it is neither 
so full nor so unwavering as that met with 
in other places. 

Ptolemy, our earliest authority, omits 
any mention of it in his enumeration of 
the towns in the territory of the Belge. 
Sorbiodunum, however, occurs in the 7th, 
12th, and 15th Iters of Antoninus, and I 
have no doubt that Old Sarum is the place 
meant, but I may remind you that there 
is an amount of discrepancy in these Iters 
which would make the name equally ap- 
plicable to a well-marked Roman station 
a few miles distant, either on one side or 
the other. The Notitia and Ravennas are 
both silent on the subject, for one can 
hardly admit the assertion of Horsley that 
the Ardaoneon of the latter is identical 
with Sorbiodunum, to carry much weight, 
in the absence of all corroborative testi- 
mony. Lastly, the very doubtful Richard 
of Cirencester, whose authority was most 
— Antoninus, again mentions Sor- 

iodunum as garrisoned by a Roman force, 
and as being a town under Latian law, or 
one of the third class, 

In some monastie writers it is called 
**Severia,” and in others, “Czsari Our- 
gum,” and a great deal of ingenuity has 
been bestowed on the origin of these, 
I think to little purpose, as no one can 
account for the Latin conceits. of the 
monkish authors of the time of the Henries 
and Edwards, without at least an amount 
of labour which the result never repays. 

In Romano-British times, the docu- 
mentary information is again a blank. 
Sarum cannot be recognised as one of the 
towns in Nennius. Archbishop Usher, in- 
deed, thinks that it is represented by Caer 
Carantes or Caradoc, and in this he is fol- 
lowed by our esteemed associate Mr. Beale 
Poste, on, I am afraid, very insufficient 
evidence. In fact, | believe that the very 
triad on which Mr. Poste relies completely 
negatives the possibility of the places being 
identical. In it Caer Caradoc is described 
as situated in Loegria. Now the Logrins, 
the inhabitants of this district, are con- 
tinually mentioned by Taliessin and the 
other great intramural bards of the 6th 
-and 7th centuries, as Northern British 
tribes, which became allied to the Saxons 
of Northumberland. They appear to cor- 
respond with the Brigantes of Ptolemy, 
and occupied the counties of York, Dur- 
ham, and the south of Northumberland, 
in which, accordingly, Caer Caradoc must 
be sought. 

There is, however, another triad, which 
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certainly appears to establish a connection 
between Caer Caradog and Stonehenge. 
“The three chief Cav, vam cor of Inis 
Pridain are these; the Bangor, of Warrior 
Ibid in Caer Worgom; the Cor of Emris 
in Caer Caradoc; and the Gwidrin Ban- 
gor, in the Innis Avelen.” It is difficult, 
however, to see what this can exactly 
mean. Archdeacon Williams observes— 
“Caer Caradog is undoubtedly the stupen- 
dous British earthwork which still crowns 
the height on which Old Saron, the city of 
the Saronide, once stood, and within which 
was erected the Cor Emris, representing 
the name alone of the druidical temple.” 
‘lhis, however, is to admit that the Cor 
Emriys is not Stonehenge, but something 
else, and if so it may be in any part of the 
country. Mr. Beale Poste, however, in- 
geniously suggests, that in consequence of 
the threatening position of the Saxons, 
Stonehenge was abandoned between the 
years 510 and 552, and the assemblies, 
religious or otherwise, held there, removed 
to within the ramparts of Old Sarum for 
protection, but even then it seems strange 
that the triad should advert to an unfor- 
tunate period of the Celtic history, and 
not to the more glorious one when Stone- 
henge received the name of the Cor of 
Ambrosius. 

It has been asserted that the Saxon 
Chronicle records that in the year 552 
Cynric took a town from the Britons, 
which is identified with Sarum, by the 
name of Seabyrig, which corresponds with 
its modern one. This, however, is an en- 
tire mistake. The Saxon Chronicle does 
nothing of the kind. Its words are— 
“This year Cynric fought against the 
Britons, at the place which is called Seao- 
byrig, and he put the Bretwalas to flight.” 
In some MSS. the name is given as Searo- 
burh, and Saelerberi. It is clear that the 
place is spoken of most markedly as exist- 
ing, not at the date mentioned, but when 
the chronicle was written — about five 
hundred years later. There is no mention 
of the capture of any town, and this is 
deserving of remark, as immediately be- 
low, under the years 571 and 577, this 
circumstance is most pointedly referred to. 

This interpretation of the e is 
confirmed by all the later authors who 
followed the Saxon chronicles as their au- 
thority,—such as Ethelwerd, Florence of 
Worcester, Geoffry Gourman, &. Henry 
of Huntingdon even goes further, for he 
seems to infer that the place was at the 
time in the possession of the Saxons, and 
that the Britons made an inroad upon 
them. 

With the Saxons, the evidence of their 
having occupied the site, and made it a 
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place of importance, flows so strong and 
clear, that the only difficulty becomes one 
of selection; otherwise the mere comme- 
moration of the notices would overrun the 
necessary limits of this paper. 

Those in the Saxon Chronicle, and the 
historians founded on it, have been already 
referred to. I may add, however, that 
there is in Henry of Huntingdon a curious 
enumeration of the sees of England, with 
the peculiarities attached to each. 

“ Batha lacu-—-Salesberia feris—Cantuaria pisces. 
Eboracum silves—Excestria clara metallis.” 
The Monasticon relates that it was a fa- 

vourite resort of King Egbert’s. 

Geoffry Gourman says that King Ed- 
gar held here his court— 

“Mul! i assembla—grant barrage. 

Menit Baron, i vent de hault parrage.” 

In the Antiquitates Sarisburiensis seve- 
ral charters of this period are quoted—as, 
for instance, one by which Ina, king of 
the West Saxons about 720, granted cer- 
tain lands to the church of St. James at 
Sarisbyrig, and his wife, Ethel Oronga, 
others to the nuns of St. Mary. Again, in 
1060, Editha, widow of King Edward, 
grants lands to the same nuns of St. 
Mary. 

The most important of these documents, 
however, is an order by King Alfred, in 
872, which is thus translated :—‘“I, Al- 
fred, King and Monarch of the English, 
have commanded Earl Leofric, of Wiltun- 
shire, not only to preserve the Castle of 
Sarum, but to make another ditch to be 
defended by palisadoes.” How valuable 
would be every word of this order in ex- 
plaining the earthworks of Sarum, if we 
could obtain the original, but in this I am 
sorry to say I have entirely failed. 

It is quoted in “Ancient Wiltshire,” 
and is there said to be established by old 
MSS. in the Bodleian and the Cottonian 
Libraries, but no references are given. In 
the earlier Antiquitates Sarisburiensis a 
reference is given to the Bodleian, the au- 
thorities of which have, with their usual 
courtesy, exerted themselves to trace the 
document, but without success. At the 
same time I swept the Cottonian, with 
the like result. I can hardly conceive 
that a document so pointedly quoted is a 
mere myth, and I trust that it may still 
be discovered in some forgotten nook. 

There is also abundant evidence that 
Sarum was an object worthy of the cupi- 
dity of the Dane, and that Sweyn ravaged 
it about a.p. 1003. 

The same remark applies to the Norman 
as to the Saxon era. William the Con- 

queror held a most important court here, 
almost immediately after the establish- 
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ment of his power. In the succeeding 
reign the episcopal see was transferred here 
from Sherborne, in the time of Bishop 
Herman. The cathedral church, however, 
was only erected by Bishop Osmund, his 
successor, who, in the year 1091, grants a 
charter, confirmed by the king, by which 
he conveys to the Church certain lands, 
the tithes of Salisbury—two and a-half 
hides of land in that town, six and a-half 
hides in Stratford, and before the gate of 
the castle the lands on both sides the way, 
for gardens and houses for the canons. At 
this time it would appear that part of the 
castle area was held by the clergy, and 
the remainder by the castellan, the con- 
sequence of which was frequent disputes, 
and the removal of the Cathedral to its 
present site. There does not appear to 
exist any direct evidence as to the time 
when OJd Sarum was abandoned as a mili- 
tary post, but this is not unusual in the 
case of similar stronghoks. 

The next class of evidence to which I 
would direct your attention is that of the 
coins and other reliques found in and near 
Old Sarum. This coincides in a remark- 
able manner with that derived from his- 
torical documents. As to the aboriginal 
and Romano-British period, it is a blank. 
The evidence as to Koman occupation is 
very strong. The Antiquitates Sarisbu- 
riensis attest the discovery within these 
earthworks of the coins of Hadrian, 
Severus, Carausius, Flavius, Constantine, 
Julianus, Valentinianus, Theodosius, Hono- 
rius, and also of silver Lares, and a leaden 
Diana. The Saxon coins included those of 
Cerdic and Edgar. There was also found 
a curious leaden piece, of uncertain age, 
to which I have not as yet been able to 
pay the attention it deserves, 

I may take this opportunity of noticing 
a very prevalent error as to the effect 
which ought to be given to the discovery 
of coins, as evidence of the time when a 
particular place was occupied. It is too 
common to assume that because a coin of 
any particular emperor or king is found 
within a fortification, it must have ex- 
isted during his reign. To assert this is 
to overlook the fact that these coins were 
often current long after the death of the 
king whose name they bear. For we have 
no evidence of the coin being generully 
called in throughout the kingdom till very 
recent times, and we know that even then 
this requirement was never universally 
complied with. In pointing out the neces- 
sity of being cautious in dedue'ng conclu- 
sions from the discovery of particular coins, 
I have not, however, the most distant in- 
tention of throwing discredit on the valu- 
able and important evidence which they 
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furnish, but merely wish to guard against 
ushing this into minute and detailed in- 

tance 4 which the facts cannot, from 

their very nature, ever fully establish. 

The character of the earthworks them- 
selves also furnishes most pregnant evi- 
dences of the time when they were erected, 
where this is not obscured by alterations of 
a later date. And I shall now conclude 
these remarks with a short statement of 
the impression which this morning’s in- 
spection has produced on my mind as to 
those at Old Sarum. 

He then observed that the central earth- 
work was not British, but Saxon, and was 
later than the exterior ones. He could 
not reduce the earthworks of Old Sarum 
to any of the Roman types. Mr. Swayne 
had pointed out that on the hill opposite 
there were two terraces, and it was con- 
trary to the custom of the Romans to 
establish a camp when it was commanded 
by an opposite height. If ever it was held 
by the Romans it was only as an occupa- 
tion camp. He had recently observed that 
the hill had been scarped below the ditch, 
and it appeared to him that originally the 
hill was only scarped, and that the ditch 
was subsequently dug. In this form it 
exactly corresponded with Salisbury, there 
being only one gate to both. The E gate 
at Old Sarum was no doubt coeval with 
th» ditch. He very much questioned 
whether this was the ditch excavated by 
Alfred. ‘The ditch was probably coeval 
with the central work, which being of the 
crater form was later than some other ex- 
amples of the type. 

On Thursday the archeologists visited 
Burcombe Church, Wardour House and 
Castle, Tisbury Charch, and Place House. 

In the evening there was a conversazione 
at the Deanery, which was attended by 
the members of the Association and by the 
élite of the city and neighbourhood. Mr. 
Black gave some further information re- 
specting the manuscripts in the Cathedral 
library, and Mr. Pettigrew read a paper, 
by Mr. H. Syer Cuming, on “ Memorials 
oF Charles IL. connecte:t with Wiltshire.” 

The programme of Friday’s proceedings 
embraced Stonvhenge, Amesbury, Lake 
House, and Durnford Church. 

In the evening the Worshipful the 
Mayor held a conversazione at the Council 








Chamber, at which there was a very large 
assemblage of ladies and gentlemen con- 
nected with the Association and with the 
city and neighbourhood. 

Mr. Gilbert J. French read a paper on 
the “Origin of the Interlaced Ornamen- 
tation.” He observed that the style of 
interlaced ornament to which he referred 
was found in an infinite variety of devices 
on the earliest sculpture, whether of stone 
or metal, and in the oldest manuscripts 
and illuminations of Britain and Ireland. 
It retained its peculiar distinctive cha- 
racter throughout the Roman occupation 
of Britain, slightly modified by, and often 
mixed with, classical ornaments. These, 
however, in a great measure disappeared 
during the Saxon period, a circumstance 
which induces the belief that, whatever 
its origin and purpose, interlaced ornamen- 
tation was equally familiar to the Saxon 
invaders and to the British aborigines. 
It entered largely inte Norman architec- 
ture; but from the time of the Conquest 
it gradually became less ysed, though 
traces of it are to be met with at nearly 
every period in the history of British art. 
Thus it was revived with the introduction 
of printing, when many beautiful capital 
letters, copied from ancient manuscripts, 
were reproduced as woodcuts. It re- 
appeareil in the strapwork peculiar to the 
architecture and ornamentation of the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean eras. It is 
found in the bone-lace patterns of this 
country and of Northern Europe in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
was retained in almost its original purity 
for the decoration of the dirks, targets, 
brooches, and powder-horns of the Scottish 
Highlanders within the last hundred years. 
The idea of this interlaced work was 
ascribed to the basket-making and wicker- 
work of the aborigines, which was the 
first natural step in the path of civiliza- 
tion. 

Mr. Horman Fisher read a paper on 
“The Proceedings in the Star Chamber 
against the Recorder of Salisbury in 
1632.” 

Mr. Black then gave a short description 
of some ancient documents connected with 
Trinity Hospital. 

On Saturdity the closing Meeting took 
place at ten o’clock. 
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ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


July 20. Bath having been fixed upon 
for the place of holding the Annual Meet- 
ing, an introductory meeting was held this 
afternoon in the banquetting-room of the 
Guildhall, the chair being taken by the 
President of the Institute, Lord Talbot de 
Malahide. 

The Mayor, addressing the President, 
thanked him on behalf of the citizens of 
Bath for the ready compliance which had 
been granted to the invitation forwarded 
them to hold their meeting in this city, 
coupling therewith a sincere expression of 
cordial welcome to his Lordship and the 
members of the Institute present. The 
reasons for such cordial welcome were— 
because the pursuits of the Institute tended 
to foster careful observation and accurate 
knowledge; promoted improvement by re- 
calling the beauties of past days, drawing 
attention to objects which had passed un- 
heeded in that direction, and thus in some 
measure promoted the public taste; illus- 
trated history, and shed a light on the 
manners and customs of our ancestors; 
and also induced, by an accurate observa- 
tion of past occurrences, the learning of 
wise lessons for the future. Referring to 
the scope Bath and its vicinity afforded 


the Institute for conducting its investiga- 
tions and researches, his Worship re- 
marked that Bath, like other cities, had 
peculiarities of its own. There was scarce- 
ly an eminence around it but was crowned 
by primeval earthworks, and scarcely a 
mound but was at one time the site of a 


Roman villa. And if the Institute turned 
to the city itself, they would find one of 
the most unrivalled collections of Roman 
antiquities possessed by any city. These 
were the property of the Corporation, 
who had great pleasure in allowing an 
inspection of them by the members of the 
Institute during their stay. The whole 
of the neighbourhood of the city was 
studded with ecclesiastical remains and 
buildings well deserving of attention ; 
while at South Wraxall and Great Chal- 
field would be found some admirable spe- 
cimens of domestic architecture. But he 
need not enlarge on the subject, as he 
trusted the members would find many and 
frequent opportunities of taking excur- 
sions to objects at a distance, and near 
home. He was sure the meeting would 
feel grateful with him at the readiness 
which the citizens had displayed in en- 
Tiching the museum; no application for 
assistance in this respect had been made in 
vain, but bad been met with readiness. 


His Worship concluded with an expres- 
sion, on behalf of the citizens and himself, 
of their warmest and most sincere and 
cordial welcome to the Institute on its 
arrival in the city. 

Bishop Carr cordially seconded the wel- 
come given to the President and members 
of the Institute by the Mayor, and ex- 
pressed a hope that the engagements in 
which they would be occupied during their 
stay would abundantly satisfy them for 
having honoured Bath with a visit. The 
remainder of his Lordship’s observations 
went to elucidate the historical and social 
advantages derived by the community 
from the investigations conducted by the 
Institute and other similar bodies. 

J. Murch, Esq., as representing the 
Royal Literary and Scientific Institution, 
also joined in welcoming the Institute to 
this city, and invited its members to make 
such a use of the museum, library, or read- 
ing room of the Institution, as might be 
convenient during their stay. The Insti- 
tution (Mr. M. observed) might well offer 
a cordial welcome to the distinguished 
visitors present, seeing the Institute would 
tend to promote the objects which the sub- 
scribers of the Institution had at heart. 
They would find Bath not merely a fashion- 
able city, fit for the idle and frivolous, but 
a place where art, and science, and litera- 
ture have had from an early period a not 
ungenial home. And where should an 
Archeological Society meet, if not on the 
site of Roman villas, in the neighbourhood 
of the most important Druidical remains 
of the kingdom, and in a county which, 
amid many other objects of interest, re- 
joiced in a Glastonbury Abbey and a Wells 
Cathedral? He hoped that this visit of 
the Institute to Bath would awaken such 
desires in its members that they would re- 
turn to it again. 

J. H. Markland, Esq., in welcoming 
the Iustitute on behalf of the Bath Lite- 
rary Society, of which he was President, 
expressed his warm thanks to the President 
for his efforts in the matter of “treasure 
trove,” on which subject he had reeently 
introduced a Bill into the House of Lords, 
and also his regret that the city was de- 
prived of the presence of many of those 
who on former occasions graced the meet- 
ings of the Institute with their attend- 
ance. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide acknowledged 
the honour done to the Institute in 
being invited to visit Bath, and also the 
several expressions of welcome whieh had 
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been given utterance to. While admitting 
that the city was not altogether unknown 
to him, as he had for many years been 
familiar with it, and appreciated the ad- 
vantage which it possessed, his Lordship 
at the same time acknowledged that it 
was a matter of extreme satisfaction to 
him to be able to spend a few days in the 
investigation of the objects of interest 
which studded the neighbourhood, and of 
any customs or historical associations con- 
nected with it. Bath had always been 
celebrated for the taste of its inhabitants, 
for the patronage given to the more 
liberal arts, and tor the number of distin- 
guished persons who had made it their 
residence in order to cultivate, with more 
quiet and less disturbance from the tur- 
moils of life, those more graceful pursuits. 
He should not allude at any length to the 
course proposed to be taken by the Institute 
during the present meeting, but he hoped 
there would be a good supply of papers at 
the sections, as on these more especially 
depended the interest of the meeting. 
Having observed that there was scarcely 
any subject but would prove interesting 
when investigated with reference to by- 
gone times, his Lordship remarked that 
Bath had been long well known as the 
abode of fashion, and any watter con- 
nected with this subject would be of the 
greatest possible interest. He believed all 
of them, if the truth was spoken, were oc- 
casionally fond of a little gossip, and he 
hoped no one would be offended at their 
devoting a little time to the investigation 
of ancient gossip. Members would be glad 
to hear any contribution of well-authenti- 
cated matter of this kind, from Bladud to 
Beau Nash. His Lordship then referred 
to the Bill introduced by him into the 
Lords, as mentioned by Mr. Markland, and 
pointed out the importance of some mea- 
sure of this kind, and also the difficulty 
of dealing with it without trenching on 
the rights of the people of this country. 
The Bill had been read a first time and 
printed, and he considered that for the 
present his object was gained. Next Ses- 
sion he hoped to take another step in ad- 
vance, and he trusted the Bill might be 
found beneficial to the cause of archeology, 
the object of which was the prevention, if 
possible, of acts of vandalism being com- 
mitted by legislative or by municipal 
authorities. 

G. Vulliamy, Esq., the Secretary of the 
Institute, then informed the meeting of 
the arrangements which had been made 
for the further proceedings, and re- 
quested the early co-operation of such as 
intended taking part in the excursions, so 
that complete arrangements might be 


made for their conveyance and refresh- 
ment. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, the 
members proceeded first on a visit to the 
Abbey church, where C. E. Davis, Esq., 
F.S.A., one of the Honorary Secretaries to 
the Local Committee, who acted as the 
cicerone of the company, pointed out the 
objects of greatest interest. Mr. Davis di- 
rected the notice of the company to the 
grave of Lord Byron’s father, and to the 
tomb of Beau Nash, with Dr. Haring- 
ton’s epitaph— 

“If social virtues make remembrance dear,” &c. 


He then proceeded to the monument of 
Jacob Bosanquet, with its beautiful repre- 
sentation of the Good Samaritan, by W. 
Carter, in the south transept; where is 
also the tomb of the Wallers, whose re- 
cumbent figures were much admired as 
fine specimens of the art of the period. 
The nose of the knight is missing, and it 
was stated that it is on record, as an histo- 
rical fact, that the nusal member was cut 
off by James the Second on occasion of a 
visit to the Abbey. Mr. Davis took occa- 
sion to correct this, by remarking that 
Pepys, writing before James’s visit, notices 
the loss of the nose. The tomb of Sir 
Richard Bickerton, by Chantrey, in the 
north transept, and of Sir Philip Frowde, 
who died in 1674, were next pointed out. 
Prior Bird’s Chapel occupied the attention 
of the company for some time, the beauties 
and peculiarities, and charming sculpture, 
being subjects of general admiration. The 
tomb of Lady Miller, referred to by John- 
son, that of Quin, with Garrick’s epitaph, 
and other monuments, received due atten- 
tion. 

On leaving the Abbey, the party pro- 
ceeded to inspect the baths and pump- 
rooms. In their perambulation, the town 
residence of Ralph Allen, with its beauti- 
ful facade, situated behind York-street, 
was pointed out. Hetling-house (the 
ancient town residence of the Hungerford 
family, and where the Bath and West of 
England Agricultural Society was esta- 
blished morethan 120 years ago by thegreat 
Duke of Bedford,) having been visited, the 
party proceeded up the Sawclose, where 
Mr. Davis pointed out Beau Nash’s quon- 
dam palace, adjoining the theatre, and 
thence to the Blue-coat School. Having 
inspected the remaining portion of the 
old city wall on the Upper Borough walls, 
the party proceeded by way of St. Michael’s 
church and High-street to Boatstall-lane, 
where the archeologists inspected with 
much interest the portion of the old east 
wall of the city, of the date of 1500, and 
still in good preservation. Here the party 
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separated, after tendering a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Davis. 

In the evening a very numerous and 
fashionable company assembled in the 
reading-room of the Royal Literary and 
Scientific Institution, under the presidency 
of J. H. Markland, Esq.; his Worship the 
Mayor, Lord Talbot de Malahide, and W. 
Tite, Esq., M.P., being present. The Rev. 
F. Kilvert read his paper on “ Ralph Allen 
and Prior Park.” 

The museum for the meeting was ar- 
ranged in one of the small apartments of 
the Assembly Rooms; and there was dis- 
played an extensive and varied collection 
of articles of the first antiquarian, scienti- 
fic, and artistic interest, contributed by 
residents of the city and neighbourhood, 
and by friends and members of the Insti- 
tute at a distance. The task of arranging 
the objects sent for exhibition devolved on, 
and was satisfactorily performed by, the 
Curator of the Institute, C. Tucker, Esq., 
F.S.A. 

At ten o’clock on Wednesday morning 
a meeting of the Section of History was 
held at the Assembly Rooms, under the 
presidency of Joseph Hunter, Esq., 
V.P.S.A., in the absence of Sir J. P. 
Boileau, Bart., and a brief but interesting 
paper was read by J. H. Markland, Esq., 
D.C.L., “On an Anglo-Saxon Guild at 
Bath.” Edwin Guest, Esq., D.C.L., de- 
livered a lecture on “ 'The Boundary Lines 
which separated the Welsh and English 
races in the neighbourhood of Bath dur- 
ing the seventy-five years which followed 
the capture of that city, a.D. 577, with 
speculations as to the Welsh princes who, 
during that period, were reigning in So- 
mersetshire.” 

Section of Antiquities.—In this section 
Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., presided, 
and the only paper read was by Mr. Jef- 
fery, on “ Lansdown,” which was published 
on the occasion of its being read before 
the members of the Bath Literary and 
Philosophical Association. Mr. Jeffery 
having concluded, the President of the 
section conveyed to him the thanks of 
the meeting for his very able paper, which 
evinced great archeological knowledge, 
historical research, and personal investiga- 
tion. The morning being far advanced, 
the reading of the paper announced by the 
Rev. S. Austin, on “ ‘Tumuli opened in the 
Isle of Purbeck,” was omitted. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon a 
large party of the archeologists visited 
Hampton Down and Prior Park, accom- 
panied by the Rev. H. M. Scarth and 
Mr. C. E. Davis, two of the local secre- 
taries. Most of the excursionists rode in 
carriages, but, as the weather was remark- 
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ably fine, and the air cool and refreshing, 
a large number went on foot. On arriving 
at Hampton Down, the Rev. H. M. Scarth 
proceeded to point out the remains of the 
Belgic camp, traversing the main road 
which ran through it, pointing out the 
course of the Wansdyke, and the vume- 
rous hut circles which are to be found in 
various parts of the camp. The descrip- 
tive explanation given by Mr. Scarth was 
rendered intelligible by a large and well- 
executed plan of the camp, which he had 
brought for the purpose. While on the 
Down, the great Roman Fossway was also 
pointed out, as well as the antiquarian 
remains on Little Solsbury. The party 
next proceeded to Prior Park, passing the 
quarries once worked by Ralph Allen, 
On arriving at the mansion, which was 
thrown open to their inspection, the com- 
pany entered at the back, walking through 
the hall to the front. Here they gazed 
for some minutes on the magnificent view 
before them, which, at the time of the 
inspection, was gorgeous in the extreme, 
and then proceeded to the chapel. The 
visitors left the mansion shortly after five 
o’clock, and returned to Bath to be pre- 
sent at the banquet, which took place in 
the Guildhall, and was provided by Mr. 
Gibbs, of Union-street. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide presided ; the 
company included the Mayor and Mrs, 
Faleoner ; Sir A. H. Elton, M.P.; Beres- 
ford Hope, M.P.; the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells; Bishop Carr; Archdeacon Gun- 
ning; Revds. J. Bond, J. A. Dean, A. Fane, 
F. Fisher, E. Hill, W. Hale, J. Hunter, 
W. A. Jones, F. Kilvert, H. Law, R. J. 
Meade, J. F. Moor, W. Pedder, J. Rate, 
T. P. Rogers, H. M. Scarth, E. ‘I'rollope, 
F, Warre, J. Wood; Professor Donaldson, 
Dr. Jones (Beaumaris), Dr. Shuttleworth, 
Dr. Turnham ; W. Bush, F. H. Dickinson, 
W. Long, J. H. Markland, D.C.L., J. 
Murch, H. D. Skrine, J. Soden, Esqrs., 
&c., besides a considerable number of ladies, 
to the number in the whole of about 120. 

Thursday was occupied in an excursion 
by rail and coach to Glastonbury, and an 
inspection of the famous Abbey and other 
objects of interest in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. A meeting whigh had been 
appoiuted to take place in the evening was 
abandoned, as the excursionists did not re- 
turn till a rather late hour. 

During the day a selection of about 
five-and-twenty of the Latin charters, &., 
belonging to the corporation of the city, 
were exhibited in the council-room of the 
Guildhall. Thongh unintelligible to most 
of those who inspected them, they excited 
much interest when explained by the list 
of the selection published by the Mayor. 
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This reference tract contained a photo- 
graph, representing the corporation maces 
granted to them by Queen Elizabeth in 
1590, and also the silver gilt grace-cup 
and salver presented to the corporation 
by H.R.H. Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
father of George III. The documents, 
which are in excellent preservation, in- 
cluded the following :— 

Charter (7th Dee., 1st Richd. I.,) 
whereby he commands that the citizens of 
Bath who are of the Merchant Guild, shall 
be free from all toll, passage, lastage, and 
other customs, in the same manner as the 
citizens of the Merchant Guild of Win- 
chester were. 

A Charter (12th Nov., 3rd Edw.— 
Does not say which Edward, but supposed 
by the characters to be Edw. I1., but 
qy-), whereby he grants to the bishop of 
Bath and Wells, that all the citizens of 
Bath, their heirs and successors, should 
be free from toll throughout all the 
kingdom. 

Grant (ist Sept., 12th Edw.— Does 
not say which Edward, but supposed by 
the character and seal to be Edw. II., but 
qy-) from the crown to the bishop of Wells 
to hold a fair at his (the bishop’s) manor 
of Bath, yearly, for ten days, to wit, on 
the eve, on the day, and on the morrow of 
the Apostles Peter and Paul, and on the 
seven following days. 

Inspeximus (10th April, 14th Edw. 
III.) and confirmation ofthe charter grant- 
ed by him, of the 4th May, in 5th year of 
his reign ; and in consideration of a fine of 
£20 he further grants that the citizens of 
Bath and their successors shall be free of 
stallage, murage, pavage, and piccage, 
throughout all England fur ever ; and ap- 
points them assessors and collectors of 
tenths, fifteenths, and other subsidies. 

Grant (20th June, 45th Edw. III.,) 
from the crown to the bishop of Bath and 
Wells.—Reciting that whereas he and his 
predecessors, from time whereof the me- 
mory of man was not to the contrary, 
had at Bath weekly two markets, viz., on 
Wednesday and Saturday, from the feast 
of St. Kalixtus the pope until Palm Sun- 
day, he now grants to said bishop that 
he and his successors may have two mar- 
kets weekly on the same days, from Palm 
Sunday till the Feast of St. Kalixtus the 
pope, that is, he now extends it, through- 
out the whole of the year. 

Grant (29th June, 36 Hen. VIIT.) to the 
mayor and citizens of Bath and their suc- 
cessors of a yearly fair within the city, 
to be held on the 1st of February and the 
six following days, together with a court 
of pie poudre, and all purprestures, tolls, 
&c., to such like fairs belonging. 

9 


New Charter (4th Sept., 32 Eliz.,) on 
four skins. 

- New Charter (31st Dec., 36 Chas. IT.,) 
on four skins. 

A General Pardon (15th Oct., 25th 
Hen. VI.,) granted by the crown to the 
mayor and commonalty of the city of Bath, 
of all trespasses, &c., committed by them 
before the 9th April then last past. And 
of all debts, &c., which were due to the 
king before the Ist Sept. in the 20th year of 
his reign. 

A General Pardon (12th June, 30th 
Hen. VI.,) granted by the crown to the 
mayor and commonalty of the city of 
Bath, of all trespasses, &c., committed by 
them before the 7th April then last past. 

Friday was devoted to meetings of the 
various sections at the Assembly-rooms. 
In the historical portion J. Hunter, Esq., 
presided. 

The first paper read was by Mr. C. P. 
Russell, on the “Growth of the City of 
Bath,” with reference to its buildings and 
population, as illustrated by its maps. 

There is no source of information which 
so fully and clearly illustrates the growth 
of a city as a series of maps and plans of 
various dates. By comparing these one 
with another we are enabled to trace, with 
considerable accuracy, the gradual exten- 
sion of its boundaries, and the steps by 
which it arose from a state of comparative 
insignificance to one of importance and 
celebrity; and there is, probably, no city 
which furnishes so remarkable an illustra- 
tion of this fact as the city of Bath. So 
late as the commencement of the last cen- 
tury the town was almost confined within 
the narrow limits of its ancient walls, with 
a population little exceeding 1,200, and 
covering an area of about twenty-five 
acres. Oftentimes, when strolling over 
some of the hills surrounding the city, have 
I traced among its mass of houses the out- 
line of its ancient boundary, and pictured 
to myself the little city with its embattled 
walls and straw-thatched roofs standing in 
the midst of the valley, encircled on all 
sides with the verdant landscape, the cattle 
grazing in the meadows now covered with 
houses, while the white vapour arising from 
its mineral springs was clearly discernible 
amidst the few curls of smoke which 
ascended from the little group of chimneys 
surrounding the venerable Abbey, and 
have contrasted such a picture with that 
which now presents itself to the eye of 
the beholder. 

Before entering upon the history of the 
ichnography of Bath, it may be interesting 
to refer to its condition with regard to 
population at an earlier period. And, in 
connection with this part of our enquiry, 
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we are enabled to go back 500 years prior 
to the appearance of the first published 
map of Bath. What the number of its 
inhabitants may have been during the 
three centuries and a half when the Ro- 
mans had rule in Britain, we have now no 
means of ascertaining. We have, how- 
ever, incontrovertible evidence, within the 
walls of the Royal Literary Institution, to 
prove that even at that early period Bath 
(or as it was then called Aquz Solis) was 
a city of no inconsiderable importance, and 
that its inhabitants were “citizens of no 
“mean city.” Equally uncertain are we as 
to its population during the Anglo-Saxon 
and Danish period. The earliest data we 
at present possess, which will enable us to 
arrive at the probable number of its inha- 
bitants, is contained in that celebrated re- 
cord of antiquity, Doomsday Book; by 
reference to which we find that in the year 
1080, when that memorable survey was 
made, the number of burgesses who pos- 
sessed houses in Bath was 178. Of these, 
64 are described as king’s burgesses, who 
were of a superior order, and under the 
immediate protection of the king, enjoying 
more extensive privileges, and possessing 
larger property than the others; 90 were 
burgesses of other men, and 24 belonging 
to the church of St. Peter. Allowing an 
average of five to each family, we have a 
total of 890 souls as the population of 
Bath in the reign of William the Con- 
queror. 

After a lapse of about three centuries, 
in the year 1377, the 51st of the reign of 
Edward III., a poll-tax was levied upon 
all persons above the age of fourteen years, 
whether male or female, ecclesiastics or 
laics. The subsisting roll which contains 
this return, consists of two parts, one re- 
ferring to the laity and the other to the 
clergy ; the former of these states the dif- 
ferent amounts of the moneys which had 
been levied by the assessors of the tax at 
the rate of fourpence upon every individual 
in the respective counties, cities, and towns 
throughout the kingdom, and the number 
of persons living in each of them who were 
able to pay the tax. The latter exhibits 
the same particulars with respect to the 
clergy, shewing, in two columns, the sums 
collected from the ecclesiastics, beneficed 
and non-beneficed, in every place amenable 
to the tax. By this roll we leirn that at 
that time Bath contained only 570 lay 
inhabitants above the age of fourteen. The 
number of ecclesiastics in the Archdeaconry 
of Bath amounted to 119 beneficed, and 
82 non-beneficed; this number, however, 
included all the clergy in the two Deaneries 
of Bath and Redcliffe, embracing a great 
portion of the northern part of the county ; 
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if, therefore, we allow sixty clergy as resi- 
dents in and about the Abbey of Bath, 
which may perhaps be considered a large 
proportion of the total number, we have 
then 630 persons above the age of four- 
teen ; and, adopting the calculations made 
by the Census Commissioners, we find the 
population of Bath, at the close of the 
fourteenth century, to have been about 
1000 souls. 

In the second year of the reign of 
Richard II. (1379) a second poll-tax of 
fourpence was levied on all persons above 
the age of sixteen; and two years after, 
the third and last poll-tax of three groats 
on all above fifteen. This last levy was 
rendered memorable by the insurrection 
in Kent and Essex under the celebrated 
Wat Tyler. A perfect copy of the roll for 
the city of Bath of the levy of 1379 has 
been deposited by Capt. J. J. Chapman, in 
the Royal Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion. In this roll we have the names of 
all persons above the age of sixteen then 
residing in the several streets of the city 
by whom the tax was payable. * * * By 
deducting the servants and other depen- 
dants from this roll, we learn that in the 
year 1379 this city contained but 250 house- 
holders. The total amount collected in 
Bath under this levy is stated to have 
been £10 Os. 2d., which at the rate of 4d. 
per head, would give a population of 600 
persons above the age of sixteen; and 
again, taking the proportion of the late 
census, we have an entire population of 
1025. 

From this time, however, the city of 
Bath is almost wholly unnoticed in the 
annals of our country’s history. During 
the tempestuous struggles which brought 
many other cities into notoriety, Bath ap- 
pears to have dwindkd almost to the in- 
significance of a country village. We know 
very little of the state of the city or of its 
occupants, further than the fact that its 
inhabitants paid their quotas of subsidies 
and taxes, and that various liberties and 
privileges were granted to the city by the 
reigning sovereigns, But, notwithstanding 
the privileges and immunities which the 
city obtained during the reigns of Henry 
VI. and the succeeding monarchs down to 
the charter of Elizabeth in 1590, the po- 
pulatiow of Bath does not appear to have 
materially increased ; for we are informed 
by Prynne, then Recorder of Bath, in his 
Brevia Parliamentaria Rediviva, that at 
the time of the Restoration the total 
number of householders did not amount to 
240; and allowing an average of five to a 
family (which would probably be rather @ 
dull proportion), we arrive at an aggregate 
population of about 1,200 persons, 
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Upon reference to the earliest maps of 
the city, we find that it remained much 
in the same state as regards extent, and, 
probably, in its population, until the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century. In 
1702 Queen Anne and her royal consort 
visited the city, and we shall find, as we 
proceed, that, subsequent to that event, 
Bath rapidly extended its limits and in- 
creased in population. 

Mr. Wood, who may justly be considered 
as the founder of modern Bath, published 
his “ Essay towards a Description of Bath” 
in the year 1749, in which he has given a 
very precise account of the number of the 
streets and the houses at the time he wrote. 
From this we learn that, at that time, the 
total number of houses amounted to 1362, 
and, if we adopt the average proportion 
of the number of houses to the amount of 
population, we shall arrive at a total of 
about 9000 as the probable number of the 
inhabitants of this city a century ago. 
Under the auspices of Beau Nash, and the 
enterprising spirit of Wood, the city rapidly 
extended itself on all sides; new buildings, 
streets, squares, and crescents sprang up 
in every direction, but we have no means 
of ascertaining i's population until the 
commencement of the present century, 
when we are furnished with a far more 
accurate statement respecting the num- 
ber of inhabitants in the official returns 
of the census taken in 1801; at which 
time it had reached to 34,160. The offi- 
cial return from each succeeding census is 
as follows :—In 1811 the total population 
was 38,434; 1821, 46,588; 1831, 50,800; 
1841, 53,209; 1851, 54,248. From these 
statements, we perceive that, in the course 
of about a century, the population has in- 
creased to six times its former amount, 
and that, since 1801, there has been an 
increase of 20,088 in the number of its 
inhabitants; whilst, since the publication 
of Mr. Wood’s Essay, in 1749, the number 
of houses has swelled from 1362 to 7744. 

The places of worship in Bath have also 
increased in a like ratio, From several 
ancient documents, we learn that there 
formerly existed in Bath and its imme- 
diate suburbs, nine churches and chapels, 
which have long since disappeared. 

Many of these had wholly disappeared 
before the publication of Dr. Jones’s Map, 
in 1572, and from this map we learn that 
there were, at that time, six places of wor- 
ship in Bath, all of the Established Church. 
When Wood wrote his Essay, there were 
then six churches and chapels of the 
Church of England, and three Dissenting 
chapels. In 1801, these had increased to 
forrteen of the former, and eight of the 
latter; and at the present time there are 
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in all fifty edifices appropriated to the ser- 
vice of God—twenty-three of the Esta- 
blished Church, and twenty-seven of other 
denominations, besides those connected 
with the cemeteries and burial grounds. 
The educational returns of various dates 
also furnish important and interesting in- 
formation in connection with the growth 
of the city. Prior to the establishment of 
the Blue Coat School by the pious Robert 
Nelson, in 1711, we have no record of 
any school for the education of the poorer 
classes in the city, and for many years th:s 
remained the only establishment of the 
kind instituted. Sunday schools were first 
established in Bath in 1785, and, in three 
years afterwards, 700 children were re- 
ceiving instruction in them, and 180 in 
the daily schools; making, in all, with the 
Blue Coat Schools, 980 children. By an 
official return made to the Select Com- 
mittee appointed to enquire into the edu- 
cation of the poor in 1818, we learn that 
the total number attending the several 
schools in the various parishes at that date 
was 1464, and we had, last year, an op- 
portunity of witnessing the march of edu- 
cation in Bath in the present day, when, 
on the day of the commemoration of the 
return of peace, there were assembled of 
the children in the schools of the various 
denominations the goodly number of 7,471. 
Nor has the march of education in the 
higher class of schools of late years been 
without progress; we have now, besides 
the Grammar School of Edward VI., five 
colleges established in the city—four in 
connection with the Established Church, 
and one with tiie Wesleyan body. These 
statistics, therefore, furnish clear and un- 
deniable evidence of the extension of the 
city. * * * * * * 
For many centuries the city was con- 
fined within the limits of its ancient 
walls. Under the rule of the abbots, 
priors, and monks of its monastery, no 
efforts were made to promote its prospe- 
rity, nor any afforded to its citizens to 
forward its interests or improvements. 
With the revenues of the monastery at 
their command, and revelling in luxury 
and enjoyment, they were, with few ex- 
ceptions, wholly indifferent to the welfare 
or advancement of the place in which they 
resided. The first charter granted to the 
city in 1193, by Richard the First, con- 
ferred upon the citizens certain privileges 
and immunities, which tended for a time 
to improve its trade, multiply its inhabit- 
ants, and increase its wealth and consider- 
ation. But still its baths, the true source 
of its future prosperity, were vested in the 
prior and monks, who, though they re- 
ceived the profits aging from them, yet 
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suffered them to fall into ruin and decay. 
This state of things continued until some 
time after the dissolution of the monastery 
by Henry VIIL., in 1593, and the frequent 
change of its rulers afterwards tended ma- 
terially to retard any efforts for the ad- 
vancement or restoration of the city. 

Dr. William Turner, afterwards Dean 
of Wells, who visited Bath about 1560, 
appears to have been the first writer who 
attempted to rescue the city and its waters 
from the neglect and obscurity into which 
they had fallen. In 1562 he published a 
tract, entitled, “A Booke of the Natures 
and Properties, as well of the Bathes of 
England as of other Bathes in Germanye 
and Italy, &c.” (the first book published 
on the subject of the Bath waters.) This 
was followed in 1572, by Dr. John Jones’s 
“ Bathes of Bathesayde,” which brings us 
at length to the commencement of the 
series of maps now upon the table. 

The earliest map of Bath known to have 
been published is that which originally 
appeared in this work of Dr. Jones’s in 
the year 1572. In this map, with the ex- 
ce; tion of a tew houses without the North- 
gate, in Walcot and Broad streets, and 
some others between the Southgate and 
St. Lawrence’s bridge, we find the whole 
city confined within its ancient walls, and 
containing the following streets, &c.; viz., 
the High-street, anciently called Vicus 
Borealis, or North-street (in the midst of 
which stood the Market-house), and ex- 
tending from the Northgate to St. Peter’s 
church; Westgate and Cheap streets, and 
Stall-street, Lock’s - vicaridge, Spurrier’s, 
and some other lanes. The Foss-road en- 
tered the city at the Northgate, and, pass- 
ing through the Vicus Borealis, Cheap- 
street, and Stall-street, thus deviating 
from the usual straight line to avoid coming 
in contact with the baths, it left the city 
at the Southgate, and, crossing the river, 
passed up Holloway. 

In 1611, John Speed, the geographer, 
published his “Theatre of the Empire of 
Great Britain.” This work contains maps 
of the several counties and shires, with an 
enlarged plan of the chief city in the 
corner of each. That of Somersetshire is 
dated 1610, and contains a plan of Bath. 
In this plan the streets and buildings ap- 
pear to be almost an exact copy from Dr. 
Jones’s, with the addition of several rows 
of trees in various parts both within and 
without the walls... . 

And I would here briefly allude to an 
error into which most of our local histo- 
nians have fallen with regard to the origin 
of the name given to the Cross-bath. It 
18 usually attributed to the cross erected 
in it by the Earl of Melfort, in commemo- 
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ration of the queen of James II. bathing 
in it in 1687. But here, as well as in Dr. 
Jones’s map, published 115 years before 
this event, we find it bore the same name ; 
and Leland, who visited Bath in 1542, 
states, “There be 2 Springes of whote 
Wather in the West South-West Part of 
the Towne. Whereof the bigger is caullid 
the Crosse Bath, bycause it hath a cross 
erected in the middl» of it.” Dr. Turner 
also speaks of it as the Cross bath. It is 
far more probable that when the city and 
its waters first fell into the hands of the 
Christians, a cross was erected as emble- 
matical of the triumph of Christianity 
over paganism. 

No further survey appears to have been 
made of this city until the year 1692. 
Bath and its waters had fallen into great 
neglect and disrepute, in consequence of 
the irregularities committed in the city, 
and the inattention paid to the baths and 
accommodations of the place by the autho- 
rities. These irregularities hd arisen to 
such a height, that Wood informs us “that 
the streets and public ways of the city 
were become like so many dunghills, 
slaughter-houses, and pig-styes; for soil 
of all sorts, and even carrion, was cast out 
and laid in the streets, and the pigs turned 
out by day to feed and rout among it; 
butchers killed and dressed their cattle at 
their own doors; people washed every 
kind of thing they had to make clean at 
the common conduits in the open streets, 
and nothing was more common than small 
racks and mangers at almost every door 
for the baiting of horses. The baths 
were like so many bear - gardens, and 
modesty was entirely shut out of them; 
and dogs, cats, and even human creatures, 
were hurled over the rails into the water 
while people were bathing in it.” Another 
writer gives a similar account of the baths 
and bathers, and states that “this city 
was the most filthy and offensive town in 
England. The reads were so bad, it was 
scarce possible to get to the city in the 
winter. Every house is covered with 
thatch, and at every door hung a manger 
to feed the horses, asses, &c., which brought 
coal and provisions into the town ; and, in- 
stead of that decorum which now generally 
prevails, nothing but obscenity, ribaldry, 
and licentiousness was practised.” —( Thick- 
nesse’s Valetudinarian’s Bath Guide.) 

Such was the state of things when the 
queen of Charles I. visited Bath for the 
use of the waters, accompanied by Sir 
Alexander Fraser, her physician, in the 
year 1644. The Corporation at length 
found it necessary to put a stop to such 
proceedings, and accordingly met in Sep- 
tember, 1646, for the purpose of fram- 
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ing a body of bye-laws, as well to re- 
move every kind of nuisance, as to esta- 
blish good order throughout the city. The 

eneficial effects of these regulations were 
soon evidenced by the increase of visitors, 
who now assembled in Bath in large num- 
bers, both for the benefit of the waters 
and for the purpose of recreation. At 
this period the Abbey-house and Westgate- 
house were the only residences suited for 
persons of rank. A change, however, in 
the outward appearance of the town soon 
manifested itself; and the citizens pro- 
ceeded to enlarge and beautify their houses 
in order to afford increased and suitable 
accommodation for their visitors; places 
of amusement were established, and Bath 
began to rise in the estimation of persons 
of rank and fortune, who flocked to it 
from all parts of the kingdom. 

The rising celebrity of the city induced 
Mr. Joseph Gilmore, a teacher of mathe- 
matics in Bristol, to take a new survey of 
the town in 1692, which he published two 
yeirs afterwards, containing, besides the 
imap of the city, plans and contents of the 
several baths, and surrounded with eleva- 
tions of the principal buildings, churches, 
conduits, and lodging-houses, with the 
names of the occupiers. 

Upon comparing this map with that of 
Speed of 1610, we find that the increased 
accommodation was yet chiefly confined 
within the city walls, very few additions 
being made to the suburbs. 

In the years 1702 and 1703, Queen 
Anne and her royal consort, the Prince 
of Denmark, visited Bath, and lodged at 
the Abbey-house. ... 

The celebrated Beau Nash commenced 
his titular sovereignty over the city in the 
year 1704, and under his sway Bath 
rapidly rose, from comparative meanness 
and insignificance, to a state of elegance 
and importance....In the year 1707, 
Mr. George Trim, a member of the Cor- 
poration, erected a street which bears his 
name, outside the northern wall of the 
city. This was the first extension of the 
town beyond its ancient boundary ; but 
the bounds having been once broken 
through, the expansive power of the city 
quickly manifested itself, and, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the Corpora- 
tion, who looked upon every improvement 
without the walls as injurious to the in- 
habitants within, new streets and new 
buildings, richly decorated, sprang up on 
all sides, and gardens and meadows were 
quickly engulphed in the rapid overflow. 

Nash soon discovered that the staple 
commodity of Bath was its waters, and 
that the most effectual way to elevate the 
city in the estimation of the public would 
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be, not to erect hot-water fountains in the 
streets, but to afford increased comfort and 
convenience to the bathers and drinkers, 
Previous to the year 1593 no accommo- 
dation existed for drinking the water ex- 
cept by dipping it from the bath in the 
morning before the bathers entered it. 
The first expedient adopted to obtain the 
water from the spring is represented in 
Speed’s map of 1610, and is described by 
Dr. Pierce in his “ Bath Memoirs,” p. 225. 
A small drinking-pump was afterwards 
erected at the suggestion of Sir Alexander 
Frayser, over the spring in the middle of 
the King’s-bath, about the year 1673. 
But as neither of these contrivances could 
be used except by persons in the bath, and 
as the internal use of the water became 
more general, it was necessary that some 
other plan should be adopted, and a dry 
pump (so called from its being used for 
pumping upon the body without entering 
the bath,) which had been erected in a small 
room or shed adjoining the King’s-bath, was 
fitted up as a drinking-pump, and a pave- 
ment made before it for the accommodation 
of the water-drinkers. The waters at this 
time were let at a rental of £30 per an- 
num, which after the erection of the pump- 
room was raised to £230, and applied to 
the improvement of the city. The incon- 
venience and danger arising from exposure 
to the cold after drinking the waters at 
this pump was pointed out by Dr. Oliver, 
in a treatise published by him in 1704, 
and for some time a gallery, which had 
been erected over a passage leading from 
the Abbey-house to the King’s-bath, was 
used as a promenade and lounge after 
drinking. It was, however, determined 
to erect a handsome room on the north 
side of the King’s-bath, which was opened 
for the reception of the company under 
the auspices of the new king of Bath in 
1706, the event being celebrated by a 
grand procession and musical féte. 
Considerable efforts were at this time 
made to improve and render more passable 
the approaches to the city, and in the 
years 1705 and 1706 not less than £1,700 
or £1,800 was ra‘sed by subscription, and 
expended in repairing the roads near the 
city. But no convenient place of assembly 
was as yet provided; a booth in the bowl- 
ing-green was the only place where the 
company could meet to take their tea and 
chocolate, and waste their time at cards 
or the E. O. table. Nash undertook to 
supply the deficieney,“and prevailed upon 
a Mr. Thomas Harrison to erect a hand- 
some assembly-room under his directions. 
Pleasure-gardens were added to this house 
for persons of rank and fashion to walk in. 
A regular theatre was also established, and 
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wide pavement laid down as a promenade 
adjoining the gravel walk... . 

We now arrive at the grand era of im- 
provement in Bath, the period when Mr. 
Wood commenced his labours. Possessed 
with talents as an architect of no ordinary 
kind, and actuated by a spirit of energy 
and enterprise, which neither the magni- 
tude of his conceptions and speculations, 
nor the difficulties and oppositions he met 
with, could in any way daunt, he com- 
menced his operations in the year 1727, 
and such was his perseverance, that before 
his death, in 1754, he had actually built, 
or entered into engagements for building, 
over a tract of ground three times the ex- 
tent of the original city. Those chaste and 
elegant piles of buildings, Queen-square, 
the North and South Parades, the Circus, 
and Prior-park, are sufficient evidences of 
his taste and talents. He was greatly 
assisted in his efforts by the philanthropic 
and public-spirited Ralph Allen, who, 
having purchased the Prior-park estate, 
commenced quarrying the stone; and, 
being desirous of proving its superior 
qualities for building purposes, engaged 
Wood to enlarge and new-front his house 
in the alley leading to the abbey-green, 
the Duke of Chandos having previously 
engaged him for the erection of a court of 
houses near the Cross-bath, (now Chapel- 
court and Chandos-buildings.) consisting 
of six of the first-rate city lodging-houses. 
In 1727, Wood meeting with some discou- 
ragement in his scheme for building over 
the Barton N.W. of the city, drew up a 
plan for rebuilding the whole of the old 
town, which, having been submitted to 
the Corporation, he complains that “ they 
thought proper to treat all his schemes as 
chimerical.” The encouragement, how- 
ever, he subsequently met with in his 
speculations induced others to follow his 
example, and Bath now increased in ex- 
tent and magnificence with astonishing 
rapidity ; the rage for building increased 
in the same ratio, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, many of the builders and ar- 
chitects soon had the distinguished ho- 
nour of a short notice in the “ London 
Gazette.” .... 

In the year 1739 Mr. Wood commenced 
his operations in the abbey orchard, 
south-east of the old city, and had he been 
enabled to carry out his original design, 
the tout ensemble would probably have far 
exceeded all his other works, the present 
block of houses, constituting the North 
and South Parade, Duke-street, and Pier- 
pont-street, being nothing more than the 
wing of his original design. 

Wood died in May, 1754. Gay-street 
and the Circus, commenced by him, were 
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completed by his son, who, on the 13th of 
May, 1767, laid the first stone of the 
Royal Crescent, and two years afterwards 
that of the new Assembly Rooms. Bath 
continued to be the resort of most of the 
rank, fashion, and beauty of the day, to- 
gether with their usual concomitants, 
sharpers and fortune-hunters. .. . 

By the rapid extension of the city be- 
yond its walls, the ancient boundary was 
soon absorbed in the accumulation of 
houses and buildings; the narrow gates 
were found inconvenient for the increasing 
traffic; the north and south gates were 
therefore removed in 1755.... The ave- 
nues of the west gate were widened in 
1753, but the gateway not taken down 
until 1776. The east gateway, which 
was the smallest of the four, is still 
standing. 

The improving character of the city 
was also seen in the publication of the 
local newspapers. The first number of 
the “Bath Journal” was issued in the 
year 1740, and has continued to the pre- 
sent time. A second paper, the “Bath 
Advertiser,” appeared about 1759 or 1763 ; 
this, however, had but an ephemeral exist- 
ence, and gave way to the “ Bath Chro- 
nicle and Weekly Gazette,” the first num- 
ber of which appeared October 16, 1760, 
and is now upon the table. The early 
numbers of these papers contain notices 
in some of the advertisements which pre- 
sent a striking contrast to the existing 
state of the city. Thus, in 1761, a house 
is advertised to be let, situate at Walcot, 
about half a mile from Bath; another in 
Kingsmead-square, fit for a gentleman’s 
family, having a garden with pleasant 
prospect open to the fields. In 1764, a 
sale is announced of “a quantity of fruit- 
trees of all sorts growing in the garden 
adjoining the Westgate.” Two houses 
are advertised for sale in Pitt-street (now 
Chatham-row), described as “fronting the 
North-parade.” 

The practice of numbering houses does 
not appear to have been adopted in Bath 
until about 1768 or 1769. Prior to that 
date, the houses in the trading portion of 
the town were distinguished by signs at- 
tached to the shops. ... From the some- 
what antiquated character of the figures, 
I am inclined to think that Paragon-build- 
ings may have been one of the first row 
of houses to which numbers were affixed. 

Before the conclusion of the third quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century, the city 
had extended itself very considerably to 
the north, south, and west. The ancient 
ambry of the monastery, lying between 
the southern wall of the city and river, 
was now covered with houses; and exten- 
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sive buildings had been erected in the 
King’s-mead; Dr. Milsom’s garden had 
given way to an elegant street, which 
bears his name. The Town-ucre, War- 
borough-mead, and the Vineyards, had 
lost their verdure, and stately mansions 
had taken the place of luxuriant orchards 
and gardens, Walcot Church, which a few 
years previous had been surrounded with 
a grove of trees, now stood in the midst 
of a grove of chimneys. The road over 
Lansdown to Axford, lately skirted on 
either side by the blackberry hedge and 
green field, now passed, for a considerable 
distance, between long rows of houses; 
and Gay-street, the Circus, Brock-street, 
and the Royal-crescent. occupied the once 
rural Barton-fields. It will be seen by 
the space coloured upon the map, that 
the most rapid and extensive growth of 
the city took place during this period, 
namely, from 1750 to 1775. 

Up to this date the enlargement of the 
city was confined to one side of the river ; 
the village of Bathwick then consisted 
only of a few scattered cottages. Spring- 
gerdens, the Vauxhall of Bath of that 
day, were approached by a ferry- boat 
from the Orange-grove. In the year 
1768, the trustees of the will of Sir 
William Pulteney, who held the Bathwick 
estate, applied to Parliament, and ob- 
tained permission to erect a bridge across 
the Avon, and to extend the jurisdiction 
of the mayor over a portion of the pro- 
perty.... 

The bridge erected by the trustees of 
Sir William Pulteney was no sooner com- 
pleted than a new town quickly sprang 
up in the parish of Bathwick. Laura- 
place and Great Pulteney -street, (long 
considered as one of the finest streets in 
Europe,) together with the streets con- 
tiguous, soon occupied the ground where 
late the flocks and herds of the village 
farm grazed in the open meadow, or shel- 
tered themselves beneath the hawthorn 
hedge; and so greatly has the parish in- 
creased in population, that, when the last 
census was taken in 1851, the total num- 
ber of the inhabitants was 5,161, and 
there is no doubt that, at the present 
time, it greatly exceeds that number. 

The large influx of company to Bath, 
and the rapid extension of the town to 
the north, led to the erection of the mag- 
nificent rooms in which we are now as- 
sembled, the first stone of which was laid 
the 24th of May, 1769. A scheme had 
been set on foot in 1764 for erecting a 
large building at the north-east of Queen’s- 
square, to consist of a tavern, a coffee- 
room, and a complete set of assembly- 
rooms. This project, however, having 
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been considered too extravagant, a new 
subscription list was opened in November, 
1768, for erecting assembly-rooms only in 
a garden on the east side of the circus, 
and John Wood, jun., was engaged as the 
architect. One hundred and forty shares, 
of £100 each, were quickly taken, the 
building finished, and opened October, 
1771. 

The pump-room erected in 1706 having 
been found too small for the increasing 
numbers who frequented the city, it was 
enlarged in 1751, adorned with a new 
portico in 1786, and an entire new frontage 
in 1791. But the company still increas- 
ing, the old room was found to be of too 
coutracted dimensions, and the present 
noble saloon was erected in 1796. It was 
in digging for the foundation of this build- 
ing that the valuable and interesting re- 
mains of the Roman temple of Minerva 
were discovered So far did the new 
buildings surpass those of the old town in 
architectural beauty, that steps were taken 
in 1789 for modernizing and improving it, 
and an Act of Parliament was obtained, 
empowering the Corporation to raise the 
sum of £80,000 upon their estates and 
other securities, for the purpose of improv- 
ing the city by the erection of new streets 
and widening of others. It was under the 
powers of this Act that the present pump- 
room, Union-street, Bath-street, and Hot 
Bath-street, were erected, Cheap-street 
widened, and other improvements effected ; 
and so effectually has the work of modern 
improvement advanced that, excepting the 
Abbey Church, Hertling-house, and the 
remuins of Bellot’s Hospital, scarcely a 
vestige remains of the old city. No stranger 
visiting Bath would for one moment ima- 
gine that it existed as a city befure the 
Saxon conquest, or that its age far ex- 
ceeded a century. 

The war with France which broke out 
in 1793 proved a serious check to the 
progress and improvement of the city, and 
several rows of houses, which had been 
commenced under favourable auspices, re- 
mained for many years, through the failure 
of the builders, in a ruinous, unfinished 
state. Nearly the whole of Grosvenor- 
place, several houses in Park-street and 
Norfolk-crescent, stood with their bare 
walls and rafters until within a compara- 
tively recent period. The discouragement 
caused by these failures extended its in- 
fluence over many years, and although 
several streets, buildings; and detached 
villas have been added to the suburbs of 
the city during the present century, yet, 
for a long period, its increase was so small 
and unimportant, compared with former 
years, that it appeared rather to retro- 
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grade than advance. The population of 
Walcot and Widcombe parishes has cer- 
tainly greatly increased during the present 
century ; but, with the exception of Caven- 
dish-place and crescent, the houses on Sion- 
hill, Widcombe-crescent and terrace, and 
some few others, the houses were chiefly 
those of a humble character. In Bathwick 
parish, the erection of New Sydney-place, 
Raby-place, and Bathwick-hill, have tended 
to increase the extension of the city in that 
direction. 

Of late years, however, a new spirit 
appears to have sprung up amongst us. 
To the late Corporation the praise is 
due for the revival of the former spirit 
of improvement. In the year 1823 they 
commenced the removal of the unsightly 
buildings which bad so long disfigured the 
Abbey Church; and from that year to the 
year 1834 the sum of £10,640 was ex- 
pended by them in these improvements, The 
Royal Literary and Scientific Institution 
was established in 1824, an account of 
which has been published, with the opening 
lecture by the Rev. Joseph Hunter. In 
1830 a most important step was taken 
towards increasing the attractions of the 
city by the laying out of the Victoria-park, 
which was opened by her present Majesty 
in October of that year. Other picturesque 
promenades have been laid out in various 
directions. Little, however, has been done 
of lute years in the erection of continuous 
streets, but suburban villas and palatial 
mansions, commanding scenery of the most 
striking beauty, have sprung up in vast 
numbers in every direction. The present 
state of the city is admirably shewn in the 
map lately executed by Mr. J. H. Cot- 
terell. Each year adds to the attractions 
of our beautiful city, and if its citizens 
continue to shew the public spirit and 
energy which they have manifested of late 
years in its floral fétes and public prome- 
nades, we need not fear that Bath will still 
retain the rank. to which she is so entitled 
as the “Queen of the West.” 

J. H. Markland, Esq., having offered 
some brief remarks “On the Dowestic 
Architecture of Bath at different periods,” 

Mr. Lansdown read a paper “On the 
Houses in Bath formerly inhabited by 
Men of Eminence,” profusely illustrated 
with drawings of each building from Mr. 
L.’s own pencil. We are only able to give 
the names of the houses which the paper 
dilated on,—Prince of Orange’s house, 
Orange-grove, St. James's portico, and Lord 
Chesterfield’s house; St. John’s-gate; Lord 
Lexington’s or Skrine’s lower liouse (Het- 
ling-house); Lord St. Lo’s castle, Newton- 
park; Prior-park in the days of Ralph 
Allen, 1758; Londonderry, a mansion in 
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Kingsmead-square ; Wey mouth-house, for- 
merly the residence of Lord Viscount Wey- 
mouth; Dr. Bave’s house, Lower-borough- 
walls ; Chandos-house ; Beau Nash’s house, 
in the Saw-close; Duke of Northumber- 
land’s house, Westgate-street; Gen.Wade’s 
house, Abbey churchyard; St. Mary’s 
chapel, Queen-square ; Lady Waller’s mo- 
nument in the abbey. 

At the close of Mr. Lansdown’s paper, 
the chairman (Mr. Hunter) offered a few 
observations. He stated that formerly 
Ainslie’s Belvedere was more or less occu- 
pied by persons engaged in literature. One 
of the houses was inhabited by the mother 
of Gibbon; another by the tamily of the 
famous Burleigh, and the house next to 
the police-office by a retired London phy- 
sician, named Dr. James Simms. The lat- 
ter possessed a curious library of books, 
and had inscribed on the various rooms of 
the house Latin inscriptions—a list of 
which he (Mr. Hunter) bad in his _pos- 
session. 

The Section of Antiquities was occupicd 
during the morning and afternoon, under 
the presidency of different gentlemen, in 
hearing papers ou the following subjects :— 
on Tumuli opened in the island of Pur- 
beck, by the Rev. J. Austin; on Stanton 
Drew, by William Long, Esq.; on Ancient 
British Temples, by J. Thurman, Esq., 
M.D.; on Labyrinths, by the Rev. E. 
Trollope; on the Mendip Barrows, by the 
Rev. H. M. Scarth; on the Batheaston 
Vase, by the Rev. F. Kilvert; on the An- 
tiquities of Malta, and their possible His- 
torical Connection with Stonehenge, by G. 
Matcham, Esq. 

Section of .Architecture——About mid- 
day a paper was read in this department 
by E. A. Freeman, Esq., on Malmesbury Ab- 
bey. In the evening the members met at 
the Rooms, to hear a paper from our senior 
representative, Mr. Tite, “On the Disco- 
veries made at Budrun (the ancient Hali- 
carnassus), with illustrations.” 

Early on Saturday morning between 
forty and fifty members and subscribers 
went on an excursion to Castle Combe a..d 
Malmesbury. Taking the train at Bath, 
they journeyed as far as Corsham. Leav- 
ing the rail they took to the road, and 
after an exhilarating ride in four vehicles 
— drawn by fourteen horses — reached 
Biddestone. The open belfry of the church, 
the earliest known specimen of that kind, 
excited much interest; as did also the 
leper’s window, as it was formerly called, 
but now closed up; and a curious door- 
way with an old Greek cross over the en- 
trance, and the remains of a Norman font. 
A splendid ride through beautifully diver- 
sified scenery brought the excursionists to 
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Castle Combe, with its ancient church and 
the remains of an old British castle and 
camp. The sacred edifice has been recen: ly 
thoroughly restored, with as close an at- 
tention as possible to its previously exist- 
ing form and character. The ancient roof, 
which is in its former condition, with the 
exception of being cleansed, excited much 
interest; and the stained glass windows 
of the edifice were greatly admired. The 
party were then conducted through the 
very charming garden attached to Mr. 
Scrope’s residence, and then to the castle 
and camp beyond. That a Roman station 
existed on or near the Castle of Combe is 
certain, from the numerous coins, frag- 
ments of pottery, and other Roman re- 
mains frequently turned up by the plough 
or spade on the hills around. The Roman 
road called the Fosse passes within a very 
short distance of the castle hill, forming 
oue of the boundaries of the parish to the 
west. The keep itself still appears. ‘The 
party, after a lengthened drive, arrived at 
Malmesbury—the last stage—where re- 
freshments were provided for them. A 
visit was then paid to the far-famed 
Malmesbury Abbey, where the visitors 
found ample means to repay them for 
their journey in the grand old ruins. Mr. 
J.H Parker, F.S.A., acted as cicerone, and 
pointed out the chief peculiarities of the 
building. On the rectory-house and gar- 
den adjoining being next visited, the excur- 
sionists were informed that the bed of the 
garden was one mass of masonry. In the 
cellars of the house was the shaft of a 
pillar and other remains, that seemed to 
indicate that the Abbey extended originally 
to that spot. It was also stated by the 
person who directed the party that some 
time since the remains of a flue with soot 
in it were found in the garden leading in 
the direction of the remains of the Abbey. 
The excursionists now hurried off to their 
hotel, and took coach to Chippenham, 
where they arrived in safety after an 
hour-and-half’s drive, and thence to Bath 
by rail. 

On Monday, excursion was the order of 
the day. Starting from the Guildhall, 
the vehicles made their way to the Wells 
road, and thence to Englishcombe, where 
the first view of the Wansd\ke was ob- 
tained. The Rev. H. M. Scarth acted as 
cicerone in describing the several views 
obtained at different points of this great 
earthwork. The party, in returning, ex- 
amined an old barn, with an Early English 
finial on the top. In the wall beneath 
were two cruciform openings filled with 
tracery in the inside; these were stated by 
Mr. Parker to be most unique, and probably 
early work of the time of Edward I. or II. 

10 


Two yew trees, running, or almost grown, 
one into the other, excited some curiosity. 
The site of the ancient castle of the De 
Gournays, the mound and tosse of which 
still remain, was pointed out from the 
churchyard, to which the party next’ pro- 
ceeded. The outer arches of the church, 
as described by Mr. Parker, are of the 
twelfth century, the transition period of 
it, about 1180. The chancel was rebuilt 
in the fourteenth century, about the time 
of Edward IL. as also the piscina. No 
part of the Norman walls remain. The 
Norman corbels on the north side of the 
chancel shewed that only one side, and not 
the whole, had been rebuilt. There is a 
remarkable figure over the inside of the 
chancel-arch, of an infant in swathed 
clothes. The next stage of the journey 
brought the party to Newton St. Lowe, 
the church of which has been beautifully 
restored by C. E. Davis, esq., of this city, 
with as close an adherence to the original 
form as possible. The st)le of the build- 
ing is the Decorated period of the four- 
teenth century. A splendid drive through 
Newton-park brought the party to the 
old manor-house and castle of St. Loe’s. 
Another ride, and first Stanton Prior and 
then Stanton Bury, one of the Roman 
camps, were reached—the latter on foot, 
through several fields. A splendid view 
of Bath and Bristol was here obtained, 
and, standing on what he stated to be the 
rainpart of the Wansdyke, Mr. Scarth con- 
tinnd his observations on that work. 
Compton Dando was the next stage at 
which the party stopped. Outside the 
church, and built in one of the corner but- 
tresses, the Rev. Mr.Scarth pointed out 
the remains of a Rowan altar, said to have 
been dug out of the Wansdyke, with 
figures, imperfectly discernible, of Apollo 
striking the lyre and Hercules with ap- 
parently a lion’s skin. The interior con- 
tained nothing remarkable in an archmo- 
logical point of view. Then followed an 
extended drive to Stanton Drew. Atten- 
tion was called to a large stone in the 
hedge, on the left side of the road; the 
tradition connected with it is, that it was 
a quoit thrown by a giant from Maes 
Knoll, when engaged in play. Arrived 
at Stanton, the scene of the Druidical re- 
mains, the company listened to an interest- 
ing statement fromthe Rev. Bathurst Deane 
respecting the remains, who observed that 
the mounds of circular stone nesr which 
they then were, were thé oldest structures 
of the kind in England—older than Stone- 
henge, and also Avebury. As to the 
transfer of the blocks, it must have been 
accomplished by manual labour; very pro- 
bab!y some kind of lever was used. ‘The 
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only instruments the founders of these 
remains could have had were celts or 
picks. Having passed a vote of thanks to 
the rev. gentleman, the party traversed the 
great circle, and then the supposed entrance 
thereto from the circle in the adjoining 
field. Mr. Coates, the owner of the land, 
was most assiduous in pointing out the 
positions occupied by the stones. Two up- 
right stones and one lying down were 
then pointed out to Mr. Deane, who said 
they were part of a cromlech, or place of 
sepulture, and more resembled Kitt’s Cotty- 
house, in Kent, than any he knew. Ac- 
eording to Mr.C. Moore, the material of 
the stones was a regular conglomerate of 
pebbles cemented with iron-stone. The 
nearest approach to a similar kind of ma- 
terial was at Broadfield Down, three and 
a-half miles distant. 

Maes Knoll and the remaining por- 
portion of the Wansdyke were here pointed 
out by Mr.Scarth. The party then jour- 
neyed on, passing Queen Charlton Church 
and cross, and a Norman arch, forming 
the gateway of a house near Keynsham, 
to the church of the latter place. They 
were, however, prevented inspecting the 
Early English chancel of the edifice, by 
some unaccountable inability to open the 
gate. Bitton Church was the next and 
last stage at which the party stopped. 
The chief features of interest were a beau- 
tiful Perpendicular tower, a Norman arch, 
one of the most beautiful chantry-chapels 
in the neighbourhood of Bath, dedicated 
to St. Catherine, and erected in 1299 by 
Thomas de Button, Bishop of Exeter, over 
the bodies of his father and mother buried 
there, and some monumentil remains. 

The visit of the Institute to Bath closed 
on Tuesday. At ten o’clock the members 
met at the Assembly Rooms to transact 
the customary business at the close of the 
annual gatherings. 

A sectional meeting followed, under the 
presidency of James Yates, Esq., to hear 
several papers.—The Rev. E. Hill com- 
menced with an interesting paper by A. 
Havilland, Esq., “On a remarkable Sani- 
tary Regulation adopted at Dunster, 
in Somerset, in 1645.” —C. E. Davis, 
Esq., read a paper on Bradford-on-Avon 
Church, the result of an investigation 
made at the close of the year, and written 
for publication in the Journal of the Wilts 
Archeological Association. A discussion 
followed.—A letter was then submitted by 
the Rev. Mr. Austin, from the Rev. T. 
Hugo, enclosing copies of two unpublished 
documents connected with the once famous 
Abbey of Athelney, in Somersetshire. 

During a few observations, offered while 
waiting for Mr. Scarth, the Chairman re- 
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ferred to the Roman remains in the mu- 
seum of the Institute, (some notes on 
which by Dr. McCaul, of Toronto, Canada, 
were to have been submitted,) and ob- 
served that, valuable as these remains un- 
doubtedly were, much remained to be done 
in respect to an examination of them. If 
York were visited, it would be found that 
a work had been published containing the 
plan of the old Roman city, its medieval 
form, and the present condition ; the names 
were given at full length, and the situation 
of the ancient villas pointed out. At Ci- 
rencester much the same had been done. 
He (the chairman) did strongly hope that 
the learned inhabitants of Bath would do 
the same thing for the Roman remains 
deposited in their city. He was about to 
leave Bath, and wanted to know more of 
the boundaries of the ancient city, and 
anything that could be said of the con- 
dition of it before the time of the 
Romans, and when the wreath of steam 
was seen arising from the hot springs. 
Mr. Yates expressed his opinion that Bath 
was a most interesting city, and one of 
the most beautiful anywhere to be met 
with. No one need go to Constantinople, 
Venice, or other cities of the Continent, 
till they had visited Edinburgh and Bath. 
Having observed of the archit»c'ure that 
the taste of Wood and Inigo Jon»s had 
been employed on it, and that the mate- 
rial of the neighbourhood had been used 
thereon to the best advantage, he observed 
that it must not be expected, and there- 
fore was matter for surprise, that so ex- 
tensive a collection of remarkable remains 
as Bath possessed should be found at so 
great a distance from the Roman capital. 
In conclusion, Mr. Yates expressed a hope 
that Bath would not be allowed to occupy 
a position inferior to that of the spring- 
towns of Germany. 

The Rev. Mr. Scarth, who had by this 
time arrived, observed that he had received 
the “ Notes of Latin Inscriptions,” which 
he was about to lay before the meeting, 
from the Rev. Dr. McCaul, President of 
the University College, Toronto, Canada. 
As it was desirable to explain how he 
came to receive them, he might briefly 
state that some time ago an inscription 
was found on a stone discovered on Combe 
Down ; this he saw and copied, and after- 
wards obtained possession of. After a 
good deal of trouble, he took an impres- 
sion, and sent a copy to the vurious so- 
cieties. By one of their publications it 
found its way to Canada, where Dr. McCaul 
was much interested in it. This led to 
a correspondence between himself (Mr. 
Scarth) and the Doctor, who had sent 
him some learned notes on the subject. 
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The document, however, contained re- 
marks on some things which were not to 
be found in Bath, but had been broken up, 
buried, or carried from the city, owing 
to the want of a place of deposit at an 
earlier period. Mr.Scarth then proceeded 
to read the notes, which were of an ab- 
stract nature and unfitted for the columns 
of a newspaper. Suffice it is to say, that 
in two out of three inscriptions Dr. 
McCaul had suggested a solution of diffi- 
culties which had hitherto prevailed, and 
in the other case he had correctly de- 
ciphered an inscription he had never seen. 

The concluding meeting was held shortly 
after twelve o’clock, Lord Talbot de Mala- 
hide, the President of the Institute, oc- 
eupying the chair. 

His Lordship, in opening the proceed- 
ings, said the company had met to return 
thanks to those who had assisted in for- 
warding the gathering which was just 
about to close. The meeting had been 
& prosperous one; they had had most 
favourable weather for their excursions, 
and no contretemps had occurred to mar 
the interest of the meeting. The Insti- 
tute had met with the most cordial co- 
operation of all the bodies of the city, 
more particularly of the Corporation, over 
whom his friend Dr. Falconer so worthily 
presided It was a source of considerable 
satisfaction to meet with the concurrence 
of that body; they had added materially 
to the interest of the meeting by the ex- 
hibition of a portion of the ancient charters 
of the city, thus increasing the archzo- 
logical knowledge of the country. Those 
charters had not been viewed for many 
centuries, and that they were now exposed 
to vulgar gaze was owing to the efforts of 
Dr. Falconer. If the meeting of the In- 
stitute had led to nothing more than this, 
he did not think it would have been with- 
out some practical result. In the name of 
the members of the Institute, therefore, 
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he begged to propose a vote of thanks to 
the Mayor and Corporation for their very 
kind and cordial co-operation. 

His Worship thauked the noble Lord 
for the very cordial manner in which he 
had expressed the thanks of himself and 
the Institute. 

After the usual complimentary votes, 
Lord Talbot announced that it had heen 
decided to meet next year at Chester, and 
expressed a hope that many ladies and 
gentlemen from Bath would attend the 
meeting. His Lordship then observed, 
that as he was not conscious of having con- 
tributed in any measure to the success of 
the meeting at Bath, perhaps he was the 
most fit person to acknowledge the efforts 
of others. A great obligation was due to 
those gentlemen who had bestowed con- 
siderable trouble in getting together the 
materials for the local museum. Although 
the Institute had had a larger collection 
at some of its meetings, there were many 
departments which had never been ex- 
ceeded. There were many things that but 
for the meeting would never have come 
under the notice of the public, and the 
owners not have known the value of. He 
begged to move a vote of thanks to Messrs. 
Vulliamy, Tucker, and Franks, who had be- 
stowed much time on this department. 
There were also some other gentlemen, his 
Lordship remarked, whom he could not 
pass over. To give a general summing up, 
and repair any omission he might have 
made, he begged to propose a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Markland, to whose exer- 
tions they were indebted for having a 
meeting in Bath. And as it was neces- 
sary in their proceedings and excursions to 
have a directing head, he begged to tender 
a similar compliment to the Rev. Mr. Hill, 
who had been a long time connected with 
the Institute, and had carried out its 
forays with great success. 

The meeting then terminated. 


SURREY ARCH.ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue fifth annual meeting of this Society 
was held July 13, at Farnham, under the 
presidency of the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester, who took the chair 
in the open air, under the cedars in front 
of the palace, and opened the meeting with 
a short speech. 

The bulance-sheet of the Society for the 
past year was then presented, from which 
it appeared that the balance in hand at 
the end of the previous year was £164 16s. 
7d.; total receipts for the year, including 
the above balance, £447 17s. 1d.; the pay- 


ments have been £357 18s. 8d.; leaving 
a balance in hand of £99 8s. 4d. 

The following is the 

Report of the Council._—In presenting 
their fifth annual report, the Council are 
enabled to state that there has been dur- 
ing the past year no variation from that 
succesful progress which the Society has 
hitherto made. Since the last annual 
report was submitted, two general meet- 
ings have been held; the first at Dork- 
ing, in June, 1857, and the seccnd in 
Southwark last May. The first was held 
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at Deepdene, by the kindness of Heury 
Hope, Esq., one of the vice-presidents of 
the Society. From Deepdene the meeting 
adjourned to Wooton, the residence of 
W. J. Evelyn, Esq., another vice-president, 
through whosecourtesy an opportunity was 
permitted of inspecting many interesting 
relics of the past associated with the me- 
mory of that eminent and accomplished 
person, John Evelyn of Wooton. The 
Council have much pleasure in acknow- 
ledging the polite hospitality of Mr. Hope 
and Mr. Evelyn on that occasion. The 
meeting at Southwark, held ou the anni- 
versary of the Society’s inauguration in the 
same place on the 12th of May, was not so 
fully attended, owing to the unfavourable 
state of the weather; but three papers 
were read which will form valuable addi- 
tions to the future publications of the So- 
ciety. There have also been held two 
special general meetings in Southwark, on 
the subject of a proposal to extend the 
operations of the Society to the county of 
Kent, which county, at the time the sub- 
ject was first brought under the notice of 
the Council, had no s‘miiar Society. As, 
however, the county of Kent has since es- 
tablished a Society of its own, the proposed 
extension was abandoned. The Council 
cannot but rejoice that so important and 
interesting a county as Kent, the immedi- 
ate neighbour of Surrey, should at length 
be archxologically represented. They feel 
assured that the members of this Society 
will be well satisfied that its influence has 
been exerted, although at some cost to 
themselves, in aiding the movement in 
Kent, inasmuch as the cause of archeology 
must derive essential benefit by the forma- 
tionofthe Kent Society towhich the Council 
heartily wish success. In the last report 
an apology was offered for the delay occa- 
sioned by unforeseen interruptions in the 
publication of the second part of the Traus- 
actions; that delay, prolonged for some 
months after the date of the report, was 
occasioned by the abandonment of the 
editorship of the gentleman who had un- 
dertaken it. Fresh arrangements had to 
be made, and the plan of the work altered 
in consequence. The Council feel that in 
justice to themselves this explanation 
should be given; and they are happy to 
add that they have provided against any 
recurrence of a similar impediment to the 
publication. They trust that Part IL, 
now published, will be deemed creditable 
to the Society, and no time will be lost in 
preparing and issuing the succeeding parts. 
During the last twelve months two in- 
teresting discoveries of mural paintings in 
churches have been made in Surrey—the 
one ut Fetcham, and the other at Croydon. 


In each case the Council have succeeded in 
obtaining faithful representations of the 
pictures for the purpose of publication. It 
is satisfactory to the Council to report that 
there has been a considerable increase in 
the number of members. At the date of 
the last report the number was 450; while 
at present it is 500, of whom 72 are life- 
compounders. The Council cannot but 
congratulate the members upon the ac- 
cession of so distinguished a member as 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Rawlinson, M.P., 
now a vice-president of the Society. The 
library and museum have been enriched 
by many liberal contributions. In con- 
clusion, the Council would urge upon the 
attention of members the great advantage 
to the Society that might be derived from 
individual aiid personal efforts to increase 
its numbers, thereby euhancing its effi- 
ciency, and enabling the Council the better 
to advance the obj: cts for which the asso- 
ciation has been formed. 

The report having been received and 
adopted, the next business was the election 
of office-bearers. The retiring members of 
the Council, as also the Auditors, were 
unanimously re-elected. 

New members to the number of 43 
were then proposed, and unanimously 
elected. 

Mr. Butterworth announced that the 
Council had deemed it necessary, in consi- 
deration of the valuable services rendered 
by the Hon. Secretary during the past two 
years, to make him some acknowledg- 
ment. They had resolved, therefore, to 
offer him the sum of £78, a resolution 
which doubtless would receive the cor- 
dial support of the members generally. 

Mr. H. L. Long read a paper on 
Farnham before the Norman Conquest, 
exhibiting an amount of historical re- 
search and archeological investigation 
that rendered it to archeologists a 
discourse of the highest interest. He 
shewed, as far as could be ascertained, the 
condition of Farnham and its vicinity 
when inhabited by a Celtic population ; 
and entered at length into a mass of his- 
torical and antiquarian minutia. The 
paper displayed considerable ability, and 
was listened to with evident marks of 
interest. 

Mr. W. H. Hart read a paper on the 
Parochial and other Records of the Parishes 
of Elstead and Seale, shewing, from the 
nature of the entries, many of the peculiar 
customs aud practices of former times. 
The laborious research evinced by the 
writer, and the important inferences drawn 
from sundry entries in the records, were 
well worthy of remark. 

The Rey. R. N. Milford next read a 
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paper on the History of Farnham Castle. 
‘the exstle, it appeared, was built in the 
year 1136, in the reign of Stephen, by his 
br ther Henry de Blois, Bishop of Win- 
chester and Abbot of Glastoubury. Ste- 
phen, to strengthen himself against Ma- 
tilda, granted license to all men to build 
either castle, town, or other hold for defence 
of themselves upon their own grounds. In 
consequence, the number of fortifications 
were largely increased, 1,200 having been 
said to have been built in Stephen’s reign : 
and Henry de Blois built at the same time 
castles on his manors of Farnham, Taun- 
ton, Waltham, and Downton. It did not 
appear to have been fortified till the year 
1142. In the summer of 1216, it was 
taken on the same day as Guildford Castle, 
by Louis the Dauphin of France, who had 
landed at Sandwich, in Kent. From 
Farnham he passed on to Winchester, 
where the city was yielded to him, with 
all the old castles and holds thereabouts. 
It was restored early in the following year, 
but was again in the hands of the enemy 
until the year 1218, when Louis, being 
suddenly called to France to prevent the 
sentence of execution proceeding against 
him, was deserted by the insurgent barons, 
who, to shew their zeal in the cause, had 
lately joined, and besieged and took Marl- 
borough, Farnham, Winchester, Chiches- 
ter, and other castles, which they over- 
threw and ravaged that they might not 
be taken and kept again by the enemy. 
Peter Rock, de la Roche, was at this time 
bishop, (a man of great ability,) during 
the reign of John appointed Chief Justice 
of England, and Protector during the mino- 
rity of Henry the Third. The writer went 
on to trace the possession of the castle to 
Richard Fox, the founder of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. It is supposed the keep of 
the castle was restored or re-built by him, 
as the initials of his name, “ R. F.,” are 
still to be seen on the chimney-pieces 
which remain there ; he died at Farnham 
Castle, 1528. ‘The next mention of in- 
terest was found in the Privy Purse 
of Henry the Eighth, August, 1531, in 
which some entries had been made, which 
the rev. speaker enumerated. Farnham 
Castle was several times visited by Queen 
Elizabeth during her summer progresses. 
Her tirst visit was made when Robert 
Home was bishop, 1567; second visit, 
August, 1569, when she sent for the Duke 
of Norfolk to come and dine with her. 
He was at that time plotting to marry 
Mary Queen of Scots, of which the Queen 
gave him a gentle hint by wittily warning 
him to be careful on what pillow he laid 
his head. The Duke would not take the 
hint, and was beheaded two years after- 


wards upon Tower-hill. She again visited 
the castle in 1591, and 160], when Thos. 
Bilston was bishop. Other visits in 1613 
and 1617 were recorded, and on the last oc- 
casion Bilston was sworn on the Privy 
Council: he died 1617, and was succeeded 
by Lancelot Andrewes, who in 1620 en- 
tertained the king at a cost of £1,000. 
These peaceful progresses gave way to 
busier and sadder scenes. Farnham Castle 
was a place of much importance in the 
civil wars, and for some time the head- 
quarters of the Parliamentary army. Be- 
tween the years 1642 and 1648, the news- 
papers of that day were full of the doings 
at and near Farnham Castle. The Com- 
missioners of Array of that county in 1642 
suddenly possessed themselves of the castle, 
in which they put one hundred soldiers ; of 
which action Sir W. Waller having speedy 
notice, came before it with horse and 
dragoons, and surrounded it; but having 
no ordnance, they in the castle contemned 
the summons, whereupon Sir W. approached 
with his horse and dragoons, and fastened 
a petard to the gate of the castle, which 
broke the gate to pieces; but they did not 
presently enter, by reason they within had 
placed great piles of wood, which being 
removed, they entered into the castle, and 
those within yielded themselves upon 
quarter; and Waller brought away the 
High Sheriff, some gentlemen, and the 
solliers prisoners to London. They took 
into the castle 300 sheep, 100 oxen, be- 
sides some warlike provisions of powder 
and shot. After this period the castle was 
garrisoned by the Parliamentary troops, 
and was made the centre from which all 
operations were directed against Basing 
House, Alton, Arundel Castle, and the sur- 
rounding country. In the year 1648 the 
last view of Farnham Castle might be 
taken, for from that time until now the 
defences, the town, and the moat have 
been used for more peaceable purposes. 
Bishop Duppa at length succeeded to the 
see, and Farnham Castle, as he found it, was 
described as most dilapidated and ruinous, 
although not quite demolished. During 
the time of his holding office (1660-62), 
he laid out £2,400, making the castle 
partially habitable. Bishop Morley then 
followed, and restored the castle in a great 
measure to its present state, having spent 
upon it and the out-houses the sum of 
£10,648 4s. 9d. He was succeeded by Sir 
Peter Mew, who had formerly been in the 
army, and a portrait of whom, the audience 
were informed, might be seen in the draw- 
ing-room. He died in 1706, in the eighty- 
seventh year of his age. Bishop Thomas 
next resided at the castle (1761), and was 
frequently visited by King George IIL. 
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whose tutor the rev. prelate had formerly 
been. The only observable difference in 
the building at this period was the addi- 
tional number of gables. In alluding to 
the walks, gardens, and shrubs, &c., he 
stated that the cedars under which they 
were then assembled were not more than 
seventy-seven years old. He next stated 
the alterations that had taken place in the 
castle by the present Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester. The entrance gateway was altered 
(1831) so as to harmonize with the massive 
brick tower. In the front of the castle 
there was but very little lawn, the east 
having been shut in by a shrubbery, as 
well as the north. The whole of the moat 
was used as akitchen-garden. The whole 
of the keep was a wilderness of fruit-trees, 
the débris had fallen on all sides into the 
moat, so as in a great measure to fill it up. 
This the Bishop excavated, so as to open 
the original shape of the keep; he also 
made the present beautiful entrance on to 
that place from the lawn, he laid out the 
keep as a garden, and covered the whole 
moat with greensward. Referring to the 
parks he said, formerly there were two, 
the great park of 1,000 acres, which was 
disparked in the reign of Charles II., and 
the new park of 600 acres, at the east of 
the castle. This park was at one time 
famous for its clay pits, the remains of 
which might still be seen. As now there 
were no hops like the Farnham hops, so 
at that time there was no clay like that 
from Farnham-park. Some additional ob- 
servations relative to the architectural re- 
mains of the castle having been made, the 
rev. speaker concluded by stating that 
such were the chief points connected with 
the history of Farnham Castle, which might 
serve to illustrate its history during its 
existence of more than 700 years; and if 
the narrative of its epoch had afforded the 
company any passing interest, his object 
would have been obtained. 

As it was now late in the afternoon, the 
gentlemen who had been announced to 
read other papers declined to do so. 

Lord Abinger then asked the company 
to join with him in thanks, first to those 
gentlemen who had just contributed to 
their entertainment, and next to his Lord- 
ship, the Right Rev. Bishop, who had that 
day invited them to his princely mansion 
to partake of his hospitality. 
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The Right Rev. Chairman begged to be 
perinitted to express his grateful acknow- 
ledgiments for the honour which had been 
conferred upon him by Lord Abinger. Ft 
had been to him a great delight to: see an 
assembly of so many archeologists, and he 
congratulated the members upon the fact 
that a large proportion of them were of 
the female sex; he wished them to under- 
stand that it was with pleasure that he re- 
ceived them, both male and female archzo- 
logists. It was a pleasure to see beneath 
those cedars, in peaceful times, those whom 
he hoped he might call his friends. His 
Lordship then invitedthe company to enter 
the hall and partake of the refreshments 
provided. 

Having partaken of his Lordship’s hospi- 
tality, the company departed on the 

Excursion to Waverley Abbey.—The 
grounds of Captain Nicholson, where the 
ruins of the abbey are situated, were kind- 
ly thrown open on the occasion. Mr, God- 
win-Austen delivered an exceedingly in- 
teresting discourse, and conducted the 
visitors among the ruins, explaining the 
uses to which its various parts were for- 
merly put, and giving an outline of its 
history. 

The Museum.—A temporary museum of 
antiquities and works of art was opened 
during the day at the Boy’s National 
School, in Castle-street, under the superin- 
tendence of a local committee, consisting 
of the Rev. J. S. Utterton, Mr. R. O. 
Clark, Mr. J. S. Nichols, F.S.A., and Mr. 
J. J. Howard, F.S.A. Mr. Piper of Farn- 
ham was appointed curator. The museum 
contained a considerable collection of in- 
teresting relics, some of which were con- 
tributed by the Society, and many by the 
residents of the locality. 

During the time intervening between 
the arrival of the first trains and the com- 
mencement of the proceedings of the meet- 
ing, many of the visitors availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of paying a visit 
to Farnham Church, where the Vicar was 
in attendance, and delivered a discourse 
upon the principal points of interest in the 
building. 

The proceedings of the meeting termi- 
nated on the following day by the opening 
of a barrow, situated on the estate occu- 
pied by Mr. W. Simmonds, at Head- 
borough. 
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On the 5th of August the annual meet- 
ing of this Society was held in the large 
cloisters of Bayham Abbey, which belongs 
to the Marquis Camden, some six miles 
from the Wells and three from Frant. 
The company numbered about 350 of the 
leading inhabitants of the county and 
district. 

J.A.B. Beresford Hope, Esq.,M.P., acted 
the part of guide, and conducted the party 
among the ruins, and entered into a very 
minute description of the various parts of 
the Abbey. There are some remains of the 
cloisters, dormitory, refectory, &c.; and of 
the church adjoining it. here is a lofty 
south wall, parts of the walls of the nave, 
chancel, transepts, and a narrow passage 
(answering the purpose of an aisle), &c. 
There are some fine mouldings and carved 
work still remaining, and one corbel bears 
traces of coloured flowers. There are 
several grave-stones, indications of the site 
of the high altar, aud in the chancel is 
some good tracery on a circular stone me- 
dallion. In each transept there are the 
remains of two chapels. At the north- 
eastern end there was evidently at one 
time a staircase leading to some gallery. 
In the chancel is the following inscrip- 
tion :—“ Ela de Sackville, daughter of 
Ralphe de Dene, founded this Priorie in 
honour of St. Marie, in the reign of K. 
Richard ye First. ‘The ground was given 
bye Syr Robert de Turneham. The Pre- 
monstratensian canons of Brockley, with 
those of Beaulieu, were incorporated and 
placed here, and their charters were con- 
firmed bye Kyng John, K. Henry IIL, 
and K. Edw Il. It was dissolved in the 
reign of K. Hen. VIII.”—When complete, 
which it nearly was about a century ago, 
it was 250 feet long and 50 feet high 
to the plate beams of the roof. The 
nave is nxrrow in proportion to the 
other dimensions of the building, being 
only 24 feet wide. The transept cross- 
ing it is 86 feet in length. The inter- 
section was formerly surmounted by a 
central tower, supported by clustered and 
fluted columns, three of which are stand- 
ing. While on the common cruciform 
plan, it has no aisle. The style was of 
the early Decorated, or middle-pointed, 
which began in the reign of Edward L., 
and died out in the reign of Edward IIL., 
and which, while it was more graceful and 
more complete than the style which pre- 
ceded it, was less rich and less meretricious 
than that which followed it. The eastern 


termination of the nave was half a hex- 
agon, and here in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century we had the apsidal 
termination. On each side of the build- 
ing, westward of the remains of a kind of 
dais, on which the high altar was most 
likely erected, had been the sedilia or seats 
of the monks or clergy, but of these there 
are no particular traces. As the chancel 
was short, the stalls extended beyond the 
intersection, and some way down the nave, 
as in Westminster Abbey, where all the 
stalls are westward of the transept. In 
the west side of the north transept there 
is an arch, and on going through it the 
visitor discovers a narrow passage in the 
building running parallel with the nave, 
and entering it more than half way down: 
that passage was made to serve the pur- 
pose of an aisle. In having only four 
chapels, this church offered a striking con- 
trast to most monastic buildings, in which 
they were generally numerous; but this 
church in its arrangements and design is 
more after the plainer kind of Cistercian 
churches, which were of a simpler charac- 
ter than many of the ecclesiastical build- 
ings of that period. When perfect it had 
a groined roof, some beautiful mouldings 
and tracery work, and was doubtless well 
painted. On the capital of one of the 
columns and on a corbel are carved lilies, 
emblems of the Virgin. About 140 years 
ago the church was very nearly perfect, 
but the proprietor saw no reason for its 
preservation, and therefore stripped it of 
its timber, which he used in the building 
of some outhouses on the premises. These 
most interesting ruins are now happily 
in the hands of a devoted friend and sup- 
porter of archeology, who has done his 
best to preserve them, and but for the 
care he has taken of them, those con- 
federate destroyers, time and weather, 
would have carried their devastations 
much further. 

The noble Marquis invited the company 
to luncheon, after which the annual busi- 
ness commenced in the cloister, or walled- 
in walking-ground of the monks; and it 
was stated that the report was contained 
in their tenth volume of the Archeological 
Collections, which would shortly be in the 
hands of the members, with a statement 
of the finances and numbers, which were 
now 750. 

The Rev. G. 


Miles Cooper, Vicar of 
Wilmington, said the history of the Abbey 
had already been published by the Society 
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in its ninth volume, but it would not be 
right for them to meet at the Abbey and 
to separate without hearing a slight ac- 
count of its history :— 

“ Bayham Abbey sprang from the union 
of two small housvs of Premonstratensian 
monks, or, to use their more familiar and 
popular name, ‘White Canons,’ one of 
which had been previously established at 
Deptford, the other at a place called Otte- 
ham, with which the general public are 
but little acquainted, but distant only 
about half-a-mile from the well-known 
station of Polegate, on the railway between 
Brighton and Hastings. About the year 
1200 the poverty of these two houses led 
to a combination of their resources, with 
the sanction of their respective patrons, 
Sir Robert de Turneham and Ela de Dene, 
the latter being at that time heiress to the 
neighbouring manor of Buckhurst, which, 
by her marriage with Jordan de Sackville, 
she conveyed to the noble family who have 
ever since remained its possessors. The 
project seems to have originated with de 
Turneham, who gave the site, and is gene- 
rally regarded as the founder, though 
Jordan, the only abbot (as I am led to 
believe) of Otteham, became the first abbot 
of Bayham, and the advowson of the new 
abbey was assigned to Ela, the patroness 
of Otteham, with whose descendants, the 
Sackvilles, it continued till the dissolution. 
Both added to its endowments, and ui.der 
their joint auspices the monastery gra- 
dually rose to wealth and consideration. 
The principal residence of the founder’s 
family, from which they derived their 
name, appears to have been at Thornham, 
in the Lathe of Aylesford, where the ruin- 
ous remains of their castle are still visible. 
Sir Robert had distinguished himself by 
his exploits under Richard I. in Palestine, 
where he had for a companion in arms Sir 
Robert de Sackville, the father of Ela’s 
husband. Returning to England after 
that monarch’s captivity, he brought with 
him ‘the king’s harness,’ and was active 
in raising money for his master’s ransom. 
He was several times Sheriff of Surrey and 
Sussex, as well as engaged in other public 
employments till his death, in the 13th 
year of King John. In his old age he 
promoted the establishment of more than 
one religious house, for Cumbwell Abbey, 
in the adjoining parish of Goudhurst, de- 
dicated to St. Mary Magdalen, and as- 
signed to the Augustine canons, owed its 
foundation entirely to him. Portions of 
the building furmed part of a farm-house 
so lately as the beginning of the present 
century, when it was finally destroyed. 

_ “The Abbey of Bayham, combining in 
its structure so much ornament with ex- 
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tent and solidity, was slow in attaining 
completion, and we find evidence of finan- 
cial difficulties in the documents which 
have come down to our times. In 1234, 
or some thirty years after the commence- 
ment of the edifice, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury granted an indulgence—a re- 
laxation of forty days from penance—to 
all ‘who out of the good bestowed upon 
them by God, should have contributed 
somewhat from a feeling of piety towards 
the coustruction of the Church of the 
Blessed Mary of Bayham.’ At first it 
was called the Abbey of Beaulieu, a title 
which the beauty of the situation may 
well be thought to justify, confirming the 
truth of an observation often made, that 
the early ecclesiastics had usually taste 
enough to select for their abode the 
pleasant places of the earth, where the 
very face of nature suggested feelings 
highly in unison with the contemplative 
mood and habits of uninterrupted devo- 
tion, which were the professed objects of 
conventual life. 

“Tt is a curious fact, that this ancient 
name of Beaulieu is still traceable in that 
of a hamlet near the Abbey called ‘ Bells 
Yew Green,’ where the receiving-house 
for letters is situated. It can hardly be 
doubted that ‘ Bells Yew’ is Beau (or 
Bel) lieu, slightly altered; bel being the 
old form of beau, as in the instance of 
Philip le Bel, and others which need not 
be specified. ‘Those who remember how 
strangely the ‘ Belle Sauvage’ and other 
names of French origin have been meta- 
morphosed by the English genius, will 
not, I think, deem this an extravagant 
conclusion. 

“ Many local names of lands and houses, 
at a very early date the property of our 
Abbey, linger, with trifling mutation, in 
those which they bear at present. ‘The 
Owl House Farm still retains its quaint 
title; Kingswood is now Kings Toll; 
Blenchinden Farm, Wimbridge, near Bay- 
ham, and the mill of Bartley, are little 
changed from their original appellation, 
Other names are either lost or much dis- 
guised; few perhaps would immediately 
recognise the identity of the ancient ‘Pep- 
pingbury’ with the modern parish of 
Pembury, or of ‘Crimbroc’ with Cran- 
brook, of which the Abbey possessed the 
manor. The church of Pembury belonged 
to it, and the services there were per- 
formed by one of the resident canons, 
whose path through the woods between 
that village and Bayham is to this day 
called the ‘ Priest’s Path,’ though the 
reason of its being so called is probably uu- 
known to the majority of those who use it. 

“ Ecclesiastical corporations of ancient 
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standing are commonly richer in docu- 
mentary remains than private families of 
the same antiquity, their records having 
been more carefully kept, and having 
passed at their dissolution into the hands 
of assiduous collectors, from whom they 
have eventually come into our public 
archives. Those relating to Bayham are 
chiefly to be found in the British and 
Ashmolean Museums. ‘The original Char- 
tulary, containing many particulars of 
great interest connected with the bene- 
factors to the Abbey and their donations, 
as well as the various litigations by which 
the abbot and convent were not untre- 
quently vexed and impoverished, came 
into the possession of that zealous anti- 
quary, Sir Robert Cotton, and narrowly 
escaped destruction in 1731, when a fire 
at Westminster caused such irreparable 
damage to his valuable collection. It now 
forms part of the Cottonian library in the 
British Museum, and its scorched leaves 
have been restored with so much skill 
and ingenuity that great part of it is 
still legible, and fortunately there is also 
an abridged transcript, made before the 
fire (1627), under the direction of Sir 
Edward Dering, wherein many things are 
noted which would be sought for in vain 
in the mutilated manuscript. It is mainly 
from these sources that an account of the 
Abbey property has been compiled. But 
some very curious information was ob- 
tained from a MS. volume preserved in 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, con- 
taining among other things a report of 
several visitations of this Abbey, by 
Richard Redman, Bishop of St. Asaph, 
and Abbot of Schappe, in Westmoreland, 
between the years 1478 and 1503. 

“This was not long before the suppres- 
sion of the house in 1526; and the de- 
tails are interesting, as a general record 
of the state of monastic morality at a 
time when the public voice and feeling 
were becoming strongly opposed to such 
institutions. The report, upon the whole, 
is not very favourable, and shews a lax 
state of discipline; but there must have 
been, in other religious houses, a much 
worse state of things, to justify the use of 
such extreme terms of reprobation as are 
found in the Act for suppressing the 
smaller monasteries passed in the 27th 
year of Henry VIII.; a condition of 
abandoned profligacy is there ascribed to 
them, which we cannot but hope and 
think exaggerated from interested mo- 
tives. The particulars of these visitations 
of Bishop Redman, and many other things 
here of necessity briefly touched upon, or 
altogether omitted, might be found in the 
Sth vol. of the Sussex Collections. 

11 
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« But however the faults which had crept 
into monasteries might excite the censures 
not only of good men, but of those also 
who were longing for a slice of their en- 
dowments, the common people were by no 
means pleased at finding themselves sum- 
marily deprived of those advantages which 
the proximity of a well-endowed convent, 
or college, seldom fails to confer upon 
the poor. A spirit of riot and insurree- 
tion became widely prevalent. Disorderly 
mobs suddenly cut off from the customary 
supplies, and thrown upon their own un- 
aided resources, sometimes endeavoured 
by force, and in defiance of the royal 
authority, to re-instate their former oc- 
eupants in the fallen houses. Bayham 
Abbey would seem to have been especially 
popular with the inhabitants of its vi- 
cinity; for among the memorials of such 
tumultuary proceedings, are mentioned a 
very remarkable attempt to restore these 
canons to what were by many considered 
their just rights, excited and supported, 
no doubt, by the parties most concerned 
in the success of the enterprize: for the 
deposed abbot and his monks, with the 
vicars of Frant and Pembury, were stated 
to have held a prominent place among the 
rioters. Of these the bulk are said to 
have come from Buxted, Rotherfield, 
Frant, Wadhurst, Ticehurst, Pembury, 
Brenchley, Horsemonden, Lamberhurst, 
Maidstone, and divers places in the hun- 
dreds of Marden, Goudhurst, Staplehurst, 
and some others. Two of the household 
servants of a great man of the neighbour- 
hood, the Lord of Bergavenny, are men- 
tioned as having encouraged the mob in 
their lawless doings. With faces con- 
cealed by vizors, and in other fantastic 
disguise, they set up the new abbot and 
canons, promising that ‘whensoever they 
rang the bell, they would come with a 
great power and defend them.’ But no 
such puny efforts could avert the ruin to 
which the stately fabrics of the regular 
clergy were doomed. Being stripped of 
their leaden roofs, the elements speedily 
completed the desolation begun by the hand 
of the destroyer, and have left us only such 
picturesque ruins as these, beautiful even 
in decay, and associated with so many 
touching recollections of the skill and 
taste, the modes and habits, the virtues 
and the errors of our forefathers. 

“Convents in early days were the rest- 
ing places of monarchs in their progresses 
from one part of their dominions to an- 
other, as the mansions of the nobility 
became at a later period; and the re- 
nowned Edward I. is supposed to have 
once lodged for a night within these walls 
in 1299; certainly his unfortunate son and 
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successor, Edward IT., did so, (27th August, 
1324), passing on next day to the Cistercian 
Abbey of Robertsbridge, on his way to 
battle. Richard de la Wyche also, the 
celebrated Bishop of Chichester, commonly 
known by the venerable name of ‘Saint 
Richard,’ once made this his place of 
sojourn for a while; and such was the 
fame of his sanctity, that the bed whereon 
he lay was long believed to possess a 
miraculous power of healing diseases.” 

“Some members of the noble families 
to whom the Abbey owed its existence, 
chose it as their place of sepulture. Sir 
Thomas Sackville, in his last testament, 
dated Dee. 1st, 1432, signifies his wish to 
be buried in the church of Bayham; and 
other patrons or benefactors were probably 
interred within the consecrated precincts ; 
the relics of whose costly monuments are 
perhaps seen in the fragments by which 
we are surrounded. With these of loftier 
rank it is probable also that some of ‘ the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,’ con- 
nected, when living, in some menial ca- 
pacity, with the service of the Abbey. 
Tranquilly they rest together, and the 
remains of their once noble house now 
serve but for a graceful ornament to the 
pleasure-grounds of the excellent noble- 
man, to whose hospitality and courtesy 
we owe so much of this day’s enjoyment. 

“To be sadder is sometimes to be wiser. 
Whilst, therefore, we enter into, and 
thoroughly appreciate the cheerful inter- 
course, and social festivity to which meet- 
ings such as the present, naturally and 
properly give rise, it may be well to 
bestow a passing thought upon the muta- 
bility of all things human, as exemplified 
in the scene before us, and seek in the 
circumstances of this charming retire- 
ment, to ‘Find tongues in trees, books 
in the running streams, sermons in stones, 
and good in everything.’ ” 

The Rev. Geo. M. a next read a 
paper, consisting of some curious extracts, 
by the Rev. Lambert Laring, honorary 
secretary of the Kent Archeological 
Society ; on some “ Riotous doings at this 
abbey in olden times.” These extracts 
refer to three suits at law, instituted by 
the abbot of Bayham, against divers par- 
ties, for personal injury and abstraction 
of property, two of which at least, and 
probably the third also, have more or 
less connexion with a contest then going 
on between two rival candidates for the 
Abbacy. 

“The first, is an action brought against 
Sir Henry de Leyburne, charging him with 
an outrage attended with great violence, 
and committed in the 3lst of Edward I. 
(1302-3), when he, on the Monday next 
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after the feast of St. Edmund, the king 
(Nov. 20th)—also the day of Edw. I.’s acces- 
sion, appeared with an armed multitude 
of persons unknown, before the gates of 
the Abbey, assaulting the inmates with 
arrows and other weapons, and closely 
beleaguering the house for the space of 
three days, with threats that any one who 
attempted to leave it would do so at the 
peril of his life ; till at last the abbot, in- 
timidated by this violence, was fain to 
compound matters by paying the knight 
a fine of £20, suffering upon the whole (as 
he alleges) loss to the amount of £100. 
Such a tumultuous assemblage and war- 
like array in this quiet retreat offers to 
our imagination a singular contrast with 
the pleasant and peaceful occupations of 
the present meeting. The defence set up 
by Sir Henry was, that he went to the 
Abbey in the company of one Solomon, 
who claimed to be the true and lawful 
abbot (for the purpose, it would seem, of 
installing him in his office), That the 
present complainant (the Abbot de facto) 
did there, in the presence of Edmund de 
Maulee and others then in the house with 
him, entreat defendant to stay his hand 
and give him time for deliberation, and 
consultation. That at the abbot’s request 
he granted such delay, and for that reason 
received the £20, which the Abbot freely 
and of his own will offered, without any 
assault, siege, or trespass by him (the 
defendant) committed. Upon these points 
both parties join issue, and appeal to the 
laws of their country. On the day fixed 
for the trial, the abbot failed to appear in 
court, conscious perhaps of having weak- 
ened his cause by an injudicious compro- 
mise, and the prosecution seems to have 
fallen to the ground. 

“In the third of these suits the defend- 
ants were William, abbot of St. Rade- 
gund (a Premonstratensian house, near 
Dover), Nicholas de Someter, Henry Cleve- 
bond, Clement de St. Radegunda, Richard 
de Wyngate, Nicholas le Fevre, John le 
Clere, John the Tailor (le Taillour), John 
de Upchurch, and Ralph de Portslade, who 
are accused for a trespass. For that they, 
on Sunday (July 7), in the feast of the 
Translation of St. Thomas the Martyr, in 
the 31st Edward I. (1303), did seize and 
carry away ‘vi et armis,’ that is to say 
with hatchets, swords, bows and arrows, 
in the king’s highway at Ash-cum- 
Wingham, certain chattels belonging to 
the abbot of Begsham, then and there in 
the custody of one John de Arundel, his 
brother canon. 

“The dates of these three suits are 
nearly coincident, (1312-13,) two of them 
some ten years after the offences were 
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alleged to have been committed (1302), 
whence we may infer that the struggle 
for the Abbacy had been going on all 
this time, and was not yet terminated. 
“The abbot of Bayham at this time 
was a canon of the name of Laurence, as 
we know from another source, who con- 
tinued to hold his office, in spite of all 
efforts to displace him, till 1315—about 
two years after the date of these trials. 
He was then obliged to resign in conse- 
quence (we must suppose) of incompetency, 
or misconduct, or perhaps some real flaw 
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in his title, and was succeeded by one 
Lucas de Coldone. This resignation was 
the result of a visitation of the Abbey by 
the abbot of Langdon, the particulars of 
which are preserved in a MS., now in 
the library of Corpus Christi College, at 
Cambridge.” 

A vote of thanks having been passed to 
the authors of the papers, and several new 
members elected, the company adjourned 
to the dinner at Cramp’s Riding School, 
Tunbridge Wells. 


HISTORICAL AND ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES OF GERMANY 
AND SWITZERLAND. 


AN annual gathering of the deputies 
and members of about fifty Historical and 
Archeological Societies of Germany and 
Switzerland takes place at some city or 
town of Fatherland which has been decided 
on at the previous meeting. Last year it 
was at Augsburg, when Berlin, the Prussian 
capital, was fixed for the present year; and 
accordingly the committee, which has its 
seat at Hanover, with Dr. C. L. Grotefend 
for its Secretary, have issued in their organ, 
the Correspondenz Blatt, and other papers, 
a general invitation, not only to the Asso- 
ciated Societies, but also promised a friendly 
reception to all friends of history and sci- 
ence or art who can attend. 

According to a very wise practice of this 
committee, parties wishing the discussion 
of a subject send in their notices some time 
previously, which, after approval, are pub- 
lished, as subjects which will be submitted 
to the meeting under three sections for each 
visitor to prepare his ideas upon. The 
first includes principally the archzxological 
and oldest period: as No. 1. Whether the 
theory of the periods the stone, the bronze, 
and the iron, so universally admitted for 
Scandinavia and North Albingia, is appli- 
cable to the mark Brandenburg? No. 2. 


In what part of Germany have skeletons 
been found in a kneeling or squatting pos- 
ture? No.7. What was the purpose of 
the bronze waggons so frequently found in 
German tumuli? No. 8. What are the 
oldest skulls discovered there ? The second 
section contains a dozen curious subjects 
on ancient church architecture, glass-paint- 
ing, frescoes, earliest dated paintings, and 
sculptures. The third section is confined 
to twenty-three subjects on Brandenburg 
historical archeology, as to constitution, 
heraldry, Templar possessions, and the re- 
lations of Wendic language and customs 
to German. 

The immense collections of art and sci- 
ence at Berlin, in the new and old mu- 
seums, and in the royal palaces, are too well 
known to be here alluded to as additional 
inducement to the visitor: Lepsius’ and 
others’ immense reproductions of Egyptian 
temples and monuments; the Guistiniani 
gallery of early Italian schools; the natu- 
ral history collection of the University, with 
the recent adornments of the Schloss Plutz 
and the city, offer a thousand attractions 
to the stranger which cannot here be even 
glanced at.—From a Correspondent. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


THE DESCENDANTS OF THE STUARTS. 


Mr. UrBAn,—After reading your interest- 
ing notice of the descendants of the Stuarts 
in the April number of the GENTLEMAN’s 
MaGazINE, I procured the work itself, and 
would now beg to offer, in your columns, a 
few remarks on several errors—omissions as 
well as commissions—which occur in Mr, 
Townend’s work, and which considerably 
detract from the general accuracy of the 
book, for in matters of genealogical research 
and enquiry the most rigid accuracy in dates 
and facts ought to be observed. 

At p. 22, in ‘‘ descent of the Scottish senior 
branch,” Isabella, second daughter of David, 
Earl of Huntingdon, is styled ‘‘ Countess of 
Carrick,” a title which she never bore ; she 
was married to Robert de Brus, surnamed 
‘the noble,” feudal Lord of Annandale, and 
her eldest son was “the competitor” for the 
crown of Scotland in 1286—92; it was his 
son and heir, generally styled “the elder,” 
(to distinguish him from his heroic son, 
afterwards King of Scots, and called ‘the 
younger”—there being then three contem- 
porary Roberts, of three different and suc- 
cessive generations,) who married Marjory, 
Countess of Carrick, and thus acquired that 
title for the family of Brus. This error is 
repeated several times by Mr. Townend, at 
pp. 26 and 31; and at p. 27 there is want 
of research evinced regarding the represen- 
tation of the Baliol family, notwithstanding 
the formidable and imposing list of autho- 
rities appended to the genealogical table at 

.28, and for the inaccuracy of which 

urke’s ‘“‘ Patrician” must share the blame, 
It is stated, ‘‘that it is impossible now cer- 
tainly to state in whom the representation 
of the Baliol family is vested, though, in 
default of evidence to the contrary, there is 
every reason to believe that to the earls of 
Shrewsbury belongs the honour of being the 
lineal representatives of Egbert.” Now, 
without more than alluding to the actual 
uncertainty at present existing as to the 
representatives of the earldom of Shrews- 
bury itself—the subject being now under 
the highest legal investigation—I shall pro- 
ceed to shew, on “positive and undeniably 
correct information,” who does represent the 
Baliols in the present day. 

Margaret, eldest daughter, and eventual 
co-he r of David, Earl of Huntingdon, was 
married, in 1209, (Chron. de Mailros,) to 
Alan Fitz-Roland, fifth feudal Prince, or 
Lord of Galloway, and Constable of Scot- 
land ; and by him, who died in 1234, s. p. m., 
she had three daughters, the eldest of 
whom, the Lady Devorguilla Mackdowall, 
of Galloway, became, in 1233, (Chron. de 
Mailros,) the wife of John de Baliol, who 
was the founder of the college that bears 


his name at Oxford, and died 1268. The 
issue of this marriage, int. al., was John, 
who became King of Scots in Nov., 1292, as 
undoubted nearest male heir to the crown, 
jure avie; his succession perished with his 
son Edward—also King of Scots in 13382— 
who died in 1363, s. p., at Doncaster, in 
Yorkshire. The representation of the 
family of Baliol, and claims to the throne of 
Scotland, then devolved on the descendants 
of Ada de Baliol, eldest surviving daughter 
of the above mentioned Devorguilla and 
John de Balicl, and consequently sister of 
the unfortunate King John, as well as ulti- 
mately eldest co-heir to her nephew, Edward 
Baliol ; Ada married Sir William de Lind- 
say, Lord of Lamberton, who was killed 
Nov. 6, 1283, in battle against Llewellyn 
Prince of Wales, (“ Knyghton’s Chron.,”) 
when the whole of his vast estates, both in 
England and Scotland,—the former com- 
prising above seventeen manors, besides 
numberless towns and hamlets, (Jnquis. 
Post Mort.,) the latter extending over 
twenty-five Scottish sheriffdoms, ( Rot. 
Scotie,) — devolved on his only daughter 
and heir, the Lady Christina de Lindsay. 
This lady was given in marriage by her 
cousin King Alexander II1., in the end of 
his reign, cir. 1284, to Ingelram, or Enguer- 
rand de Guignes, second son of Arnold III., 
Count of Guignes and Namur, and after- 
wards Sire de Coucy in 1310, in right of his 
mother Alix, the heiress of that ancient 
house, so famed in history and romance; 
and it was in right of Christina that he 
figured as a Scottish magnate in 1284—90, 
as also afterwards, on numerous occasions, 
both in Scotland and England; he was a 
devoted adherent of Edward I. in his Scottish 
wars ; but after succeeding to the lordship 
of Coucy, he spent the rest of his days in 
France, dying there in 1321. After his 
death his widow appears to have returned 
to England ; and in 1332 she gave an 
asylum, at her residence of Morholm-manor, 
in Lancashire, to her cousin-german, Ed- 
ward Baliol, then a fugitive from Scotland. 
Her death took place in 1335, at an advanced 
age, (Inquis. Post Mortem). The repre- 
sentation now lay in Christina’s descendants ; 
her eldest son, William, Sire de Coucy, 1321, 
died in 13836, and was succeeded by Ingel- 
ram VL., Sire de Coucy, who, dying in 1349, 
left the sirerie of Coucy to his son, Ingel- 
ram VIIL., called “the great.” It was he 
who, in 1365, claimed the barony of Baliol, 
‘ut consanguineus et heres proximior de- 
functi Edouardi, Domini de Baliolo,” in right 
of the above-mentioned Christina de Lind- 
say; and it was adjudged to him accord- 
ingly, as appears from his designation, 
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“Dominum de Ballolio,” in 1369, (Hist. 
de la Maison de Guines, by Duchesne.) He 
married Isabella, daughter of King Edward 
IIL, and leaving only daughters at his 
death in 1397, the male line of the illus- 
trious house of Coucy became extinct. ‘The 
eldest of his daughters and co-heirs, Marie, 
Dame de Coucy and Countess of Soissons, 
conveyed the representation to the family of 
Bar; and her grand-daughter, Jeanne de 
Bar, Countess of Marle and Soissons, by 
marriage with Louis de Luxemburg, Count 
of St. Pol and Constable of France, trans- 
ferred it to that house; through whom it 
finally centred in the Bourbons, on the 
marriage of Marie, Countess of St. Pol, in 
1487, to Francois de Bourbon, Count of 
Vendome, whose great-grandson, Henry of 
Navarre, ascended the throne of France in 
1589 as King Henry IV. It is unnecessary 
to follow the succeeding line of deseent any 
further, and it is only necessary to remark, 
that the representation of the ancient royal 
Celtic race, or Scoto-Pictish dynasty of 
Scotland, and of the original Saxon line of 
England, including Alfred the Great, Egbert, 
Cerdie, and Odin, all centred, ultimately,— 
through the above Lady Christina de Lind- 
say, Lady of Lamberton and Dame de 
Coucy, the heir of the Baliols, and through 
eldest sons and heiresses, her direct repre- 
sentatives,—in Henry IV. of France, as 
shewn above, and through him in his lineal 
descendant, Henry, Count de Chambord ; 
though it did not devolve to him until the 
death of his cousin, the daughter and only 
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surviving child of King Louis XVI., Marie- 
Thérése-Charlotte, Duchesse d’ Angouleme, 
and Dauphine of France,—that “ filia dolo- 
rosa,” as she has been appropriately named, 
a princess of many sorrows,—which took 

lace, after many years of exile, on October 

9, 1851. The Count de Chambord, though 
married, has no issue; so that after him 
this rich inheritance of descent will accrue 
to the family of his sister, Louise, the pre- 
sent DuchesseRegent of Parma; and it is 
worthy of notice, upon concluding this ac- 
count of the Baliol representatives, that the 
two houses of Parma and Modena, so closely 
allied by marriage, respectively represent, 
though by distinct channels of descent, the 
old Celtic monarchs of Scotland and the 
more modern houses of Stewart, Tudor, and 
Plantagenet. 

If Mr. Townend ever publishes another 
edition of his work, I would recommend his 
embodying in it the above data; and for 
— information, reference may be made 
to Duchesne, Moreri, chartularies (passim), 
** Treatise on Heirs Male,” by Alexander 
Sinclair, Esq., (in the Appendix to which 
will be found an interesting di8quisition on 
the representation of the | Semen. of Baliol,) 
“*Lives of the Lindsays,” (to which last de- 
lightful family biography I have to acknow- 
ledge my particular obligations,) and the 
Inquisitiones Post Mortem, Rotuli Scotia, §c. 

A.S. A. 


Barrackpore, East Indies, 
July, 1858. 
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English Surnames, and their place in 
the Teutonic Family. By RopEert FER- 
G@uson. Feap. 8vo. (Routledge and Co.) 
—Mr. Ferguson, in this interesting vo- 
lume, shews that to answer the question, 
“Who gave you this name?” is no easy 
matter. If the Earl of Lovelace were 
asked, he might reply, “A Northman had 
a son so full of devilry and mischievous 
tricks that he was called Lok, after the 
God of Mischief; and although in process 
of time our family produced one sober 
philosopher, John Locke, yet my ancestors 
never got rid of their patronymic.” Hig- 
gins need feel no shame, he descends from 
one who was a thoughtful, prudent man ; 
the ancestor of the Wiggins’s was a warrior. 

We are unable to devote much space to 
the present notice of the work, and must 
content ourselves with recommending it 
as one that will be found full of informa- 
tion put together in an interesting form, 
as one extract will shew :— 


*« 4 large proportion of the names of persons 
are derived from the names of places. Again, a 


large proportion of the names of places are de- 
rived from the names of persons, so that the no- 
menclature, to some extent, runs in a circle. 
Dodd acquires a property, and it is called ‘* Dod’s- 
worth ;” Grim builds a village, and it is called 
**Grim’s-by.” Then Grimsby and Dodsworth 
give surnames to other men in after times—it 
may be to the very descendants of the original 
owners. Thus one half the London Directory 
may almost be said to explain the other half; 
and an attention to this single rule will obviate 
much of the difficulty in local names. Take, for 
instance, names ending in bottom, which signifies 
a valley or low ground. We have Rowbottom, 
Rosebottom, Shoebotham, Sidebottom, Rams- 
bottom, Tarbottam, Winterbottom, Higginbot- 
tom, and Shufflebottom. Various conjectures 
have been made as to the meaning of these 
names; thus, Winterbottom has been supposed 
to have been in a cold situation, Shufflebottom 
has been explained as Shaw-field-bottom, and 
Higginbottom has been very unreasonably pre- 
sumed to be a corruption of Ickenbaum. Turn 
to the Directory and we find the names of Rowe, 
Rose, Shew, Side, Ramm, Tarr, Winter, Higgin, 
and Shuffil. And all the previous list are at once 
explained as names of places derived from those 
of their owners.” 

Let no man hereafter despise the Hig- 
gins’s, Wiggins’s, or any other names end- 
ing in gins, they can prove as ancient a 
descent as any with a Norman prefix. 
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The Blazon of Episcopacy. By the 
Rev. W. K. Ryztanp BEDFORD. 8vo. 
(J. Russell Smith).—Mr. Bedford deserves 
great praise for the labour bestowed upon 
this Catalogue, which includes, as far as 
they could be ascertained, not only the 
undoubted arms, but also those ascribed 
to every bishop from the Conquest ; some 
of the latter coats are fabulous, having 
been invented by the heralds of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries; but, as 
Mr. Bedford states, even these are useful 
as supplying blanks left by the absence of 
more genuine evidence. The authority is 
given for every one. We should have 
mentioned that the arms of the sees are 
also given. Some of our readers may, 
perhaps, help Mr. Bedford to fill the va- 
cant shields, so that in a new edition so 
many may not be left blank. 


The Power of the Priesthood in Abso- 
lution, and a few remarks on Confession, 
with an Appendix containing Quotations 
from the most eminent English Divines. 
By Wixti1am Cooks, M.A. (Oxford and 
London: J. H. and Jas. Parker. 8vo.)— 
There is no one subject on which Eng- 
lishmen are more agreed than in disliking 
a prying into or interference with their 
private affairs, whether secular or religious, 
nor anything that they would sooner re- 
sent. It is therefore matter of no surprise 
that the indiscretion of some young clergy- 
man should have alarmed people and in- 
duced a general outcry against religious 
confession and priestly absolution. The 
length to which some clergymen have 
gone has shewn that there is but little 
difference between their views and those 
of the Romish Church. Yet the English 
Church has put forth very clear, and it 
might be thought unmistakeable, views 
upon the subject. In the English Church, 
confession to the priest is exceptional, and 
only to be resorted to in cases of doubt or 
difficulty, and if the sinner on acknow- 
ledging his sins declares himself truly 
repentant, the priest is empowered to de- 
clare that God will pardon such a penitent. 
The clergyman performs a purely minis- 
terial act. Such we conceive the views of 
the Church to be. 

Mr. Cooke appears to have been charged 
with teaching blasphemy and popery be- 
cause he advocated confession and absolu- 
tion, and to clear himself from these 
charges he has published this pamphlet, 
in which he first of all states what he 
believes the doctrine of the Church to be ; 
next he quotes a large number of autho- 
rities, rejecting the Laudian divines and 
the nonjurors, whose views were notorious, 
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and confining himself mostly to those who 
are received more widely as teachers. The 
calm and temperate manner in which he 
has written the work is most praiseworthy, 
and we cannot but regret that controver- 
sial works are not more frequently written 
in a similar spirit. 


Sermons. By the Rev. Jonn Carrp, 
M.A., 8vo. (Blackwood and Sons.)—Mr. 
CarrD has a very general reputation for 
eloquence in the pulpit, and has had the 
honour paid him of being requested by 
Royalty itself to publish a sermon, to which 
further homage was rendered by its being 
preached by numerous ministers of vari- 
ous denominations throughout the land ; 
therefore there must be something about 
the man or about his style that is attrac- 
tive. Yet the first glance at this volume 
would not have commended the sermons 
to our notice as those of one who was 
a master of his calling; the first place we 
touch upon, page 8—9, contains a single 
sentence of fourteen lines without a break. 
It contains a beautiful thought, but very 
few persons in an ordinary congregation 
could follow the preacher so long. The 
reader therefore who would peruse this 
volume for profit must read it with a full 
determination to keep the thread of the 
discourse continually in his mind: if he 
will do this he will be well repaid for his 
trouble, and find plenty of matter to dwell 


upon, , 


Sermons on our relation to the Holy 
Trinity and to the Church of God. By 
THomas YARD, M.A. (Oxford and London : 
J. H.and J. Parker.)—This little unpre- 
tending volume, published by request, con- 
tains five plain sermons in accordance with 
the title, setting forth our duties and re- 
sponsibilities in consequence of our con- 
nection with God and the Church. 


Dull Sermons: A Sermon preached in 
the Church of St. Mary-the- Virgin in Ox- 
Sord, in Lent, 1858, by the Vicar. (Oxford : 
J. H. and Jas. Parker).—The Vicar of 
St. Mary’s appears to have had some 
notion that his parishioners considered his 
preaching dull, and therefore has given 
them a lecture, in language just the reverse 
of dull, against the spirit of fault-finding, 
so common to people in the present day— 
shewing how unreasonable it is to bring 
such a charge; and that even St. Paul, 
whose speech was “contemptible” by his 
own acknowledgment, might have been 
considered a dull preacher by the Corin- 
thians, if they had criticised his person 
and speech. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


June 26. David Erskine, esq., to be Consul- 
General, Madeira. 

July 1. Col. Francis Hugh George Seymour 
to be Equerry in Ordinary to her Majesty. 

Col. the Hon. Arthur Edward Hardinge, C.B., 
to be Equerry to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Comnly 34 Willi 

uly 24, William Garrow Lettsom, esq., to be 
Charge @’ Affaires, Bolivia. pins 

George Benvenuto Mathew, esq., to be Secre- 
tary of Legation, Mexico. 

Edwin Corbett, esq., to be Secretary of Lega- 
tion, Florence. 

Eustace Clare Grenville Murray, esq., to be 
Consul-General for the Russian Ports in the 
Black Sea and Sea of Azoff. 

George Payne Rainsford James, esq., to be 
Consul-General for the Austrian Ports in the 
Adriatic. 

Lewis John Barbar, esq., to be Consul-General, 
Virginia. 

July 26, Edward Strathearn Gordon, esq., to 
be Sheriff of Perth. 

July 27. Major-General Thomas Harte Franks, 
C.B., to be a K.C.B. 

Sir John Yarde Buller, bart., to be a Baron, 


by the style of Baron Churston, of Churston Fer- 
rers and Lupton, co. Devon. 

Aug. 2. John Charles, Earl of Seafield, to be 
a Baron of the United Kingdom, by the title of 
Baron Strathspey, of Strathspey, counties of 
Inverness and Moray. 

Aug. 3. Sir Colin Campbell, G.C.B., to be a 
Baron, by the title of Baron Clyde, of Clydesdale. 

Sir John Laird Lawrence, G.C.B., to be a 
Baronet. 

Aug. 9. The Right Hon. Thomas Pemberton 
Leigh to be a Baron, by the title of Baron Kings- 
down, of Kingsdown, co. Kent. \ 

William Henry Doyle, esq., to be Assistant- 
Judge, Bahamas. 

Aug. 11. Henry Longridge, esq., to be In- 
spector of Coal Mines. 

Aug. 13. Captain Adolphus Slade, R.N., C.B., 
to be K.C.B. 

Sir Henry Huntley to be Consul at Loanda. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Chester, North.—Wilbraham Egerton, esq. 
Devon, South.—Samuel Trehawke Kekewich, 


esq. 





BIRTHS. 


June6. At Bolarum, Secunderabad, the wife 
of Major Cureton, 12th Royal Lancers, a dau. 

June 20. At Aleppo, Syria, the wife of the 
Rev. R. Grant Brown, of twins, a son and dau. 

July 2. At Cubberley-house, near Ross, Here- 
fordshire, the wife of Wm. Hutcheson Collins, 


+) @ Son. 
“> 4. At Tivoli, Cheltenham, the wife of 
Edward Mockler, esq., 17th Lancers, a son. 

July 5. At Wimpole-st., Cavendish-sq., Lon- 
don, the wife of Capt. Anstruther, Grenadier 
Guards, a son. 

July 9. At Colchester, the wife of Capt. Henry 
Pratt Gore, 6th Royal Regt., a dau. 

July 11. At Barnston-hall, Essex, the wife of 
Isaac Livermore, a son and heir, prematurely. 

July 14, At Pentre-house, Leighton, Mont- 
gomeryshire, Mrs. C. Pugh, a son. 

July 15, At Little Hothfield, the wife of Capt. 
Leslie, a son and heir. 

At Victoria-sq., Reading, the wife of Arthur 
Guinness, esq., M.D., a son. 

At Gothic-villa, Putney, Mrs. William Wreford 
Major, a dau. 

At Morden-lodge, Surrey, the wife of Col. D. 
Lysons, C.B., twin sons. 

July 16. At Brookesby-hall, Leicestershire, 
the wife of Welles Charlton, esq., a dau. 

At Montagu-sq., the wife of Robert Stopford, 
esq., a dau. 

July 17. The wife of N. Harvey, esq., of Hazle 
Foundry, Cornwall, and Dawson-pl., Bayswater, 
London, a son. 

At Farnborough, Hants, the wife of John J. 
Drake, esq., 4th Dragoon Guards, a dau. 

At Blackheath, the wife of Jas. Glaisher, esq., 

-R.S., a son. 

Juiy 18. At the vicarage, Barrow-on-Humber, 
the Hon. Mrs. Richard Machell, a dau. 

July 19. The Hon. Mrs. Jas. Drummond, a dau. 

July 20. At Charles-st., Lowndes-sq., Liver- 
pool, the Lady Ann Sherson, a son. 


At Eaton-pl., Lady Cairns, a son. 

At Russell-pl., Fitzroy-sq., Mrs. Leonard Clow, 
twin sons. 

July 21. At Somerset-house, Leamington, the 
wife of Major Browne, late 35th Regt., a dau. 

At Fringford Rectory, the wife of the Rev. H. 
J. De Salis, a son. 

July 22. At Eaton-sq., Mrs. John Kelk, of the 
Priory, Stanmore, a dau. 

At Quendon-hall, Essex, the wife of Henry 
Byng, esq., a dau. 

At Fairfield Parsonage, Liverpool, Mrs. Calder, 
a son. 

At Chepstow-villas West, Bayswater, the wife 
of Capt. George C. Mends, R.N., a dau. 

At Balmoral-house, Avenue-road, Regent’s- 
park, the wife of Robert Lush, esq., Q.C., a son. 

July 23. At Henbury-house, Dorset, Mrs. 
Charles J. Parke, a dau. 

July 24. At Hurstbourne-park, Hants, the 
Countess of Portsmouth, a dau. 

At Downton-hall, Shropshire, Lady Rouse 
Boughton, a son. 

At Brompton-crescent, the Countess Alfred de 


: Bylandt, a son. 


At Barton-fields, Derby, the wife of H. Chan- 
dos Pole, esq., twin daus. ; 

At Mornington-road, Regent’s-park, the wife 
of J. B. Braithwaite, barrister-at-law, a dau. 

At Belgrave-ter., Mrs. Trayton Fuller, of Chal- 
vington Rectory, Sussex, a son. 

At Odell-castle, Beds, the wife of Crewe Alston, 
esq., a cau, , 

July 26. At Netheravon-house, South Wilts, 
the wife of Edward Studd, esq., a son. — 

At Leybourne Rectory, Kent, the wife of the 
Rev. H. Charles Hawley, a dau. ; 

At Leckie, Stirlingshire, Mrs. Graham Moir, a 
son and heir. . 

At Ware Priory, Mrs. Hadsley Gosselin, a son. 

At Stubbers, Essex, the wife of Champion 
Russell, esq., a dau, 
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At Prior’s Lee Hall, we the wife of 
Thomas Ellwood Horton, esq., @ SO 

At en! South Lambeth, the wife of 
James Tnorne, esq., a son 

July 27. At Oak-park, ge the wife of 
Henry Bruen, Esq., M.P., a di 

At Doddington, Wavtheenheshund, the wife of 
Charles Rea, esq., a son and heir. 

The wife of D Dr. John Irwine Whitty, LL.D., 
civil and mining engineer, of Upper Fitzwilliam- 
st., Dublin, and Ricketstown-hall, co. Carlow, 
a son and heir. 

July 28. The wife of Capt. Wood, R.N., Ellers- 
lie-house, Chichester, a son, 

At eae  sememtes the wife of John 
Clowes, esq., 

July 29, ‘At ‘Hotham-villa, Putney, Mrs. Le- 
vinge Swift, wife of her Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul at Oporto, a son. 

At Huntly-hall, — the wife of Charles 
Grant, esq., B.C.S., a dau. 

At Winterdyne, "Worcestershire, the wife of 
Major F. Gresley, a dau. 

July 30. At Heron-court, Rugeley, Stafford- 
shire, the wife of Joseph Robert Whitgreave, 
esq., a son. 

At Elderton-lodge, Norfolk, the Hon. Mrs. 
Harbord, a son. 

At Hawarden, the wife of T. B. Moffat, Esq., 
M.D., a dau. 

At Bexhill, Sussex, the wife of Octavus John 
Williamson, esq., barrister-at-law, Glocester- 
ter., Hyde-park, a son. 

July 31. At Huish Parsonage, North Devon, 
the wife of the Rev. J. R. Nankivell, a son. 

At Queen Ann-st., Cavendish-sq., the wife of 
Patrick Black, M. D..a a dau. 

In Sackville-st. the wife of Thomas Young, 
esq., n. 

At ‘Radstock Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Horatio Nelson Ward, a son. 

Aug.1. At Monks a the wife of the 
Rev. 0. E. Raymond, a dau, 

At Oak-hill, the wife of J. P. P. Radcliffe, esq., 
ason and heir. 

At Grange-hall, near Preston, Lancashire, the 
wife of Edwards Atkinson, esq., a son and heir. 

At Hawley Parsonage, Hants, the wife of the 
Rev. John J. P. Wyatt, a dau. 

At Hillgrove-house, ae , Glocestershire, the 
wife of Arthur Dunn, esq., 

Aug.2. At Wickwar meng Glocestershire, 
Lady Georgina M. L. Oakley, a son 

At Midford-castle, near Bath, the wife of George 
Robbins, esq , a dau 

a Bognor, the ‘wife of Col. Wm, Napier, a 


wat Fairfax-house, Chiswick, the wife of Alfred 
Chaworth Lyster, esq., a dau. 

At Sidmouth, the wife of ‘Col. Harvey Mercer, 
a son 

At Harle -st., eee + the wife of Dr. 
— alley, a dau. 

Aug. 4. At Grosvenor-st., the Lady Frederick 

Fitz-Roy, a dau. 

At Regent’ s-park, Lady Don, a dau. 

At Chamber-hall, Bolton, > ~ “(ee the wife 
of Joseph Crook, esq., M.P., 

At Lowndes-sq. +» the Hon. = Claude Lyon, 
a son 

At Paley-howse, ' gE, the wife of 
John Lee, esq., a 

Aug. 5. At Serancaily-castle, the wife of George 
Whitelocke Lloyd, a dau 

At Torquay, the lew of "Lieut.-Col. Griffin, 

@ son, 

At Danesfield, Bucks, the Hon. Mrs. Scott 
Murray, a son. 

At Blackheath, the wife of G. B. A. Lefroy, 
esq., a dau. 

At Brent-bridge-house, Hendon, the wife of 
= Page T. Phillips, esq., barrister-at-law, a 


wat Chapel-st., Belgrave-sq., the wife of Dr. 
Fincham, a dau. 
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Aug.6. At Woodland-house, Dorset, the wife 
of Montague Williams, esq., a son and heir. 

At the Parsonage, Fylingdales, the wife of the 
Rev. E. Gambier Pym, a dau. 

At Moseley-hall, Worcestershire, Mrs. W. H. 
Dawes, a dau. 

At Woodland-castle, or mong agg 8 the wife 
of Arthur Davies Berrington, esq 

At Park-place, Leyton, hy oes “fibbert, 
a son. 

At Puckaster, Niton, Isle of Wight, the wife of 
Major-Gen. H. T. Tucker, a dau 

At Mottram-hall, Cheshire, ‘the wife of Capt. 
James J. Street, a dau. 

Aug.7. At Courtland-villas, the Mall, Ken- 
sington-gardens, the wife of Augustus Braham, 
esq., a dau. 

At Jerpoint, near Thomas-town, co, Kilkenny, 
Ireland, the wife of Windham F. Paterson, esq., 
a dau. 
eas. 8. At Pitney-house, near Langport, 

omerset, the wife of the Rev. L. Shirreff Dud- 
man, a dau. 

At the Rock, South Brent, the wife of Capt. 
Kuper, R.N., C.B., a dau. 

At the Palace, Hampton-court, Mrs. James 
Orde, a son 

Aug. 9. ‘At Birdsall-house, the Lady Middle- 
ton, a dau. 

At the Pavilion, Melrose, the wife of H. F. 
Broadwood, esq., a dau. 

At St. George’ s-road, Eccleston-sq., the wife 
of J. Sherwood Westmacott, esq., a dau. 

At Bourne-park, Kent, the wife of Matthew 
Bell, esq., a dau. 

Aug. 10. At Eaton-sq., the wife of Capt. 
Augustus Bolton, a dau. 

In the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, the wife of 
Capt. T. Inglis, R.E., a dau 

At Lastiford, near Guildfora, the wife of Charles 
Ede, esq., a dau. 

At Leinster-gardens, Hyde-park, the wife of 
John Riley, esq., a son 

Aug. 1l. At Hill-house, Bridgwater, the 
Countess of Cavan, a son. 

At Berrington, Herefordshire, Lady Rodney, 
a son, 

At Duddingston-house, near Edinburgh, Mrs. 
Hay, a son. 

At the Waldrons, Croydon, S., the wife of the 
Rev. H. Revell Reynolds, a son. 

At Upper Tooting, the wife of R. W. Robert- 
son, esq., a son. 

« At Hart-st., Bloomsbury-sq., the wife of C. 
Bloomfield Vining, esq., @ dau. 

Aug. 12. At the residence of ‘her father, Philip 
P. Blyth, esq., the wife of P. G. Vander Byl, 
esq., a dau. 

At Darby-house, Sunbury, the wife of Charles 
E. Sidebottom, esq., Commander R.N., a dau. 

At Bromley-common, Kent, the wife of the 
Rev. A. Rawson, a dau. 

At Oakfield-house, Hornsey, aerate the 
wife of Alexander Grant, esq., & SO 
— 13. At Kensington, the Lady Audley, a 


At ager Dorset, the wife of Wm. 
Douglas, esq., 

At Cucstgwesd, ” Hertfordshire, the wife of 
Wm. Longman, esq., a dau. 

At Beulah-hill, Norwood, the wife of Frederick 
Horne, esq., son ’and dau. 

Aug. 14. At Canary, Wilts, the wife of 
Philip P. Cother, esq., a so) 

aa the Lawn, Tulse-hill, Mrs. Patrick C. Leckie, 


Oat “Walworth Grange, near Darlington, the 
wife of H. R. Sykes, esq., a son. 

At Old Crouch Hall, Hornsey, the wife of 
Edmund Woodthorpe, esq., a son. 

Aug. 15. At South Kensington, Lady Mag- 
nay, the wife of Sir Wm. Magnay, Bart., a 
dau. 


At Lower Tooting, the wife of John George 
Bonner, esq., a son. 
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At Rutland-gate, the wife of Charles S. Whit- 
more, esq., a son. 

At Arlington-house, Turnham-green, Lady 
Troubridge, a dau. 

At Northallerton, the widow of Sir Matthew 
Dodsworth, bart., of Thornton-hall, and New- 
land-park, Yorkshire, a son. 

Aug. 16. At Guildford-st., Russell-sq., the 


ba of the Rey. Charles Underwood Dasent, a 


au. 

Aug. 17. At Ashcott, near Glastonbury, the 
wife of H. Lucas Bean, esq., a dau. 

Aug. 18. At Clifton, the wife of Col. Montagu 
McMurdo, a dau. 

Aug. 19. The Hon. Mrs, Seymour Dawson 
Damer, a son and heir. 





MARRIAGES. 


June 3. At Toronto, Canada West, Norris God- 
hard, esq., of the Inspector-General’s Department, 
to Christiana, only dau. of the late Kennet Came- 
ron, esq., Assistant-Commissary-General. 

June 15. At Hamilton, Canada West, William 
C. Stephens, esq., Secretary to the Great Western 
Railway of Canada, second son of the late Capt. 
Edward L. Stephens, R.N., sole projector of the 
South Western Railway and Southampton Docks, 
to Jessie Isabella, fourth dau. of the late Edward 
Durham, esq., of the Cape of Good Hope. 

At Speldhurst, Richard John Streatfield, esq. 
son of the late Henry Streatfield, esq., of Chid- 
dingstone, Kent, to Harriette Elizabeth, third 
dau. of Col. Armytage, late Coldstream Guards. 

June 17. At Barrackpore, Geo. O’Brien Carew, 
Indian Navy, to Harriett Hearsey, eldest dau. 
of Major-Gen, Sir John Hearsey, K.C.B., com- 
os the Presidency Division of the Bengal 

rmy. 

At Marylebone, the Rev. W. Jones Williams, 
of Glamorgan-st., Brecon, and Cui-house, Brecon- 
shire, to Jane Mary, eldest dau. of the late R. H. 
Miers, esq., of Ynispenllwch, Glamorganshire. 

At Castle Ashby, the Rev. 8. Howlett, B.A., 
Instructor in Mathematics, Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, eldest son of S. B. Howlett, esq., of 
her Majesty’s War Office, to Ann Elizabeth 
eldest dau, of the late R. F. Scriven, esq., of 
Castle Ashby, Northamptonshire. 

June 19. At Brighton, Henry G. A. Knox, esq., 
of Ewdon, Henley-on-Thames, only son of the 
late Rev. H. Carnegie Knox, Vicar of Lechlade, 
Gloucestershire, to Eliza Anne, third dau. of the 
late Thos. 8. Carter, esq., of Moor-place, Herts. 

At Gibraltar, N. C. Mathiasen, esq., Consul for 
Denmark and Mecklenburgh-Schwerin in that 
city, to Charlotte Elisa, youngest dau. of Edward 
Bracebridge, esq., of Bella Vista, Gibraltar. 

June 22. At St. Paul’s, near Newport, Isle of 
Wight, Henry, son of William Mortimer, esq., of 
Castlehold, Newport, to Mary Anne, dau. of Hen. 
How, esq., of Purbrook, Hants, and neice of Wm. 
How, -» of Belle Croft. 

At St. Luke’s chapel, in the cathedral, Norwich, 
William Pulley, esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister- 

at-law, to Honor Anne, eldest dau. of the late 
Clare Jeffery, esq., of Swaffham, Norfolk. 

At Eccles, near Manchester, Charles James, 
youngest son of Sir Benjamin Heywood, bart., 
of Claremont, to Anna Margaret, third dau. of 
William Langton, esq., of the Rookery. 

June 23. At Crawford’s Hotel, Edinburgh, Jas. 
Douglas, jun., of Cavers, to Mary Graham Agnew, 

ungest dau. of the late Sir Andrew Agnew, 

rt., of Lochnaw. 

June 2%. At Trinity Church, Westbourne-terr., 
John Boyes, esq., of Cornwall-terr., Regent’s- 

ark, to Emma Marie, eldest dau. of Samuel 
urry Asker, eqs of Norwich. 

June 28. At Holsworthy, the Rev. Chris. Clark- 
son, M.A., Rector of Holsworthy, to Katharine 
| ee relict of Major Hooper, of H.M.’s 66th 


gt. 

June 29. At St. Giles’s, Camberwell, James E. 
Lawrence, esq., surgeon, of Wandsworth, to 
Clara Marguerite, dau. of the late W. Frend 
Le Maitre, esq. 

July 1. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. 
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Henry Beaufoy Wilder, of Sulham, to Augusta, 
youngest dau. of Langham Christie, esq., of 
Preston Deanery, Northamptonshire. 

July 8. At Petersburg, Virginia, the Rev. 
Andrew F. Freeman, son of the late Right Rev. 
the Bishop of Arkansas, to Susan Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of James Dunlop, esq. 

At Kilnwick, Major Wm. Forbes, 77th Regt., 
unattached, to Maria Emma, eldest dau. of Col. 
Grimston, of Grimston, Garth, Yorkshire. 

July 15. At Medsted, Hants, Falkiner J. 
Minchen, esq., of Annagh, Tipperary, to Margaret 
Mary Anne, eldest dau. of the late Wm. Adams 
Reilly, esq., of Belmont, co. Westmeath, Ireland. 

At Hendon, George, youngest son of Joseph 
Gilstrap, esq., Newark-upon-Trent, Notts, to 
Jane Catherine, only dau. of the late John 
Fothergill, esq., Bishopwearmouth. 

At St. James’s, Longton, Staffordshire, the Rev. 
George H. Waldron, of Salisbury-house, Potter’s- 
bar, Middlesex, to Rebecca, dau. of the Rev. Dr. 
Vale, Rector of Longton. 

At Christ Church, Cambridge, the Rev. G. H. 
Sweeting, B.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Principal of the Bishop’s School, Perth, West 
Australia, and late domestic chaplain to His 
Grace the Duke of Grafton, to Ellen, eldest dau. 
of F. Page, esq., surgeon, Cambridge. 

At Doncaster, Robert Heywood McKeand, esq., 
of Lowton, to Annie, third dau. of Chas. Baker, 
esq., of Eastfield-house, Doncaster. 

July 17. At the Bavarian Chapel, Warwick- 
st., Lambert Louis Count d’Arras, of St. Valerie, 
Picardy, to Louisa Augusta, younger dau. of the 
late Sir Edmund Hungerford Lechmere, bart., 
of the Rhydd-court, Worcestershire. 

July 19. At Benwell, Northumberland, J. T. 
Ronaldson, esq., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, to Isa- 
bella Jane, third dau. of Wm. Hawthorn, esq., of 
Benwell cottage. 

At Perth, Robert Cristall, esq., of Inchyra, to 
Isabella, dau. of John Rattray, esq., of the East 
and West India Dock Comp.’s Service, London. 

July 20. At St. George's, yw eyes Arthur 
Walsh, esq., eldest son of Sir John Walsh, bart., 
M.P., and Lady Jane Walsh, to the Lady Emily 
Somerset, dau. of the late and sister to the pre- 
sent Duke of Beaufort. 

At St. Luke’s, Coleridge J. Kennard, esq., of 
Chester-terr., Regent’s-park, eldest son of John 
P. Kennard, esq., of Upper Gatton, Surrey, to 
Ellen, only dau. of the late Capt. John W. Rowe, 


.E.1.C.8. 
At St.James’s, Hyde-park, Anthony Temple 


Tate, esq., of Lianelly, to Margaret, widow of 
T. J. Martham, esq., and fourth dau. of the late 
Henry Hanson Dearsly, esq., of Shenfield, Essex. 
At Leamington, the Rev. John Acton, M.A., 
of Woodbridge, Dorset, to Eliza Jane, only dau. 
of the late Watkin Homfray, ., of Clifton, 
At Winchester, the Rev. George Ridding, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, to Mary Louisa, second dau. of the Rev. 
Dr. Moberly, Head Master of Winchester Coll. 
At St. Mary’s Catholic Church, Bath, Reginald 
Hussey, esq., of Nash-court, Marnhull, to Louisa, 
dau. of the late William Clifton, esq. 
At Roystone, the Rev. C. W. Burton, Rector of 
Cliburn, Westmoreland, to Sophia Portia, second 
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a. of the late Sir William Pilkington, bart., of 
evet. 

At Langham, the Rev. E. T. Fellows, son of 
the late John Fellows, esq., of Eynsford, Kent, 
to Katherine Ellen, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
8. F. Rippingall, of Langham-hall. 

At Hoveton St.John, Norfolk, John Francis 
Partridge, esq., eldest son of the Rev. J. A. 
Partridge, Rector of Baconsthorpe, to Catharine 
Mary, only dau. of the Rev. T. J. Blofeld, of 
Hoveton-house. 

At Upton-cum-Chalvey, Bucks, Capt. Thomas 
Morse, of the Royal South Gloucester Regt., only 
son of Thomas Morse, esq., of Ashmead-house, 
Dursley, Gloucestershire, to Sarah Jane, eldest 
dau. of Arthur John Goldney, esq., of Bucking- 
ham-house, Slough. 

At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, the Rev. John Strick- 
land, son of the late John Beauchamp Strickland, 
esq., to Jane Higgs, elder dau. of the late F. B. 
Hooper, esq., and grand-dau. of George Higgs, 
esq., of Elm-lodge, Reading, Berks. 

At Brighton, Charles Young, esq., B.A., of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, second son of 
J. R. Young. esq., Emeritus Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Belfast College, to Jessie, second dau. 
of the late Philip Bartlett, esq., of Buckingham. 

At St. Pancras, William, only son of Williom 
Slark, esq., of Herne Bay, Kent, and Crickle- 
wood, Middlesex, to Eliza, dau. of George Burge, 
esq., of Queen-sq., Bloomsbury, and Herne Bay. 

At St. John’s, Ingrow-cum-Hainworth, the 
Rev. William Gibbons Mayne, M.A., of St. John’s 
Parsonage, near Keighley, to Mary Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. J. Fennell, Incum- 
bent of Cross Stone, near Halifax. 

At Bushbury, Staffordshire, the Very Rev. 
W. A. Newman, D.D., of Warfield-lodge, Berks, 
and late Dean of Capetown, to Clara Anne, elder 
dau. of Joseph Norton, esq., of Low-hill, Staf- 
fordshire. 

July 21. At Blo’ Norton, the Rev. W. R. Ick, 
B.D., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
and Vicar of Peasmarsh, Sussex, to Helen, young- 
est dau. of the late J. 8. Goldson, esq., of East 
Dereham. 

At Inverness, George F. Maitland, esq., of 
Hermand, Mid-Lothian, second son of the late 
Hon. Thomas Maitland, of Dundrennan, to Jessie, 
dau. of Alexander Cumming, esq., of Grishernish, 
and widow of James Cameron, e-q. 

At Grange, Edward Mott Alderson, late Lieut. 
in H.M.’s 97th Regt., to Catherine Harriet, 
youngest dau. of the late Charles Swainson, jun., 
of Frenchwood, near Preston. 

July 22. Capt. Herbert Henderson James, 
H.E.1.C.S., second son of Gen. James, of West- 
lawn, Teignmouth, to Gertrude, second dau. of 
W. H. Place, esq., of Glocester-villas, Maid .-hill. 

At Kingsn) mpton, C. Maleolm Kennedy, esq., 
of the Foreign Office, eldest son of Jas. Kennedy, 
esq., formerly M.P. for Tiverton, and late H.M.’s 
Judge in the Mixed Court at Havana, to Mary, 
only dan. of James Tanner, esq., of Kings- 
nympton-park. 

At Edinburgh, the Rev. Hugh Francis Rose, 
Rector of St. Cross, son of the late Gen. Sir John 
Rose, K.C.B., of Holme, to Isabella Baillie, dau. 
of the late Patrick Grant, esq., (Corriomonie), 
4 time of the H.E.I.C.S., Madras Establish- 
men 

At St. Mary Magdalen’s, Peckham, George N. 
Co!lyns, esq., surgeon, of Moretonhampstead, to 
Susannah Millard, only child of Robert White, 
esq., of Peckham Rye, Surrey, and niece of the 
Rey. T. Hartwell Horne, B.D., Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s, 

At Hethersett, the Rev. W. R. Collett, Rector 
of Hethersett, to Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
Col. Sir George Hoste, Royal Engineers. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. Arthur 
Maitland Sugden, M.A., Curate of St. George’s, to 
Elizabeth Margaret, dau. of the late John Kin- 
nersley Hooper, esq., Cambridge-sq., Hyde-pk. 

At St. John’s, Richmond, the Rev. Hen. George 
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Gervase Cutler, B.A., (son of Frank Cutler, esq., 
of Bordeaux, Captain R.N.,) Curate of Mortlake, 
and late Curate of East Donyland, Essex, to Har- 
riet Anne Dorothea, eldest dau. of Nathaniel 
Mason, esq., of Richmond-green, —. 

At Risby, John ‘tingey, esq., Litle Ellingham- 
hall, Norfolk, to Sarah Jane Watson, youngest 
dau. of the late Martin Cottingham, esq., Bury 
St. Edmund’s. 

July 23. At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., London, 
Major Wm. Drake Hague, 5th West York Militia, 
son of the late Barnard Hague, esq., of York, to 
Frances Eliz., dau. of the late Gen. Hamilton. 

At Swanage, Dorsetshire, Lieut.-Col. C. F. 
Campbell, 46th Regt., to Lilla, sixth dau. of the 
late Francis Gibbes, esq., of Harewood, near 

eds. 

At the Church of the Holy Trinity, Tulse-hill, 
Edward, eldest son of Edward Purser, esq., of 
Clapham-park, to Fanny, eldest dau. of Richard 
Stevens, esq., of Eldon-house, Upper Tulse-hill. 

July 24. At Biddlestone, Henry, eldest son of 
George Whitgrave, esq., Mozeley-court, Stafford- 
shire, to Mary, only surviving dau. of the late 
— Selby, esq., of Biddlestone, Northumber- 

and. 

At St. Paneras, Jonathan Crawford Brome- 
head, esq., of Old Broad-st., London, and of High- 
gate, to Ellen, second dau. of the late John Lake, 
esq., of Lincoln’s-inn. 

uly 26. At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., John Fran- 

cis Basset, esq., of Tehidy-park, Cornwall, to the 

be Emily Vereker, youngest dau. of Viscount 
ort. 

At the Episcopal Chapel, Trinity, near Edin- 
burgh, the Hon. William Charles Yelverton, 
Major Royal Artillery, second son of Viscount 
Avonmore, to Emily Marianne, widow of Pro- 
fessor Edward Forbes, F.R.S., and youngest dau. 
of the late Major-Gen. Sir Charles Ashworth, 
K.C.B., K.T.S. 

At Folkestone, the Rev. G. R. Roberts, M.A., 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and 
of the H.E.1.C. College, Addiscombe, to Ann, 
pare dau. of George Keys, esq., Folkestone, 

ate of Mitcham, Surrey. 

July 27. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the 
Hon. Augustus F. Bampfylde, only son of Lord 
Poltimore, to Florenee Sarah Wilhe!mine, second 
dau. of R. Brinsley Sheridan, esq., M.P. 

At Meleombe Regis, Mr. Francis Avery Ensor, 
of Melbourne Port, to Fanny Susan Charlotte, 
dau. of the late Chas. Curme, esq., of Dorchester. 

At Ventnor, Wm. K'ingender, esq., to Henri- 
etta Jane, youngest dau. of the late Col. Weston, 
C.B., H.E.I.C.S., of West Horsley, Surrey. 

At Eton, the Rev. W.M. Fenn, late Curate 
of Upton, Bucks, to Grace, youngest dau. of 
Wm. Evans, esq., of Eton College. 

At Dundee, Nelson Rycroft, esq., eldest son of 
Sir Richard H. €. Rycioft, bart., of Calton, to 
Juliana, eldest dau. of Sir John Ogilvy, bart., 
M.P., of Inverquharity. 

At Mortonhall, Sir John Marjoribanks, bart., 
to Charlotte Athole Marvy, eldest dau. of Richard 
Trotter, esq., of Mortonhall. 

At St. James’s, Westbourne -terr., Edw. 8. 
Woodhouse, esq., to Elizabeth Montagu, dau. of 
Gen. Sir F. Burgoyne, bart., G.C.B. 

At Adwell, Oxon, Wm. Dundas, of Lincoln’s- 
inn, barrister-at-law, to Etheldred Mary, only 
dau. of the late H. Champion Partridge, esq., of 
Hoekham-hall, Norfolk. 

At Bonsall, George, son of George Todd, esq., 
of Stanley-house, Brompton, London, to Clara 
Eliza, second dau. of John Sellers, esq., of Her- 
bert-lodge, Bonsall, Derbyshire. 

July 28. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the 
Rev. R. H. Bicknell, of Groton, Suffolk, to Selina 
Acton, third dau. of the late Rev. Henry William 
Rous Birch, Sou' hwold, Suffolk. 

At Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire, the Rev. 
Richard Powell, B.A., Curate of Tenterden, to 
Mary Anne, eldest dau. of John Keal, esq., of 
Burton-house, Melton Mowbray. 


Rr 
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At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Edward Fitzgerald 
Pritchard, Royal Marines, sixth son of William 
Pritchard, esq., of Doctors’ Commons, to Lucy, 
elder urviving dau. of the late Joseph Edgar, 
esq., Weston-<uper-Mare. 

At Greatford, Lincolnshire, Walter Henry, 
youngest son of John Chalfont Blackden, esq., 
of Ford, Northumberland, to Emily Affleck, 
youngest dau. of Wilkinson Peacock, esq., of 
Grea! ford-hall. 

July 29. At Deal, the Rev. George Eveleigh 
Saunders, lat Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, 
Rector of M iperton, Somer-etshire, to Mary Eu- 
genia, younger dau. of t:e Rev. A. W. Chatfield, 
Vicar cf Much Marcle, Herefordshire. 

At Bredfield, suffolk, Professor A!phonse Ma- 
riette, M.A , of King’s College, London, to Ade- 
laide, youngest dau. of Robert Knipe Cobbold, 
esq., of Bredfiel :-house, Suffolk. 

At Fasque, Kineardinesiire, the Hon. Charles 
Henry Rolle Trefusis, el’est son of Lord Clinton 
and Save, to Harriet Wi liamina Stuart, only 
child of Sir John S uart Forbes, bart., and Lady 
Horriet Forbes, of Pitsligo and Fetterqairn. 

At Tunbridge Wells, the Rev. John Polehamp- 
ton, third son of the Rev. Edward Polehampton, 
Fellow of King’s Co lege, Cambridge, and Rector 
of Greenford, Middiesex, to Catherine, only child 
of Thomas Coleman, esq., of Eastbrook, D.-ver. 

At St. Michaels, Chester-sq., London, Jean 
Heinrich Fe:dinand, second son of the Biron 
Koser, Berlin, to Julia Marie, only dau. of the late 
Very Rev. John Antony Cramer, D.D., Prin- 
cipl of New Inn Hall, Revius Professor of Mo- 
dern History, Oxford, and Dean of Carlisle. 

At Seend, Wilts, the Rev. W. N. Heathcote, 
Rector of Ditteridge, and son of the Rev. T. 
Hea'hvote, of Shaw-hill, to Juliana, dau. of the 
late W. H. Ludiow Bruge., esq., M.P. 

At the British Embassy, Brussels, R. Blach- 
ford Mansfield, esq., of the Inner Temple, and 
Weybridge, Surrey, son of the late Rev. John 
Manstield, Rector of Rownor, in Hampshire, and 
Pa'rington, Yorkshire, to Sophie, dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. L’Estrange, of Moystown, Ireland. 

At Moccas, the Rev. A. Cuester Master, Rector 
of Bro‘was, Worcestershire, and sixth son of 
Col. Master, of Knole-park, Gloucestershire, to 
H-nrietta, sister of Sir Velte:s Cornewall, bart., 
of Moccas-court, Herefordshire. 

At Fetteresso castle, Thomas Fraser Duff, esq., 
Chief Engineer of the Househoid of the Viceroy 
of Egypt, eldest son of Adam Duff, esq., of Wood- 
cott-house and Heathend, Oxfor.shire, to Marie 
Albertine, only dau. of Robert Duff, esq., of 
F t eresso, Kincardineshire, and Culter, Aber- 
deenshire. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Lieut.-Col. Hig- 
ginson, Grenadier Guards, only son of Lieut.-Gen. 
Higginson, to Floreuce, dau. cf the Rt. Hon. J. 
W. Fitz-Patrick. 

At St. Alphage, Greenwich, L. H. J. Hayne, 
esq., R.N., Royal Hospital, Greenwich, grandson 
of the Rev. Roger Hayne, late Vicar of Purleigh, 
Essex, to Georgina Charlotte, only dau. of Lieut. 
Parks, R.N., also of the Royul Hospi.al, Green- 
wich. 

At Weymouth, Theophilus R. Bush, M.R.C.S. 
Eng., fourth son of the Rev. Edw. Parker, late 
Rector of stoke-Gifford, Gloucestershire, to Fran- 
ces Mary Anne, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Charles Clifton, of Tymawr, and Rector of Llan- 
figan and Llanfrynach, co. Brecon. 

At Seaton, the Rev. Eiward P. Grant, Fellow 
of New College, Oxford, to Madeline C. William- 
son, eldest dau. of John Williamson, esq., New- 
lands, Sherborne. 

At St. Peter’s, Hereford, Henry Lewis, esq., 
of Green Meadow, Glamorganshire, High Sheriff 
of the co., to Sophia Antoinette Ximenes Gwynne, 
dau. of the late Col. Gwynne, of Glanbrane-park, 
Carmarthenshire. 

July 31. At Wootton-under-Edge, Gloucester- 
shire, Eugene Albert Kingsley, esq., of Wootton- 
under-edge, only surviving son of Lieut.-Col. 


Kingsley, to Louisa, only surviving dau. of the 
late Daniel Lloyd, e=q. 

At St. John’s Catholic Chapel, Bath, Samuel, 
eldest son of John Samuel Moorat, esq.. of Glou- 
cester-sq., Hyde-park., to Maria Constance, se- 
cond dau. of the late Richard Thomas Bateman, 
esq., of Hartington-hall, Derbyshire. 

At Fittleworth, Major-Gen. James Whylock, 
R.M., of Sidon-house, Mile-end, Portsea, to Lydia 
Ann, eldest dau. of the late Gastrill Wilkins, esq., 
of Cosham, Hants, formerly of H.M.’s Dockyard, 
Portsmouth. 

At the Romish Chapel, Spanish-place, London, 
the Marchese Annibale Paulucci de’ Calboli, 
Gu:rdia Nobile of the Pope,) to Marianne Jane, 
second surviving dau. of the late Sir Francis 
Simpkinson. 

At West Wickham, Kent, Horace, eldest son of 
William Arthur Wilkinson, esq., of Shortlands, 
Beckenham, to Annie, only dau. of William 
Dickinson, esq., of Wickham-hall. 

Lately. At Walcot, Bath, Alan Cameron 
Bruce, «sq., of Exeter College, Oxford, to Louisa, 
only child of the late Lieut.-Col. J. H. Slade, 
lst Dragoon Guards, eldest son of Gen. Sir John 
Slale, bart., G.C.H. 

At Malta, Simpson Hackett, -» Capt. 28th 
Regt., eldest son of Thomas Hackett, esq., of 
Moor-park, King’s County, and Riverstown, co. 
Tipperary, to Edith Mary, youngest dau. of the 
late Major-Gen. Bredin, Royal Artillery. 

Aug. 2. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Col. the 
Hon. R. Charteris, son of Earl Wemyss, and 
brother of Lord Elcho, to Lady Margaret Butler, 
eldest dau. of the Countess of Glengall. 

At Townstal, Dartmouth, Capt. Charles Lux- 
moore Hockin, R.N., to Jane Gloriana, youngest 
dau. of the late Capt. George Stirling, H.M.'s 9th 
Foot, younger son of the late Sir John Stirling, 
Bart., of Glorat and Renton. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., Edward Waller 
Platt, esq., to Mary, only child of Lieut.-Col. 
Butler, of Liphook, Hants, formerly of the lst 
Madras European F :siliers. 

At Reading, the Rev. D. Morgan, B.D., Rector 
of Aberystwith, Monmouthshire, to Amelia, only 
child of the late Rev. J. Towlson, M.A., Incum- 
bent of Blackford, Somersetshire. 

At Balcombe, Sussex, John Wm. Wetherall, 
esq., late Capt. 7th Dragoon Guards, eldest son of 
the late Rev. Jn. Wetherall, of Rushton Rectory, 
Northamptonshire, to Caroline Matilda, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Henry Rule Sarel, tor of 
Baleombhe. 

At St. Marylebone, John Thomas Norris, esq., 
M.P., of Sutton Courtney, Berks, to Selina Vic- 
toria von Dadelszen, youngest dau. of the late 
Lieut. McKenzie, R.N. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Thomas, youngest 
son of Henry Rogers, esq., of Stagenhoe, Herts, 
to Gertrude Lewis, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
Henry Jeremy Hale, of Kings Walden, Herts. 

At Stoke, near Clare, Suffolk, James Oli»hant 
Betts, esq., of Burlington-house, St. John’s Wood, 
London, to Elizabeth Emily, youngest dau. of 
John Henry Jardine, esq., solicitor, and grand- 
dau. of the late Rev. John Lane, Vicar of Saw- 
bridgeworth, Herts. 

At Farnham, Surrey, Major Geo. Cecil Henry, 
Royal Artillery, son of the late Arthur Henry, 
esq., of Lodge-park, co. Kildare, to Elizabeth, 
dau. of the Rev. Richard Garth, of Morden, and 
Farnham Surrey. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Lord Worsley, 
eldest son of the Earl andCountess of Yarborough, 
to Lady Victoria Hare, dau. of Marix, Countess of 
Listowel, and sister to the present Earl. 

At Islington, Robt. Walker, elder son of the late 
R. W. Dixon, esq., of Wickham Bishops, Essex, 
to Susan, third dau. of the late Joseph Goodman, 
esq., of Witton, Huntingdonshire. 

At Southampton, Robert, eldest son of the late 
Col. Strickland, 35th Regt., to Sarah Anne List, 
widow of Geo. Brain List, esq., of Southampton. 

At Nuthurst, the Rev. John Ommanney Mc Ca- 
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rogher, M.A., Demy of Magdalene College, 
Oxford, and Domestic Chaplain to His Grace the 
Duke of Richmond, to Frances, second dau. of 
Thomas ——— esq., Springfield, Horsham. 

At Tenby, William Hastings Hughes, esq., 
fourth son of the late John Hughes, M.A., of the 
Priory, Donnington, Berks, and of Boltons, West 
Brompton, to Emily Adelaide, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. George Clark, M.A. Rector of ‘Tenby, Pem- 
brokeshire. 

Aug. 4. At Walcot, Bath, Wm. David Evans, 
esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, and 
Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, to 
Jessie, dau. of the late Col. William Raban, of 
Beauchamp-lodge, Hatch Beauchamp, Somerset- 
shire. 

At Minchenhampton, the Rev. Wm. Eliot, 
eldest son of William Eliot, esq., Weymouth, to 
Barbara, eldest dau. of Charles Robert Baynes, 
esq., Madras Civil Service. 

At Newbury, Berks, Henry William Pinniger, 
of Westbury, Wilts, solicitor, to Alice, only dau. 
of Broome Pinniger, esq., of Newbury. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, William Hamilton 
Richards, esq., Capt. 55th Foot, son of the late 
John Goddart Richards, esq., of Ardamine, co. 
Wexford, and Roebuck-house, co. Dublin, to 
Margaret Isabella, only dau. of the late Brevet- 
Major S. H.Lawrence,32nd Regt., and of Belmont, 
near Cork. 

At Hampstead, the Rev. Charles Hall, B.A., 
Curate of Scopwick and Kirkby-green, to Eleanor, 
third dau. of the late Paul Francis Pell, esq., 
Tupholme-hall, Wragby. Lincolnshire. 

At St. Marylebone, London, Major-Gen. Dyce, 
Madras Army, to Harriott Charloite, widow of 
Captain J. H. Bourdieu, Madras Artillery, and 
fourth dau. of the late Rev. William Godfrey 
Huet, Rector of Idlicote, Warwickshire. 

At Charch-Brampton, Northamptonshire, John 
D. Cramer Roberts, eldest son of Lieut.-Col. 
Cramer Roberts, Deputy-Inspector-General of 
Constabulary in Ireland, to Elizabeth, second and 
— dau. of J. Beaseley, esq., of Chapel- 

rampton. 

At Christ Church, Folkestone, the Rev. Ed. H. 
Davies, to Isabel Eleanor, youngest dau. of Geo, 
Johnson, esq., Llanrnydd, Denbighshire. 

At St. Lawrence, Thanet, Kent, Capt. H. T. 
Howell, of the East Kent Militia, to Phebe, 
second dau. of the Rev. G. W. Sicklemore, of 
Cleve, Vicar of St. Lawrence. 

Aug. 5. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., William 
Mayd, esq., of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, 
to Lucy E. Fowler, youngest dau. of the late 
William Fowler Jones, esq., of Cavendish-sq., 
and Ashurst-park, Kent. 

At Hampstead, William T. Image, esq., M.A. 
barrister-at-law, of the Middle Temple, and Bury 
St. Edmund’s, to Laura Fitz-Gerald, only dau. 
of Capt. Edward Dyson, Roval East Middlesex 
Regiment, Upton-grove, Bucks. 

At South Elkington, Lincolnshire, Capt. John 
Falls, 8th (King’s) Regiment, to Frances Anne, 
only dau. of the late John Sooby, esq., of South 
Elkinzton. 

At St. Saviour’s, Edward Wood, eldest son of 
the late Thos. Wm. Morley, esq., of Harley-st., 
London, to Eleanor, second dau. of the late Wm. 
Noble Clay, esq., R.N., of Grosvenor-pl. 

At St. Martin-in-the-fields, Thomas Ellerker 
Lewin, esq., of Southampton-st., Strand, B.A. 
Cantab., to Mary Ann, dau. of Josiah Spencer, 
esq., of Bengal-place, New Kent-road. 

At Roundhay, Nathaniel Lindley, esq., barris- 
ter-at-law, to Sarah Katharine, eldest dau. of the 
late Edward John Teale, esq., of Le ds. 

_At B ston, the Rev. William Henry Johnson, 
Vicar of Witham on-the-Hill, only son of the Rev. 
Robert Henry Jotnson, Vicar of Claybrook, and 
Rector of Lutterworth, to Mary Louisa, second 
dau. of the late Wm. Garfit, esq. 

At Bridgnorth, the Rev. Legh Richmond Ayre, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. Andrew’s, Islington, 
grandson of the late Rev. Legh Richmond, Rector 
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of Turvey, Bedfordshire, to Priscilla Martha 
Victorine, only dau. of Henry Vickers, esq. of 
Brignorth. 

At Handsworth, Staffordshire, the Rev. Nicho- 
las T. Garry, M.4., Oxon, of St. Michuel’s 
Church, Handsworth, to Marian, third dau. of 
Jobn Murray, esq., of Oxford-sq., London. 

Aug. 6. At Edgbaston, William Ledsam, esq., 
to Merelina Victoria, dau. of Col. Alexander 
Gordon, R.E., of Edgbaston, kirmingham. 

Aug.7. AtSt.Geo ge-the-Martyr, Southwark, 
Anthony Leopold Dihne, esq., of Cambridge-ter., 
Clapham-ro .d, to Louse Adéluite, second dau. 
of Capt. Gustave Delvigne, of Rue des Acacias, 
Les lVernes, Paris, and niece of Mrs. J. Tiemann, 
of Elm-cottage, Stoek well-park-road. 

At Littlehampton, Sussex, the Rev. Henry C. 
Stuart, to Eleanor Caroline, dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Bevan. 

At Bromley, William Henry, youngest son of 
the late Nicholas Brewer, esq., to Georgiana, 

oungest dau. of Thomas Haines, esq., R.N., of 
ruro, Cornwall. 

Aug.9. AtSt.Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., Edward 
Henry Cooper, Lieut.-Col. Grenadier Guards, to 
Charlotte Maria, only dau. of Edward Miils, esq. 

At St. James’s, Westminster, Fred, Edwaid 
Tighe, esq., eldest son of D. Tighe, esq., of Ros- 
sana, co. Wicklow, to Lady Kathleen Ponsonby, 
youngest dau. of the late, and sister of the 
present Earl of Bessborough. 

Auy. 10. At Clyst St. Mary, Ludorico, fourth 
son of Henry Porter, esq., of Winsladie-house, 
Devon. to Maria, fuurth dau. of the Rev. Pre- 
bendary Hole, Rector of Chumleigh. 

At St. Peter’s, Notting-hill, London, Capt. 
Robt. Charles Clipperton, her Majesty's vice-con- 
sul, Theodosia, Crimea, late Ist Light Dragoons, 
B.G.L., to Alice, only dau. of Charles Bel', esq., 
of Beciford-row, and Stanley-gurdens, Kensing- 
ton-park, London. 

At Buckfastleigh, Frederick Hendrike, esq., of 
Kildare-terrace, Hyde-park, to Hortense Camp- 
bell, third surviving dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir John Hunter Littl:r, G.C.B., of Bigadon, 
near Buckfastleigh, President of the Supreme 
Council of India, and Deputy Governor of Bengal. 

At St. Luke, Cheltenham, the Rev. John Watson 
Watson, to Susan Eviza, elaest dau. of the late 
Josias Dunn, esq., Airfield, Dublin. 

At Milborne-port, George Sidney Strode, esq., 
of Newnham-park, to Mary Hutchings, second 
dau. of Sir William Coles Medlycott, bart., of 
Ven-house, in the county of Somerset. 

At St. Peter’s, Croydon, the Rev. C. Pritchard, 
M.A., F.R.S., to Rosalind, dau. of the late Alex. 
Campbell, esq., ‘'unbridge Wells. 

At Great Malvern, Col. David Forbes, late of 
H.M.’s 91st Regt., to Mary, dau. of the late 
Court Granville, esq., of Wellesbourne-hall, in 
the county of Warwick. 

At Manchester, Edwin Henry, youngest son 
of the late John Galsworthy, esq., of Howley- 
place, Maida-hill west, London, to Eleanor, dau. 
of Charles Pennington, esq., of Broughton, Man- 
chester. 

At Ulcombe, Kent, George Woodyatt Hastings, 
esq., of the Miudle Temple, barrister-at-law, to 
Catherine Anna, dau. of the Rev. Samuel Mence, 
Rector of Uleombe, Kent. 

At St. James's, Westbourne-terrace, Edward 
Algernon New'on, esq., third surviving son of 
the late John Newton, esq , of Alconbury-house, 
Huntingdonshire, to Henrietta Frances, eldest 
dau. of W. N. Peach, esq. 

At Streatham, Surrey, W. B. Stott, esq., of 
Manchester, to Emily, youngest dau. of the late 
Walter S. Stanhope, esq., of Eccleshill-hall, in 
the county of York. 

Aug. 11. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Viscount 
Grey de Wilton, eldest son of the Earl of Wilton, 
to Lady Elizabeth Charlotte Louisa Craven, eluest 
dau. of the Earl of Craven. 

At Lewes, Sussex, Robert Wm. Bland Hunt, 
esq., Lieut. and Adjutant Plymouth Division 
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Royal Marines Light Infantry, second son of the 
late Col. Arthur Hunt, Royal Artillery, to Mar- 
garet, eldest dau. of John Lewis, esq., of St. 
Michael’s, Lewes. 

At Paddington, George Athelstone, second son 
of Charles Joseph Thrupp, esq., of Twickenham, 
to Elizabeth, only surviving dau. of the late 
Thomas Massey, esq., of Maida-hill west. 

At Port, Guernsey, Robert Duchesne, esq., 
M.R.C.S., of Mount-place, London Hospital, to 
Eliza Maria, dau. of Joseph Gullick, esq., of New 
Ground-terrace, Guernsey. 

At Bramshaw, New Forest, Philip Harington, 
esq., Royal Marines, son of the late Edward 
Musgrave Harington, esq., Capt. Royal Navy, 
to Grace, dau. of Charles Hill, esq., Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 

At Derby, Thomas Boden, second son of Robt. 
Forman, esq., of Abbot:’-hill, to Susan, second 
dau. of Francis Shaw, esq. 

At St. Jude’s, Islington, John Edwards Hill, 
of Halifax, solicitor, to Phoebe Ann, youngest 
dau. of the late Joseph Hatton, esq., Stoke New- 
ington-green. 

Aug. 12. At Harkwicke, Gloucestershire, Rob. 
Henry, youngest son of the late Arthur Shake- 
spear, esq., to Octavia, eighth dau. of the late 
Charles Fenwick, esq., H.M.’s Consul-General in 
Denmark. 

At Farnham Royal, Bucks, Felix Bates, esq., 
of Claretta-lodge, Woolston, Southampton, to 
Martha Baker, youngest dau. of the late Thomas 
Baker, esq., of Calcutta. 

At St. Mary’s, Paddington, the Rev. Henry 
Glass Henderson, only son of the late Henry 
Henderson, esq., of Calcutta, to Emma Gertrude, 
second dau. of Edmund Coates, esq., of Park- 
place-villas, Paddington. 

At Bradford Abbas, Dorset, John Pennington 
Legh, esq., of Norbury Booths Hall, Cheshire, 
eldest son of the late Rev. Edmund Dawson 
Legh, to Jane Emily, second dau. of the Rev. 
Robert Grant, Vicar of Bradford Abbas. 

At Guildford, the Rev. Philip Edward George, 
Rector of Combe Hay, eldest son of Philip George, 
esq., of Bath, to Mary, youngest dau. of Thomas 
Hay ‘ion, esq., of Guildford. 

At St. James's, Paddington, James, only son 
of David Hughes, esq.. of Torrington-sq., and 
nephew of Sir James Duke, bart., M.P., to Mary 
Price, elder dau. of J. W. J. Dawson, esq., of 
Bedford-sq. 

At Christ Church, Highbury, Frederick, young- 
est son of H. D. Pontifex, esq., of Alwyne-road, 
Canonbury, to Elizabeth Victoria, youngest dau. 
of J. Basire, esq., of Huntingdon-st., Barnsbury. 

At Newark-on-Trent, the Rev. W. J. Smith, 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, second son of 
Capt. Timothy Smith, H.E.I.C.S., to Isa»ei Anne, 
fifth dau. of James Anders, esq., Royal Sherwood 
Foresters. 

At Trinity, Marylebone, Rowland Jones Rate- 
man, barrister-at-law, Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, second son of the late John Jones Bate- 
man, esq., of Pentre Mawr, Denbighshire, and 
Portland-place, to Jessy Jane Marianne, eldest 
dau. of Col. William Burlton, C.B., also of Port- 
land-place. 

At Weston Favell, Northamptonshire, Henry 
Minshull Stockdale, esq., of Mears Ashby Hall, 
Northamptonshire, Cap!. 48th Regt. Northamp- 
tonshire Militia, to Sarah Emily, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Robt. Hervey Knight, Rector of Weston 
Favell. 

At Cheltenham, Robert Craven Wade, esq., 
of Clonebraney, co. Meath, Ireland, to Frances 
8. A., elilest dau. of the late Col. Thomas Francis 
Ware, C.B., of Ravenscroft, Cheshire 

At Clapham, Arthur Bowdler, eldest son of 
Arthur S. Hill. esq., of Clapham-park, Surrey, to 
Fanny, second dau. of J. E. Pember, esq., of 
Clapham-jark, and of the Stock Exchange. 

At Abbeyleix, Henry FitzGeorge, eldest son of 
the Hon. George Francis Colley, of Leopardstown, 
eo. Dublin, to Elizabeth Isabella, eldest dau. of 
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the Hon. and Rev. W. Wingfield, Incumbent of 
Abbeys leix, Queen's ‘oo 

At Great Dunmow, William Blackborne Clap- 
ham, esq., of Great Dunmow, eldest son of the 
late George Clapham, esq., of Great Baddow, Es- 
sex, to Frances Ellen, third dau. of Richard Ran- 
dall, esq., of Great Dunmow. 

At Taney, Gordon James, second son of the late 
Hon. and Rev. Charles and the Lady Isabella 
Douglas, of Earlsgift, co. Tyrone, to Louisa, 
fourth dau. of James Turbett, esq., of Owens- 
town, co. Dublin, and grand-dau. of the late Hon. 
and Rev. George Gore, Dean of Killala. 

At Tottenham, William Prince, eldest son of 
Mr. W. Plumpton, of Whitechapel-road, London, 
and Bury St.Edmund’s, Suffolk, to Susannah, 
eldest dau. of Mr. Richard Bates, of Waltham 
Abbey, E-sex. 

Aug. 13. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Mat- 
thew de Vitre, esq., of Moor-hall, Berks, to 
Caroline, widow of Capt. Barlow, late of H.M.’s 
6lst Regt., and second dau. of the late Frederick 
Pratt Barlow, esq., of Kensington. 

Aug. 14. At Hackney, David Hall, esq., of 
Glasgow, to Sophia Needham, eldest dau. of 
Isaac Sheffield, esq., solicitor, London. 

At Maidstone, Peter B. Long, esq., of Ipswich, 
to Maria, relict of Jonn Casley, esq., and young- 
est dau. of the late John Braddich, of Boughton 
Mount, Kent. 

Aug. 16. AtTrinity Church, Bishop’s-rd., P. 
K. McKenna, esq., of Sackville-st., Dublin, to 
Frances Annie, tourth dau. of the late James 
Reid, esq., of Hampton, Middlesex. 

Aug. iz. At Willesden, Henry, eldest son of 
Henry Derviche Jones, esq., of Soho-sq., to 
Harriet Louisa, only dau. of W. Norris Franklyn, 
esq., of Northlands, near Horsham, Sussex. 

At Brighton, John Edward, eldest son of Mr. 
Banister, of Threadneedle-st., city, and South-st., 
Finsbury, to Catherine, youngest dau. of Mr. 
Edward Davey, of Black-lion-st., Brighton. 

At St. John’s, Notting-hill, Frederick William 
Remnant, esq., of Kensington-pk.-gardens and 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, to Merrial Julia, youngest 
dau. of Henry Waterland Mander, esq., of Lad- 
broke-sq. and Lincoln’s-inn. 

At Lower Tooting, Frank Harris, esq., of 
Gloster-rd., Old Brompton, to Jane, third dau. of 
Richard Peck, esq., of Tooting, Surrey, and Old 
Brompton, Middlesex. 

At Hackney, Thomas Wyatt Murray, third 
son of Mr. Thomas Murray, of Uxbridge, to Jane 
May, only dau. of Mrs. May Lloyd, of Hillingdon- 
end, Uxbridge. 

In the Cathedral at Chichester, Major the Hon. 
Gilbert Elliott, youngest son of the Earl of Minto, 
to Katherine Ann, sixth dau. of the Bishop of 
Chichester. 

At Walcot, Bath, William Henry, eldest son 
of W. H. Saltwell, esq., of Gloucester-pl., Port- 
man-sq., to Sophie Ann Georgina, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. Charles Francis Bampfylde, 
Rector of Hemington, Hardington, and Dunker- 
ton, in the county of Somerset. 

At St. James’s, London, Augustus Thomas 
Hotham, esq., sou of the late Hon. and Rev. 
Frederick Hotham, Prebendary of Rochester, to 
Anne Byam, second dau. of the late Hon. and 
Rev. Miles J. Stapleton. 

At Sefton, Capt. Edward Abbott Anderson, se- 
cond surviving son of Lieut.-Col. Henry Ander- 
son, Staff, Fort Amherst, Chatham, to Martha, 
only dau. of the late Thomas Birkett, esq., of 
Walton-on-the-hill, ani step-daughter of John 
Myers, esq., Crosby-house, near Liverpool. 

At Richmond, Surrey, Philip Francis, esq., of 
the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, to Mary, 
dau. of the lite G. M. Davidson, esq., of Warm- 
ley-house, Gloucestershire. 

At the Temple, St. Mary Cray, Kent, Mr. Henry 
John Guerrier, of Chalcot-villas and Crutched- 
friars, to Emma, third dau. of William Joynson, 
esq., of the Rookery, St. Mary Cray. 

“ki St. Giles’, Camberwell, the Rev. H. BR. 
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Blacket, of Brompton, to Adelaide, youngest 
dau. of Richard Mills, esq., of the Grove, Cam- 
berwell. 

Aug. 18. At Twickenham, Edward Archer 
Wilde, esq., youngest son of Edward Archer 
Wilde, esq., of Heath-house, Twickenham, to 
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Mary Penelope, youngest dau. of Edward Harris 
Donnithorne, esq., of Colne-lodge, Twickenham. 

At Christ Church, Highbury, Frederick, second 
son of George Heritage, esq., solicitor, Furni- 
val’s-inn, to Mary Ann, only dau. of the late 
James Pascoe, esq., of Sellinge, Kent. 





OBITUARY. 


THE MARQUIS OF QUEENSBERRY. 


Aug. 6, at Kinmount, aged 40, the Marquis 
of Queensberry, from the accidental dis- 
charge of his a 

Archibald Douglas, only son of John, the 
sixth Marquis of Queensberry, by Sarah, 
third and youngest daughter of James 
Sholto Douglas, Esq , the representative of 
a younger branch of the same family, was 
born in Edinburgh, on the 18th of April, 
1818, and was educated at Eton. He en- 
tered the army at an early age, as cornet in 
the Life-Guards, but retired in 1844. In 
1847 he was chosen, without opposition, 
M.P. for Dumfriesshire, whilst bearing the 
courtesy title of Viscount Drumlanrig, on 
the retirement of Mr. Hope Johnstone, its 
present representative, who had previously 
sat for the county in several successive par- 
liaments. In January, 1853, on the forma- 
tion of Lord Aberdeen’s ministry, Lord 
Drumlanrig was appointed to the post of 
Comptroller of her Mujesty’s Household, 
and made at the same time a member of 
the Privy Council. His lordship, who was 
re-chosen in the parliament of 1852, was for 
some time colonel of the Dumfriesshire mi- 
litia, and also Lord Lieutenant of the county 
of Dumfries. The latter post, however, he 
resigned, together with his court appoint- 
ment, in 1856, on account, it is said, of 
growing political differences from the late 
ministry, and (as was stated in the papers 
at the time) a refusal of Lord Palmerston 
to recommend her Majesty to revive in his 
person the English barony of Solway, which 
was enjoyed for some years by his uncle, 
the fifth Marquis, (the parent of the Hon. 
Harriet Duncombe,) but became extinct 
- his death without male issue in 1837. 

is lordship succeeded to the honours of 
the Marquisate and the other titles only so 
recently as December, 1836, and he shortly 
afterwards accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 
His lordship arrived in Dumfries, from Lon- 
don, a few days before, to attend to some 
bus ness. He was in excellent health and 
spirits. He proceeded home to Kinmount, 
and on the day of his death went out with 
his gun for the purpose of shooting rabbits. 
His lordship was heard by some men work- 
ing on*the grounds to sh ot a crow, and they 
heard afterwards several shots. The last 
shot they heard was about half-past three 
o'clock ;- and about four o’clock the Mar- 
quis’s cousins, Mr. Johnstone Douglas, of 
Lockerbie, and that gentleman’s brother, 
who have been residing at Glen Stuart, came 
to the men and asked if they had seen his 
lordship, and were directed by them towards 


the place where he had been last seen going. 
The two gentlemen were terribly appalled 
when, on proceeding a short space further, 
they perceived the body of his lordship pros- 
trate on the ground, covered with blood. 
Life was found to be quite extinct, and there 
was a small shot-wound penetrating from 
the left breast through the back, in a direc- 
tion slanting upwards, doubtless the death- 
wound of the hapless young nobleman. The 
gun was double-barrelled, and one of the 
barrels empty ; and it is believed that when 
loading the emptied barrel, the piece had 
gone off and occasioned the dreadful dis- 
aster. Probably his lordship was sitting 
watching the rabbits coming from their 
holes, and that it was in this attitude he 
met with his untimely and violent death. 
His lordship was well known in the sporting 
circles, and was most popular in society, 
both in Scotland, among his tenantry and 
dependents, and in the fashionable circles 
of the West-end. His lordship married, in 
1840, Caroline Margaret, second daughter 
of Major-General sir William Robert Clay- 
ton, Bart., of Harleyford, Bucks, some time 
M.P. for Great Marlow, by whom he has 
left a family of three daughters and also 
four sons, of whom the eldest, John Sholto, 
Lord Douglas, succeeds to the title as eighth 
Marquis. The noble family of Douglas, 
which has played so conspicuous a part in 
the annals of Seottish history, is ennobled 
in the persons of the Duke of Hamilton, the 
Marquis of Queensberry, and the Earls of 
Morton and Selkirk. The second Duke of 
Queensberry, one of the distinguished states- 
men of the reign of Queen Anne, obtained 
—_ the English crown the Dukedom of 
ver, 


Sm Cuartes Asney Hastinos, Barr. 


July 30. In London, aged 66, Sir Charles 
Abney Hastings, Bart., of Willesley-hall, 
Derbyshire. 

Sir Charles was the second baronet, being 
the son of the first baronet by the daughter 
and heir of Thomas Abney, Esqg. He was 
born in 1792, and succeeded his father in 
1823, and assumed the additional name of 
Abney after his paternal grandfather. The 
late Sir Charles was High-Sheriff of Derby- 
shire in 1825, and was M.P. for Leicester 
from 1826 to 1831. We understand that by 
a deed of settlement executed about 1846, 
the Blackfordby and Packington estates of 
Sir Charles pass to the present Marquis of 
Hastings, and Willesley-hall and estate to 
the Lady Edith Maud, the Marquis’s eldest 
sister, now wife of Frederick Clifton, Esq. 
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The manor of Willesley was held in the 
twelfth century by Michael de Wiveleslie, 
who, in 1160, granted lands there to John 
de Yugwardby, of Willesley, whose son 
William married Albreda, daughter of Mi- 
chael de Wiveleslie, and obtained that lord- 
ship. About 1400 a coheiress, descended 
from this William de Yngwardby, married 
John de Abeney. Willesley continued in 
the family of Abney until Parnell, “~~ 
and sole heiress of Thomas Abney, Esq., 
conveyed it to her husband, Sir Charles 
Hastings, Bart., (illegitimate son of Sir 
Francis Hastings, 10th Earl of Huntingdon), 
father of the lately deceased Baronet, who 
died unmarried. About a hundred years 
ago, William Abney, Esq., of a junior branch 
of this family, purchased an estate at Mea- 
sham, Derbyshire, and built Measham-hall, 
which is at present the possession of William 
Wotton Abney, Esq.—Local Paper. 


Liect.-Gen. Sir C. F. Smitu, K,C.B. 


Aug. 11. At Worthing, aged 71, Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Charles Felix Smith, K.C.B., of 
the Royal Engineers. He was the second 
son of the late Mr. George Smith, of Burn- 
hall, county of Durham, by the daughter 
and sole heir of Mr. Richard Mott, of Carl- 
ton, Suffolk. He was born at Piercefield, 
Monmouthshire, in 1786, and entered the 
Royal Engineers at an early age. He served 
in 1807 at the capture of the Danish islands 
of Santa Cruz, St. Thomas, and St. John ; 
and in 1809, at the siege of Fort Bourbon 
and the capture of Martinique, where he 
was wounded. He was senior engineer in 
charge of Cadiz and its environs in the ope- 
rations connected with the battle of Barrosa 
in 1811, and commanding engineer at Cadiz 
prior to, and at the raising of, the siege in 
the following year. He was subsequently 

resent at the action of Osma, the battle of 

ittoria, the actions of Villa Franca and 
Tolosa, and at the siege of San Sebastian, 
in the earlier part of which he acted as com- 
manding engineer. He was afterwards pre- 
sent at the capitulation of Paris, and re- 
mained there for some time with the army 
of occupation. He married in 1821 the 
daughter of Thomas Bell, Esq., of Bristol, 
and secondly, in 1852, the eldest daughter 
of Mr. Robert Croft. Sir Felix became a 
lieutenant-general in November, 1851, and 
colonel-commandant of the Royal Engineers 
in 1856. He received a medal and one clasp 
for his services at Vittoria and St. Sebastian. 
In 1814 he was nominated a knight of the 
order of Charles III., for his services in the 
defence of Tarifa in 1811. He was com- 
mander-in-chief of the military force in 
Syria, and in 1841 received the thanks of 
both Houses of Parliament for his services 
at the capture of St. Jean d’Acre, and other 
— in Syria, under Sir R. Stopford, in 
840, where he was severely wounded. 


Cot. Joun Gorpon, oF CLUNY. 
Aug. 16. At4, St. Andrew-square, Edin- 
burgh, Col. John Gordon, of Cluny. 
.. Col.Gordon, of Cluny, had achieved the 
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distinction of being the richest commoner 
in the northern part of the kingdom. The 
earliest member of the family of whom any- 
thing is known was the grandfather of the 
deceased. This person, Mr. Gordon, was, it 
is said, attached to the third and fourth 
Dukes of Gordon, and, according to all ac- 
counts, formed the nucleus of the wealth 
which has now swollen into so large an a- 
mount. His habits were of the most penu- 
rious description. He saved every penny of 
his income, and every acquisition was care- 
fully hoarded. A gentleman acquainted with 
his history and character, speaking of him, 
observes, ‘‘ that every shiiling he got within 
his fingers stuck to them.” Amassing mo- 
ney, the curator, (as he was called, from his 
counection with the Spey salmon fishings, 
&c.,) as shrewd men of thcse times did, em- 
barked in the purchase of property, which, 
in the then disturbed state of the kingdom, 
was to be had at low rates. The curator left 
three sons, the eldest of whom, named Cos- 
mo, after his father’s patron, the third Duke 
of Gordon, succeeded him in the property, 
and held it for a time. He was not a money- 
maker, and did not long ho!d possession of 
the estate. So far as we can learn, he was not 
married. He was succeeded by his brother 
Charles, who also inherited an estate, which, 
with his other brother, he had purchased in 
the West Indies, and which still continues 
in the family. Charles had all the penurious- 
ness, if not all the ability for management, 
of his father. As he advanced in years the 
— for saving became a perfect disease. 

e declined to move about for fear of incur- 


ring expense, and pee 4 he refused even 


to get up out of bed, on the ground that he 
could not afford it. It is told that the Duke 
of Gordon went to Cluny to bring him across 
to Gordon Castle, as he was injuring his 
health by confinement. The old man de- 
clined the offer, alleging that he had no 
servants nor any one to take him across. 
**Oh,” said the duke, “ I'll take you over, 
and it won’t cost you a penny.” But we be- 
lieve his grace’s well-meant efforts were un- 
successful. At his death Charles left two 
sons, John and Alexander. John, the elder 
son, is the gentleman who is just deceased, 
and who has held the estates for nearly the 
last fifty years. It is understood that he has 
died possessed of property worth between 
2,000,000 and 43,000,000, and was with- 
out doubt the richest commoner in Scotland. 
His father gave him and his brother a good 
education, and John travelled through Eu- 
rope, Palestine, and Egypt. He returned 
in 1805, coming home in the same vessel 
which brought to England the remains of 
the immortal Nelson. Mr. Gordon’s father 
died sho: tly after his return home, when, as 
eldest son, he succeeded to the landed proper- 
ties, to the management of which he particu- 
larly devoted his time, labouring most assi- 
duously to effect their increase. While most 
careful in husbanding and making the best 
of his property, the colonel could hardly, in 
a proper sense, be said to be a severe land- 
lord. He was faithful to his bargains, and 
upon the whole his tenantry sat under him 
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upon easy terms. He had a system of not 
giving leases, which at first was unpopular, 
but his tenants held their farms under him 
from year to year with the fullest confidence, 
and it was only now and then that a farm 
was put to the market. A feature in the 
management of his estates was, that he 
liked to have about him the old tenantry, 
seldom parting with any who had occupied 
his land for any considerable time and were 
willing to remain on it. Dissatisfied, how- 
ever, at the returns obtained in the way of 
interest and dividends, he began to buy pro- 
perty. He first purchased the estate of 
Shiels, adjoining C.uny. Then he secured 
the islands of Benbecula and South Uist, in 
the Hebrides, which cost him about £150,000. 
Next he bought Midmar, also lying adjacent 
to Cluny, at between £60,000 and £70,000. 
All these purchases he made within a com- 
paratively short period. The habits of the 
deceased were most laborious, as he took a 
supervision of the entire properties—nearly 
every receipt for rent, we believe, being 
signed by his own hand, About thirty years 
ago he built a splendid addition to the house 
at Cluny, enveloping the old mansion in a 
complete new castellated front, the exterior 
now presenting one of the finest pieces of 
architecture in the north. The house, how- 
ever, remains unfurnished. About eight 
years ago he spent a large sum in erecting 
a splendid new suite of stables, which are be- 
lieved to be unequalled in that part of the 
country. The only passion which he grati- 
fied, regardless of expense, was his desire to 
have good hor-es, of which he always had 
an excellent stud. He had an inveterate 
hatred of toll-bars, and would often travel 
several miles round, and expose his carriage 
(which he generally drove himself, four-in- 
hand) to danger and destruction over mise- 
rable roads in order to escape the exaction 
of the toll-keeper. He boasted that he could, 
and we know that he almost invariably did, 
travel from Cluny to Slains, a distance of 
thirty miles, without paying a single toll. 
In person Colonel Gordon was above the 
middle size, and of a stout athletic make. 
He was possessed of a hardy constitution, as 
may be imagined from the fact that at the 
time of his ceath he had attained the age of 
eighty-four. Deceased was possessed of great 
intelligence, and was very well bred. 1n his 
own house he was most hospitable. We may 
add that the colonel took a fancy to be in 
Parliament. He got in, but only sat one 
year. The thing did not pay, or was too 
costly ; he got into disputes with his law 
agents, and he abandoned a parliamentary 
career in disgust. The deceased was never 
married, but he had two sons and two 
daughters. Both daughters are dead, one 
dying young, and the other a few years ago, 
aged about thirty. The younger son died in 
November last, at Kinstearie, aged about 
thirty-six. The eldest son, John, now about 
forty years old, has for some time, it is un- 
derstood, been in possession of the estate 
of Buckie, in this county. It is believed 
that few, if any, of the valuable estates are 
entailed, though it is considered probable 
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that the deceased has now executed an en- 
tail with a view of founding a family, and 
that the bulk, if not the whole property, 
will revert to his surv:ving son, who is un- 
married.— Banffshire Journal. 


Antuony Kine NEwMaN, Esq. 


Aug.11. At Clarence-street, Greenwich, 
aged 85, Anthony King Newman, Esq., for- 
merly an eminent bookseller and publisher 
in Leadenhall-street, and one of the court 
assistants of the company of stationers. Mr. 
Newman was originally in the navy, and 
his father and brother were both eminent 
in the same honourable profession. See 
«* James’s Naval History” for an account of 
the exploits of his brother, Captain James 
Newman. When seeking employment in 
London, accident introduced the late Mr. 
Newman to Captain William Lane, book- 
seller and printer, and he shortly after be- 
came his partner, and about 1804 his suc- 
cessor in business. The “ Minerva Press” 
was for many years distinguished for its 
numerous publication of novels, and for the 
energy with which it supplied amusement 
to the readers of the circulating libraries. 
Mr. Newman retired from business a few 
years since with a handsome competence ; 
and being fond of the element in which he 
had passed his earlier years, retired first to 
Gravesend, and then to Greenwich. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


May 24. At Alice, South Africa, aged 58, the 
Rev. Herbert Beaver, Chaplain of H.M’s. Forces, 
formerly of Playford and Stoke-by-Nayland, 
Suffolk. 

July 1. In France, the Rev. Hugh S. Hamil- 
ton, Vicar of Garvaghy, and Vicar-General of 
Dromore. 

July 6. Suddenly, at the Rectory-house, Ben- 
tham, Yorkshire, the Rev. John Brodbelt, Curate 
of Bentham, Yorkshire. 

July 13. At Flushing, near Falmouth, aged 
32, the Rev. Charles Simpson Aitken, B.A. 1848, 
M.A. 1851, St. John’s College, Oxford, Perpetual 
Curate of Carnmenellis (1856), Cornwall. 

Aged 80, the Rev. Henry Cooke, Rector of 
Sandy, Bedfordshire. 

July 14. In London, aged 33, the Rev. Thomos 
Starkie Bence, B.A. 1848, M.A. 1851, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Rector of Thorington (1850), 
Suffolk. 

Aged 57, the Rev. J. W. Morris, Perpetual 
Curate of Yspytty-Ystwith (1846), Cardiganshire, 
and Head Master of Ystrad-Meuric Grammar 
School. 

July 16. At Croxton Rectory, aged 71, the 
Rev. John Morgan, LL.B., for twenty-seven 
years Rector of that parish, and for sixteen 
years Chaplain in the Royal vg! © ; 

July 18. At Gosport, aged 94, the Rev. Richard 
Bingham, B.A. 1787, B.C.L. 1801, New College, 
Oxford, Canon of the Cathedral Church of Chi- 
chester, and Perpetual Curate of Trinity Church, 
Gosport, and Vicar of Hale Magna, Lincolnshire. 
He had held the Incumbency of Trinity Church, 
Gosport, for the long period of sixty-eight years, 
having been appointed in 1790, and the Vicarage 
of Great Hale, Lincolnshire, since 1796. The 
latter is of the value of £810, and falls to the 
patronage of the Lord Chancellor. 

July 23. At Hill-house, En ‘erby, aged 67, the 
Rev. John Pengree Newby, B.A. 1821, M.A. 
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1824, St. John’s College, Cambridge, Vicar of 
Enderby-cum-Whetstone (1824), Leicestershire. 

July 24. At Cheltenham, aed 77, the Rev. 
Charles Hare, D.D., Senicr Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

Aged 62, the Rev. Charles Taylor, B.A. 1827, 
Downing College, Cambridge, V. of Barnby-in- 
the- Willows (1853), Notts. 

At the Parsonage, the Rev. Richard Flint 
Browne Winslowe M.A., P.C. of Pensnett (1857), 
Staftordshire. He formerly held the Incum- 
bencies of Newton-le-Willows and High Lane, 
Cheshire. 

July 26. At Calverton aaa, Bucks, the 
Hon. and Rev. C. G. Perceval, heir presunp- 
tive to the earldom of Egmont. The deceased 

entlemen was born at the Admiralty, in White- 

all, in 1796, and in 1820 was admitted into holy 
orders by Dr. Pelham, then Bishop of Lincoln. 
Two years afterwards he was nominated by his 
brother, the Earl of Egmont, to the rectory of 
Calverton, near Stoney Stratford, which benefice 
he held up to the time of his death. 

July 28. The Rev. John Fish, B.A., Rector of 
Thurstaston (1822), Cheshire. 

July 30. At Terrace-house, Southampton, aged 
41, the Rev. John Turner, B.A. 1838, M.A. 
1844, Balliol College, Oxford, R. of ‘Tiffield (1853), 
Northamptonshire. 

At Normanby, Lincolnshire, aged 72, the Rev. 
James Johnson, Rector of Glentham and Nor- 
manby. 

July 31. At Paris, the Rev. F. B. Scott, M.A. 
General and sincere regret was experienced by 
the inhabitants of Lynn on the receipt of in- 
telligence of the sudden demise of the above- 
named gentleman, who for several years past 
had most ably and successfully filled the office 
of head master of the Lynn Grammar School. 
He had proceeded, in apparently excellent health, 
on a vacation trip to Paris, and on Sunday, the 
11th ult., he read prayers at Marbeeuf chapel, in 
charge of Bishop Spencer. On the 15th he went 
to Versailles. The day was an excessively hot 
one, and on his returning to Paris in the even- 
ing he was attacked witn violent fever and in- 
flammation, which lasted several days. When 
at length the fever was subdued, the pro-tration 
which followed was so great as to lead to his 
death. 

Lately, the Rev. John Davies, M.A., Rector of 
St. Clement (1816), Worcester. 

Aged 30, the Rev. Bennett Dugdle Hastings 
Mac Adam, B A., Curate of Mohill, dio. Ardagh. 

Aug.1. At Encombe-villa, Reading, Berkshire, 
aged 79, the Rev. William Cowlard, B.A. 1802, 
Balliol College, Oxford, V. of Layston w. Bunt- 
ingford (1844), Herts. 

At Eaton-place, aged 32, the Rev. Robertson 
Buird, B.A. 1854, Balliol College, Oxford. 

Aug. 3. At St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
aged 49, the Rev. George Bainbridge, B.A. 1839, 
M.A. 1842, B.D. 1849, Fellow of that College. 

Aug. 4. At the Church-house, Windsor, the 
residence of his nephew, aged 78, the Rev. 
Stephen Hurnard Hawtrey, Vicar of Broadchalk, 
Wilts, and formerly Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Aug. 6. Aged 61, the Rev. William Owen, 
Rector of Stratton-on-the-Foss, Somersetshire, 
and afternoon reader at Whitehall, London, only 
son of the late Wm. Owen, esq., R.A. 

Aug. 7. At Kensington, age 62, the Rev. 
George William Lewis, M.A., formerly Curate 
of the Chapel of Ease, Ramsgate, ufterwards In- 
cumbent of St. Peter’s, Southwark, and late 
Vicar of Crich, Derbyshire. 

Aug.9. Aged 74, the Rev. John Hamer, B.A. 
1806, All Souls’ College, Oxford, V. of Bangor 
and R. of Llanbedr (1826), Carnarvonshire. 

Aug. 10. At Vichy les Bains, aged 48, the Rev. 
William Henry Oldfield, Minor Canon of York. 

Aug. 11. At Southwold, Suffolk, aged 64, the 
Rev. John Simpson, late Curate of Mundford, 
Norfolk. 
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Aug. 12. At Norwich, aged 81, the Rev. Wm. 
Ray Clayton, Rector of Great Ryburgh, Norfolk. 

At Huntspill Rectory, the Rev. Noel 7. Ellison, 
M.A., Rector of Huntspill, Rural Dean, Rector of 
Nettlecombe, and Prebendary of Wells, an. for- 
merly Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford. 

At Brettenham Rectory, aged 92, the Rev. 
Samuel Cole, for sixty years the greatly respected 
Rec'or of that parish. For his exertions as a 
Naval Chaplain in suppressing the famous Mutiny 
of the Nore, in the year 1797, Mr. Cole was re- 
warded by the presentution to the benefice which 
he held at the time of his decease. So periectly 
did he retain his faculties that within a short 
period of his death his handwriting was as clear 
and firm as ever. 


DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


April 3. At Penang, aged 34, John Alfred 
Skinley, only son of the late Lieut. John Skin- 
ley, R.N., of Alphington. 

April 14. At Brisbane, Moreton Bay, New 
South Wales, aged 28, Tnos. Priestley Mitchison, 
esq., of Ballarat, Victoria. 

April 17. At Bathurst, Gambia, West Coast 
of Africa, aged 31, Thomas Mitchell, esq., R.N., 
Com. H.M.S. ‘ Dover,” of Barkham-terrace, 
Lambeth. 

April 20. At Emerald-hill, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, aged 25, G. A. Wallace, esq., second sur- 
viving son of the late Gen. Sir Alex. Wallace, 
bart., of Lochryan, 

April 21, At the Cape of Good Hope, Edward 
John White, esq., Capt. 2nd Bengal Fusiliers, 
eldest surviving son of Major-Gen. Michael 
White, C.B. 

May 5. In camp at Sasseeram, aged 53, An- 
drew Armstrong Barnes, Col. of H.M.’s 6th 
Re:t., (Royal Warwickshire). 

May 8. At Secunderabad, East Indies, Fred. 
William Thompson, esq., Ensign in H.M.’s Ist 
Roval Regt., only son of the late F. F. Thomp- 
son, esq., E.1 C.C.S., and grandson of the late 
Adam Callander, esq., the younger, of Craigorth, 
Stirling. 

May 10. At Doondiakera, Oude, aged 36, 
Capt. Thomas Pedder, 7th Hussars. 

‘ay 14. In Camp Cranoo, near Etawah, aged 
32, Capt. and Adj. Richard Thompson, of the 3rd 
Bengal Europeans, youngest surviving son of 
William Thompson, —_~ of Wellington-terr., 
Radipole, near Weymouth. 

May 18. At Dacca, Col. William John Thomp- 
son, C.B., of the late 12th Bengal N.I., late 
Deputy Commissary-Gen. of the Bengal Army. 

May 23. At the camp, Sasseram, aged 19, 
Lieut. Thomas George Poulden, of the Royal 
Artillery, son of Major R. M. Poulden, late Royal 
Artillery. 

May 25. At Murree, Capt. Henry Alexander 
Dorin, of the 27th Regt. Native Infantry, and 
Assistant Commissary-Gen. of the Bengal Army, 
the eldest and only surviving son of Joseph 
Alexander Dorin, esq., late Member of the Coun- 
cil of India. 

May 26. At Lucknow, aged 19, Hugh Gordon, 
Ensign H.M.’s 90th Light Infantry, eldest son 
of James Gordon, of Manar, Aberdeenshire. 

At Bustee, Goruckpore, Herbert Wm. Irons, 
H.E.LC.S., (serving with HM.’s 13th Light 
Infantry, ) eldest son of William J, Irons, D.D., 
Vicar of Brompton, Middlesex. 

May 27. Ann Georgiana, wife of Anthony De 
Solomé, esq., and fourth dau. of the late George 
Mortimer, esq., of Fonthill-park, Wilts. 

At Madras, aged 26, Adolphus Byam Onslow, 
2nd Madras E.L L., eldest surviving son of Major 
G. W. Onslow, Madras Artillery, and grandson 
of the late Rev. G. W. Onslow, of Dunsboro’- 
house, Ripley, Surrey. 

May 29, At San Borja, aged 85, M. Aimé 
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Boussland, the naturalist. M. Boussland was 
born at Rochelle in 1773. 

Junel. At Howrah, near Calcutta, in conse- 

uence of injuries received from a railway acci- 
dent, Capt. Norman William Mainwaring, 73rd 
Regt. N.I., second surviving son of George Main- 
waring, esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

June 3. Killed, at Canton, Henry H. Turn- 
bull, esq., M.D., R.N., youngest son of the late 
John Turnbull, esq., Eyemouth, N.B. 

June 6. At Serampore, near Calcutta, of Ben- 
gal fever, Isabella, wife of Meredith Townsend, 
esq., and dau. of John Collingwood, esq., of 
Brighton. 

At sea, on board the steam-ship ‘* Argo,” on 
her passage home from India, from illness con- 
tracted in the def of the Residency at Luck- 
now, aged 25, Lieut. David Hay, 48th B.N. 
Infantry, fourth son of the late Rear-Adm. J. 
Hay, Belton, N.B. 

June 8, At Caleutta, aged 41, Fred. Ranken 
Fraser, esq., youngest son of the late Capt. Alex- 
ander Fraser, of the Bengal Artillery. 

June ll. At Broach, (on march to Deesa,) of 
fever and dysentery, aged 22, Ensign Francis 
Warburton, H.M.’s 89th Regt., youngest son of 
the Rev. Dr. Warbur on, Kiil, Ireland. 

At Constantia, Cape of Good Hope, Charlotte, 
eldest dau. of the late Robert Currey, esq., of 
Herne-hill, Dulwich, Surrey. 

June 13. At Singapore, Chas. Spottiswoode, esq. 

June 16. Aged 23, Wyndham Neave, Lieut. 
7ist Highlanders, whilst leading his men into 
action at Gwalior; and on Ist of July, at Malli- 
gaum, aged 27, Edward Digby Neave, of the 
od Civil Service, sons of Sir Digby Neave, 

art. 

June 18, At Allahabad, Lieut. J. E. Copeland, 
Bengal Cavalry, son of Mr. Alderman Copeland, 
1.P 





June 22. In Woburn-sq., aged 74, George 
Bartley, esq., lately of the Theatres Royal Drury- 
lane and Covent-garden. The death of Mr. 
George Bartley destroys one more link between 
the past and present generation of actors. Mr. 
Bartley was born in 1784, and was among the 
original actors of the ‘* Honeymoon,” when Miss 
Duncan, afterwards Mrs. Davison, one of the 
most celebrated actresses of high comedy that 
ever appeared on the stage, played Juliana, and 
Elliston was the Duke Aranza. Mr. Bartley 
quitted the staze in 1853. 

June 24. At Bridge Town, Barbadoes, West 
Indies, Joseph Gilibanks, esq., Deputy Post- 
master-General. 

June 25. At Lisbon, Alexander, eldest son of 
the Rev. Samuel Macnab, Rothesay. 

July 1. In Cincinnati, U.S., aged 77, Joseph 
Clark, esq., formerly of Wetherby He was a 
foreign honorary member of the Yorkshire Philo- 
sophical Society, and a liberal contributor of 
specimens to the museum in that city. 

July 11. At her residence, Cottage-grove, 
Southsea, Portsmouth, aged 69, Miss Emma 
Williams. 

July 12. At Hastings, aged 71, Robert New- 
land, esq., of Kempston-house, tedford, formerly 
Capt. in the Royal Horse Artillery. 

July 13. At Bayswater, aged 50, Mrs. Jane 
Loudon, relict of John Claudius Loudon, esq.» 
the author of “‘The Agricultural Encyclopedia,” 
and other works, who died in 1843. Mrs. Lou- 
don is well-known as the authoress of ‘The 
Lady’s Flower-garden,” and other similar works, 
Before her marriage, then Miss Webb, she wrote 
a novel, entitled ‘The Mummy,” in which was 
4 quasi-prophetic account of the steam-plough, 
Which, attracting the attention of Mr. Loudon, 
led to an acquaintance which resulted in their 
marriage. Mrs. Loudon enjoyed an annual pen- 
sion of £100 from the civil list. 
nt Triplow, aged 75, Joseph Ellis, esq., Rectory 

m. 


July 14. At Plymouth, at the residence of her 
son-in-law, Lieut.-Col. Andrews, Mary Anne 
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Catharine, relict of Rear-Adm. Sir Thomas Fel- 
lowes, Knt , C.B., &e. 

At the Manse of Kilmore, G'en-Urquhart, aged 
94, Mrs. Margaret Macconnichie, or Nicolson. 
The deceased was mother of the Rev. Mr. Mac- 
connichie. She was the granddaughter of Flora, 
daughter of Tighter Dhonutarich, ov the tutor 
and brother of Lord Macdonald of the day, and 
was descended from a long line of Nicolsons and 
Macqueens, mentioned by Dr. Johnson in his 
Tour to the Hebrides. The deceased was also 
nearly related to the celebrated Flora Macdonald, 
who received in baptism the name of Fionghal, 
or Flora, after Mrs. Macconnichie’s grandmother. 
This close affinity brought Miss Nicolson early in 
life into confidential intercourse with her kins- 
woman, Mrs. Captain Macdonald of Kingsburgh, 
but who was to the last spoken of and known 
under the name ot Flora Macdonald,—a name 
never to be forgotten in history. In the closing 
scenes of Flora’s life, Miss Nicolson attended her, 
and was a delighted listener to her relative’s 
stores of description concerning Prince Charlie 
and his wanderings in the Western Islands and 
Isles. ‘lhe tokens of regard and gratitude pre- 
sented by Charles Edward to Flora Macdonald at 
their final parting, were, by her desire, placed 
on her person after death, (she died in 1790,) 
when the body was “laid out” according to the 
fashion of the day; and she was buried in the 
shcet in which the Prince had lain at Kings- 
burgh. After her death the name of Fionghal, 
er Flora, became a favourite one in the High- 
lands, and was introduced into many families. 
With the deceased venerable lady, Mrs. Maccon- 
nichic, have perished many interesting personal 
recollections and traits of past life in the Hebrides. 

At the Abbey, Burton-on-Trent, Robt. Thorne- 
will, esq. 

At Parker’s-piece, Cambridge, aged 82, Ann, 
widow of John Eadon, esq. 

July 15. At Woodstock, Belfast, aged 59, Fred. 
Stone, esq., Comptroiler oi Her Majesty’s Customs 
at that port, and formerly Collector of Customs 
at the port of Poole. 

At Streatham, Sir J. Key, bart., City Chamber- 
lain. Sir John first entered the Corporation as 
Alderman in 1823, being elected in that year for 
Langbourn Ward. In 1824 he served the office 
of Sheriff of London and Middlesex, and attained 
the Mayoralty in 1830. Sir John, being one of 
the leading supporters of a Reform Bill in the 
city, was elected to the Mayoralty also in 1831, 
contrary to the usual practice, as an expression 
in favour of reform upon tre part of the city. 
In 1853 he was elected City Chamberlain, the 
emoluments of which office amount to £2,500 
per annum. 

At Springfield-house, Tuckenhay, Devon, aged 
63, Thomas Mudge, esq., merchant. 

At his residence, Etwall, aged 65, William 
Eaton, esq. 

At his residence, Lansdowne-terr., Hackney, 
aged 39, Thornton Burton, esq., many years a 
resident of Rio de Janeiro, and late of Guernsey. 

July 16. At Filey, Yorkshire, aged 36, Mary 
Jane, wi'e of Wm. 8. Cortis, esq., M D. 

July 17. At Yeovil, aged 67, Mrs. Ann West- 
cote, widow of J. B. Westcote, esq., of Coat. 

At Duke-st., Edinburgh, John Brown, esq., of 
Marlee. 

At Brixton, aged 82, Ann Frances, widow of 
Mr. James Gurney, of Norwood, Surrey. 

_— of paralysis, Samuel Astley Dunham, 


At his residence, Boughton Blean, aged 80, 
John Ogilvie, esq., Surgeon R.N. 

July 18. At Cleve-hill, aged 36, Henry, second 
son of Daniel Cave, esq., of Cleve-hill, in the 
county of Gloucester, and Sidbury-manor, in the 
county of Devon. 

At Savile-lodge, Halifax, aged 65, Agnes Bick- 
erstaffe, wife of John Rhodes Ralph, ~~ 

At Castle-house, Barnstaple, aged 84, Capt. 
W. White, formerly of the North Devon Militia, 
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and youngest son of the Rev. J. White, Rector of 
Erith, Kent. 

At Limefield-house, near Edinburgh, James 
Souter, e-q , W.S. 

At his residence, Athenzeum-ter., Plymouth, 
aged 64, Edward Moore, esq., M._D., F.L.S. 

In the Cathedral-precincts, Canterbury, Thos. 
Starr, esq. 

At her residence, Gloucester-ter., Caroline, 
— of John Bishop, esq., Sunbury-house, Mid- 

‘esex. 

At Overton, Flintshire, aged 60, Marianne, 
widow of Henry Parker, esq., M.D. 

At Rumsgate, aged 63, David William Pur- 
chell. esq. 

July 19. At Worthing, aged 76, Gen. T. B. 
Aylmer, Col. of the 45t Regt. He entered the 
army in 1797. F.r his services in Egypt he 
received the gold medal, and for the Peninsula 
the silver war medal and three clasps. He be- 
came Col. of the 45th Regiment in 1856. 

At the Abbey, Hexham, aged 84, Wm. Bell, 
esq., better known by the name of ‘Captain 
Beil.” He had long held a prominent position 
among the gentry of the neighbourhood, and his 
loss will be much felt. ‘* Mr. William Bell had 
his commission in the Hexham Volunteers, in 
which corps his father had command before him. 
In 1798, the exigencies of the times—insurrection 
in Ireland, and threatened invasion from France 
—called tie Hexham Volunteers into being, when 
almost every able-bodied man was a soldier of 
some sort. Mr. Bell, during a long period, held 
an appointment in the civil service also, having 
filled the office of postmaster of Hexham in the 
reign of four sovereigus. Some MSS. of local 
value will be found amongst his papers. The 
were the productions of the former Captain Bell, 
a respectable writer in the periodicals of the day, 
(the GenTLEMAN’s MaGazine, &c.) Mr Bell’s 
acts of kindness to the poor were frequent.” 

Aged 26, Sarah Passtield, third dau. of W. H. 
Billing, esq., of Hope, Derbyshire, formerly of 
H.M.’s Customs, London. 

Aged 75, Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Eld Baker, 
esq., of Burton-crescent, London, formerly of 
Murgate. 

At Birchington-place, Thanet, aged 77, John 
Friend, esq., Justice of the Peace for the county 
and Cinque Por:s. 

At her residence, Clapham New Park, aged 43, 
Elizabeth, second dan. of the late Jas. Friend, esq. 

George Rivington, esq., late of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London. 

At Morton-upon-Swale, aged 75, Nancy, wife 
of Ralph Lindsay, esq., M.A., F.S.A., of Biggin- 
lodge, Norwood, Surrey. 

At his residence, Cothill, near Abingdon, Berk- 
shire, aged 77, Wiiliam Thompson, esq. 

At Jersey, aged 34, Caroline-André, wife of 
C. D. Russell, esq. 

At Bangor, aged 64, Mrs. Eliza Harriet Parker, 
a relative of Lord Exmouth. 

At Russell-lodge, Morningside, Edinburgh, 
Maury Wood, dau. of the late John McKirdy, esq., 
of Birkwood, Lanarkshire. 

At Browning’s-grove, Framfield, Sussex, aged 
54, William Hughes, esq. 

At Rainham, near Chatham, Kent, aged 67, 
Thomas B. Summerfield, esq., late Paymaster of 
the Invalid Depot, Chatham. 

At his house, Gloucester-sq., aged 65, Maj.- 
Gen. Charles Ovans, Bombay Army. 

July 20. At Ashley-pl., Westminster, Lady 
Parker. Her ladyship was Mary, third dau. of 
the late Thomas Babington, esq., of Rothley 
Temple, in the county of Leicester, by the dau. 
of the Rev. John Macaulay, of Cardross, in the 
county of Dumburton, N.B., first cousin of Lord 
Macaulay. The deceased married, in 1829, the 
Hon. Sir Jam's Parker, who was knighted on 
accepting the office of one of the Vice-Chancellors 
of England, in 1851, and died in the following 


year. 
At Feltwell, aged 29, Charlotte, wife of the 
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Rev. J. F. Hinde, and dau. of the late William 
Nurse, esq., of Feltwell-lodge. 

At Rose-cottage, Kells, county Kilkenny, of 
apoplexy, aged 82, Peter Duncan, esq., for 
twenty-five years Governor of Her Majesty’s City 
Prison. 

In Pulteney-st., Bath, Henry Eugene Shad- 
well, esq., late of H.M.’s 35th Regiment. He 
served in Egypt, and was present at the siege of 
Flushing. 

At his residence, Haine, St. Lawrence, Isle of 
Thanet, John W. Bristow, esq., formerly of 
Greenwich. 

At Leamington, aged 69, Stephen Major, esq., 
lately of Quardon, Derbyshire, formerly of the 
60th Rifles, and late of the 13th Infantry; fourth 
and only surviving son of the late Arthur Major, 
esq., of Milltown, county Longford. 

At Sandoe-cottage, azed 94, Miss Donkin, the 
last of her branch of the very respectable family 
of that naine, so long resident under the Stanley 
family at the above place, and sister to the late 
Bryan Donkin, esq., engineer, of London. 

July 21, At Park-st., Grosvenor-sq., Carleton 
Belford, youngest son of Sir Belford Hin'on 
Wilson, K.C.B., and grandson of the late Gen. 
Sir Robert Wilson, K.M.T. 

At Higher Southernhay, Exeter, aged 79, 
Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. John Trefusis, Rector 
of St. Columb Major, Cornwall. 

At her mother’s residence, Bayswater, aged 34, 
Mary, wife of Thomas Chaloner, «sq., Capt. R.N., 
of Gisbro’, Yorkshire. 

At Devonshire-pl., Portland-pl.,aged 65, Mary, 
wife of John Levien, esq. 

Aged 57, John Henry Tuck, esq., of Blofield, 
Norfolk. 

At Madeley-wood, Shropshire, aged 49, Jane 
Spencer Ruscombe, wife of John Austice, esq. 

At his residence, Clarence-pl., Stockwell, aged 
65, William Weedon, esq. 

At Upton-hall, near Birkenhead, Elizabeth, 
wife of William Webster, esq. 

At Brentwood, aged 83, Judith, widow of 
Henry Joslin, esq. 

At Rudham, aged 32, G. C. Leathes, esq., 
H.E.I1.C.S., eldest son of the Rev. F. Leathes, of 
the Rectory, Reedham. 

At Paris, of typhus fever, John, son of D. G. 
Cassavetti, esq., of Page-green, Tottenham. 

July 22. At Wormleighton Vicarage, War- 
wickshire, aged 44, Henry Middleton, esq., of 
Canico, in the Island of Madeira. 

At Aberdeen, Philippa, wife of Dr. Rattray, 
and e'dest dau. of Mr. John Moysey, late of Ash- 
prington, Totnes. 

At Sr. ae Chatham, Henry John Stewart, 
only son of Major H. W. S. Stewart, formerly of 
the 92nd Regt., and of the Grange, South Ocken- 
don, Essex. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, the Rev. 
Samuel Creswell, Vicarage, Radford, Notts, aged 
76, Ann Kreisa, relict of Francis Benedict Kreisa, 
late of the 15th Hussars. 

At Wye, aged 73, Thomas Burch, esq. 

At his resience, Scarbro’, Capt. Charles Dale, 
third son of the late Thos. Dale, esq., shipowner, 
of North Shields. ’ 

At Upper Tooting, aged 74, Leah, wife of 
Samuel Parish, esq. 

At Folkestone, Lieut.-Gen. John Anderson, 
Madras Army. 

At Hammersmith, aged 72, John Power, esq., 

D 


Suddenly, of disease of the heart, aged 73, 
Richard Hovil, esq., of Hilldrop-road, Holloway, 
formerly a Cape merchant. : 

July 23. At Scarborough, Ann Meliora, dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Robert Campbell, formerly 
Assistant Quarter-Master-Gen. for the Island of 
Guernsey. 

At Liverpool, suddenly, by an attack of apo- 
plexy, aged 74, Charles Humberston, esq., of 
Brookfield-house, Fazakerley. 

At Beaumont-pl., Edinburgh, Anne Roger, 
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relict of James Brown, LL.D., Professor of Na- 
tural Philosophy, Glasgow University. 

At ‘lreasbeare, Clyst Honiton, aged 74, Abra- 
ham Smith, esq., for many years a Deputy-Lieut. 
of the county of Devon. 

Aged 59, Elizabeth Wells, eldest and only sur- 
viving dau. of the late Edward Wells, esq., of 
Percy-st., Bedford-sq., and Wonersh, near Guild- 
ford, Surrey. 

At Ainslie-pl., Edinburgh, Isabella Ramsay, 
wife of the Very Rev. Dean Ramsay. 

At his residence, Calder-house, near Garstang, 
Lancashire, aged 74, Charles Holmes, esq., for- 
merly of Orrell-hall, near Wigan. 

At Stanley-st, aged 71, Martha, widow of 
Thos. McRitchie, esq., of the Bower, Maidstone. 

At his sister’s, Edgbaston, Birmingham, aged 
21, John Hezekiah, youngest son of the late 
Mr. J. J. Hadley, proprietor of the “‘ Cheltenham 
Journal.” 

July 24. In London, aged 46, Charles Danvers 
Hackett, Mus. Bac., Oxon., son of the late Capt. 
Philip J. D. Hackett, of the Priory, Rawmarsh, 
Yorkshire. 

At the Terrace, Camberwell, aged 24, Wasey 
Sterry, esq., of Upminster, Essex, and Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. 

At Moortown, near Leeds, Maria Theresa, wife 
of John Blackburn, esq., solicitor, and coroner 
for the borough of Leeds, and sister of Clarkson 
Stanfield, esq., R.A. 

At Whixley-hall, Yorkshire, aged 78, Mr. 
Robt. Routledge, heretofore a solicitor in the 
Temple, London. 

At Portswood, near Southampton, aged 84, 
Ann, relict of the Rev. Bryan Mackey, Rector of 
Coates, Gloucestershire. 

In London, from the effects of an accident, 
Charles Thomas Thurston, esq., Capt. Royal 
Navy, of Penal Towers, Merionethshire. 

At Scarborough, aged 86, Thomas Teesdale, 
esq., of Malton. 

- Aged 79, Henry Barton, esq., Acton-ter., Rock 
erry. 

At Wootton, aged 100, Mr. John Copestake. 

Rhoda, widow of Cleophas Ratliff, esq., of 
Coventry, and Wood-st., London. 

At his residence, Norfolk-villa, Clifton-road 
East, St. John’s-wood, aged 54, Chas. Stone, esq. 

Emily, wife of Wiliam Newton, esq., of West- 
bourne-terr., Hyde-park. 

July 25. At Morice-sq., Devonport, aged 79, 
George Smith Wharton, esq. 

At Teignmouth, Charlotte Marv, wife of Samuel 
Brokensha, esq., of that place, and eldest dau. of 
the late Francis Cobb, esq., of Margate. 

At the Manse of Logie-Pert, Henry David Hill, 
esq., W.S. 

At Dulwich-lodge, aged 68, Benjamin Collier 
De Horne, esq., late of Faringdon, Berks. 

At his residence, the Elysé¢e, Ravenscourt-park, 
Hanmersmith, aged 55, Capt. H. J. C. Mimar- 
diere, H.E.I.C.S. 

At Craigdhu, Fifeshire, Robert Douglas, esq., 
of Abbey Parks, agent thirty years for the British 
Linen Company at Dunfermline. 

At Chilcomb, near Winchester, aged 59, George 
Bridger, esq. 

At Thetford, aged 85, Henry Best, esq. 

At Cupar-Fife, W. H. Murray, esq., editor of 
the “ Daily Express.” 

At Downshire-hill, Hampstead, Caroline Fran- 
ces, only dau. of the late T. G. Phillips, esq., 
Albion-st., Hyde-park. 

At Boston, Lincolnshire, aged 40, Chas. Chan- 
cellor, el test son of Thomas Chancellor, Kensing- 
ton, Kingston-on-Thames, and Reading, Berks. 

At the residence of his brother, Thomas Smith 
Tarleton, esq., Thurlov-sq., Brompton, London, 
aged 47, George Haw kes Gilbert ‘farleton, esq. 

July 26. At the Rectory, Upminster, Essex, 
aged 79, Margaret, wife of the Rev. John Rose 
Holden, M.A., Rector. 

At Tor, Torquay, aged 72, Sarah Louisa, relict 
of David Mapleton, esq., Com. R.N, 
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At St. George’s-place, St. Sidwell’s, aged 64, 
John Dinham Osborn, esq 

At Bollington-cross, near Macclesfield, Mar- 
garet, relict of Thomas Brooke, esq., late of Mars- 
den-house, Cheshire, and dau. of the late Edward 
Turner, esq., of Woodlands, near Manchester. 

At Hackney, aged 73, Thomas Smart, esq. 

At Lifracombe, aged 62, the wife of W. Dingley, 
esq., of Sherborne. 

Aged 56, John Beatson, esq., of Rotherbithe. 

At Oak Alyn, near Wrexuam, aged 35, Wm. 
Saxon, esq., C.E. 

At Warrington, aged 67, Mrs. Coxon, widow 
of Capt. John Crowe Coxon, of Birkenhead. 

At her residence, Kensington-gardens -terr., 
Hyde-park, Mrs. Elizabeth Kennedy Hutchison, 
relict of Andrew Kennedy Hutchison, esq., of 
the same place. 

July 27. John Clarke, esq., Clerk to the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court, and Clerk of the Peace for 
the City of London. He became Clerk to the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court in 1829, to the office of which 
a salary of £3,000 a-yeir is attached; but the 
holder of the office out of that sum has to main- 
tain an efficient staff of subordinate clerks, 

At Leigh Vicarage, aged 21, William, third son 
of the Rev. Thomas May. 

At Cheltenham, Mrs. Williams, relict of Capt. 
Williams. 

At Fishguard, Pembrokeshire, Hill J. T. Tom- 
kinson, Capt. Royal Artillery, eldest and only sur- 
viving son of Frances and the late Capt. Tomkin- 
son, . 

At his residence, Sidney-place, Brixton-hill, 
aged 64, Joseph Rideal, esq., formerly of Union- 
st., Southwark. 

At Effingham-place, Ramsgate,’ aged 66, John 
Frederick Courtenay, esq. 

At his late residence, Belle-vue, Redland, 
Bristol, aged 67, James Lyon, esq. 

At Bridge-house, South Petherton, John Weston 
Peers, e-q. 

July 28. At Bathwick-hill, aged 83, Lieut.- 
Col. Henry Grove, late of the 22rd Light Dragoon 
Guards, and last surviving son of the late Silvanus 
Grove, esq., of Woodford, Essex. 

Aged 30, Rowland Williams, esq., surgeon, 
Port Madoc. 

At Chester, Mary, second dau. of the late Wm. 
Turner, esq. 

At Haughley, aged 76, Emily, dau. of the late 
Capt. Prior. 

At the Rectory, Gateshead, aged 25, Henry 
Barton Davies, son of the Rev. Dr. Davies, Rec- 
tor of Gateshead. 

At East-hill, Colchester, aged 70, Wm. Tanner, 
esq., late of Clapham, Surrey. 

At Paris, Emma, wife of Charles Bergeron, 
esq., and dau. of the late Charles Thomas Haden, 
esq., of London. 

At Cox’s Hotel, Jermyn-st., John Coltman 
Davenport, eldest son of John Davenport, esq., 
Foxley, Herefordshire. 

Aged 18, Ellen, youngest dau. of G. H. Ive, 
esq., of Tollington-park, and Cornhill. 

At Plumstead-common, Mary, wife of Willian 
Gates, esq. 

July 29, At Paragon-buildings, Bath, at an 
advanced age, Mrs. ‘lotty, relict of the Rev. II, 
Totty, D.D., having survived her husband only 
seven months. 

At his residence, Lansdowne-ter., Cheltenham, 
Charles C. Hay, esq. 

At Torquay, Lieut.-Col. Francis John Griffin, 
late of the 54th Rexzt., and Military Secretary to 
the Commander of the Forces in Canada. 

At Bedford-park, Croydon, Surrey, aged 28, 
Ellen, wife of Edward Pott, esq., and second dau. 
of Thomas Keen, esq., of the Elins, Croydon. 

At Elm Brook Lodge, Weston-road, Bath, aged 
77, Isabe la, relict o! Lionel Lukin, esq. 

Aged 52, Thomas Henry Hay, esq., of Hollins, 
Grosmont. 

At Sutton, aged 83, John Dutton, esq. 

July 30. At Chicksands l’riory, aged 20, Laura 
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Elizabeth, second dau. of Sir George and Lady 
Elizabeth Osborn. 

At Malvern, Worcestershire, azed 27, John 
E:jiward Wakefield, esq., third son of the late 
Edward W. Wakefield, esq., of Birklands, near 
Kendal, and grandson of the late William Birk- 
beck, esq., of Settle. 

At Everdon, Northamptonshire, aged 49, 
Martha Westrope, widow of Francis Hall, esq., 
late of Saffron Walden, Essex. 

Suddenly, from aneurism of the heart, at Duff- 
house, Banffshire, N.B., where he was staying on 
a visit to the Earl of Fife, aged 68, Henry Fred. 
Stephenson, esq., one of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue. 

At Cowes, Isle of Wight, from illness con- 
tracted during the operations before Delhi, aged 
27, Lieut. Maximilian Goodwin Geneste, Bengal 
Engineers. 

Aged 81, Benjamin Lewis, esq., solicitor, late 
of London. 

At Pitt-villa, Newport, Isle of Wight, aged 58, 
Mary, widow of Lieut. Jer. Macnamara, R.N. 

At Dunster, Somersetshire, Robert Frederick 
Gower, jun., esq., of Tiverton. 

At Shelleys, Catherine, fourth dau. of William 
Marter, esq., of Shelleys, Knockholt, near Seven- 
oaks, Kent. 

At Douglas, Isle of Man, Emily, infant dau. of 
the Kev. W. C. Denshire, aged 17 days and on 
the 3rd inst., at tue same place, aged 35, Emma, 
wile of the Rev. W. C. Denshire. 

Aged 24, Louis, youngest son of the late Wm. 
de St. Croix, of Windsor. 

Ju/y 31. At Stafford, aged 15, Florence, eldest 
dau. of Major Fulford. 

Suddenly, Alice, wife of Frederick Wm. Smale, 
esq., of Ormond-house, Blackheath, 

At Cheltenham, at a very advanced age, 
Letitia, relict of Richard Barry, M.D., formerly 
of Clifton. 

At Roehampton-st., Bessborough-gardens, Pim- 
lico, «gd 64, Sackville Marcus ‘I'as lor, esq. 

At Milwood-cottage, Blackheath, aged 102, 
Mrs. Milward. Her husband was state coachman 
to George LV., when Regent. 

In a state of utter want and destitution, in one 
of the London workliouses, aged 84, Mr. Hugh 
‘Pyke, who was for more than fifty years the 

r prietor of the Law and Clerieal Agency esta- 

lishment in Chancery-lane, and who at one 
period possessed wealth to the amount of between 
£30,000 and £40,000. He had been for some years 
engaged in ruinous litigation. 

‘Thomas Cannon, the once celebrated pugilist 
and ex-champion of England (under the name of 
the ** Winusor Cannon’’), put a period to his ex- 
istence by shooting himself through the head, 
under circumstances of great destitution and 
misery. 

At St. Petersburg, the Russian painter Tranoff, 
founder of the modern Muscovite school of art. 
He devoted twenty years to bis great effort, ‘*The 
Preaching of St. John in the Wilderness.” 

At Drachenberg, near Dresden, aged 65, the 
well-known ornithologist, Dr. Frederick Thine- 
mann. 

At Adelaide-ter., Dublin, the residence of her 
son, Lieut.-Col. Copinger, aged 83, Jane L., relict 
of the Rev. J. Copinger, and dau. of the late Col. 
Mark Mason. 

Suddenly, at his residence, Portville Harbour 
Road, Bridport, W. Prowse, esq., shipowner, 
Liverpool. 

At Sutton-upon-Trent, aged 113, Ann Harwick. 
She was born at Collingham, and had lived in 
the house in which she died the unprecedented 
period of 94 years, having entered it as a servant 
when 19 years old. 

At Cheltenham, aged 78, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Hawkshaw. He was one of tne thrie Colonels 
who fell severely wounded at the head of their 
regiments in the last and decisive charge at the 
battle of Albuera, for his services on which occa- 
sion he received a gold medal. 


At Dumdum, in India, from the effects of march- 
ing in the sun a few days after his arrival from 
Austr ‘lia, Col. Robt. Jocelyn Straton, C.B., com- 
manding her Majesty’s 77th Regt., son of the 
late Gen. Straton, and nephew of Lord Roden. 
He wasa strict disciplin rian, a thorough soldier, 
and an eminently regimental officer. 

At Halstead, Sevenoaks, Kent, aged 77, Emma 
Claudiana, eldest dau. of Henry Man, esq., many 
years Secretary to the South Sea House. 

Aug.\. At St. George’s-pl., Hyde-park-corner, 
aged 75, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Frederick Ashworth, 
Col. of H.M.’s 44th Regt. of Foot. The deceased 
General was born in Dublin in 1783, and married, 
in 1833, the dau. of Sir Bellingham Graham, 
bart., «f Norton Conyers. He entered the army 
in 1799, became a Lieutenant-General in 1854, 
and Colonel of the 44th Regt. of Foot in 1855. He 
served in the West Indies, Sicily, the Peninsula, 
and Canada, and received a medal and two clasps 
for the battles of Maida and Salamanca. He re- 
ceived his knighthood in 1850 from the Earl of 
Clarendon. 

At Goshen Bank House, Morningside, near 
Edinburgh, aged 29, Anthony, only son of 
Anthony Wilkinson, esq., of Old Elvet, Durham. 

At Bath, aged 68, Mary, eldest dau. of tie late 
Rev. George Jenyns, of Bottisham-hall, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

At Swansea, aged 29, Robert Spears Lambert, 
second son of Charles Lambert, esq., of Coquimbo, 
Chile, and Port Tennant, Swansea. 

Suddenly, at his residence, Ilfracombe, aged 
60, John Barnard Turner, esq. 

At Wye, Kent, Elizabeth Anne, the wife of 
John Wildash, esq. 

At Iifracombe, Mrs. William, widow of William 
Robert Spencer, esq. 

Very suddenly, aged 52, Wm. Turnbull, esq., 
of Stockton-upon-Tees, ship-builder. 

At Bolsover, aged 89, Mr. Edward Haywood. 
The deceased is the last of a family of nine 
brothers and sisters, of whom all, except one, 
attained the age of 80; two of them lived to be 
90 years of age. The father of the deceased lived 
to the advanced age of 86, and worked at his 
business as a tailor the day before his death. 

At Princes-st., Rotherhithe, aged 20, Elizabeth 
Clench, only dau. of Capt. J. Clench, of the same 
place. 

Aug. 2. At Coly-villa, Colyford, aged 86, Adm. 
John Impey, second son of the late Sir Elijah 
Impey, First Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature at Fort William, Bengal. 

At Reading, aged 75, Charlotte, widow of the 
Rev. Wm. Vansitiart, D.D., Rector of Shottes- 
brooke and White Waltham, and Prebendary of 
Carlisle. 

At Jersey, aged 59, John Carnac Morris, esq. 

At her residence at Boxted, aged 77, Hannah, 
widow of Nicholas Freeman, esq. 

At Tenby, Mary Janet, wife of the Rev. J. C. 
Shapley. 

At his residence, Macaulay-buildings, Bath, 
aged 48, Robert Cruttwell, esq. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 67, John Perry, 
esq., formerly of Godalming, Surrey. 

At Villa Bellerire, Lucerne, Switzerland, aged 
71, Susanne Stéphanie, relict of Emanuel Henry 
Brandt, esq. 

At Westhourne-st., Hyde-park-gardens, aged 
67, Christopher Truman, esq. 

At Belsay-castle, Northumberland, aged 64, 
John Cresswell Jobling, esq., eldest son of the 
late Robert Jobling, esq., of Newton-hall, in the 
same county. The deceased gentleman was, at 
the time of his death, land agent to Sir Charles 
Monck, bart., of Belsay, and a Deputy-Lieut. of 
the county. He had been Chairman of the 
Northumberland Quarter Sessions for ten years, 
and had also commanded the Bywell Yeomanry 
Cavalry for the same number of years, until the 
corps was disembodied in 18:8. 

Aug. 3. At Prospect-pl., Brompton, Ann, 
widow of Thomas Bignold, esq., of Norwich, 
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through whose talents and energy the Bank, 
and Norwich Union Fire Office rose to the posi- 
tion they now hold. 

At Marten's-grove, Crayford, Kent, aged 34, 
Capt. Francis Constable Jackson, of the Stud 
Department and the late 12th Regt. B.N.I. 

At Kenton-cottage, aged 84, Eliza, widow of 
Philip Furse, esq. 

At Mannheim, Duchy of Baden, aged 36, Maria, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. von Dawans, and youngest 
dau. of the late ‘William Le Blanc, esq. 

At Sussex-ter., Bridge-road, Hammersmith, 
aged 71, George Mitchell, late of the Board of 
Trade, Whitehall. 

At Scarborough, aged 76, Wm. Henry Keily, 
esq., of Cambridge-villas, Cheltenham. 

In London, aged 61, Charles Webb Coleman, 
esq., formerly of St. Thomas’s-hill, Canterbury. 

At his residence, St. James’s-pl., aged 63, John 
Webb, esq. 

At his residence, Camden-road-villas, Regent’s- 
park, aged 75, William Thomas Luxmoore, esq., 
formerly of the Albany, Piccadilly. 

Ayed 20, Harriet, youngest dau. of the late 
Frederick Kersey, esq., of Clapham. 

Aged 85. Henry Ibbetson, esq., of Chester-ter., 
Regent’s-park. 

At Wareside, Herts, aged 79, Anne Charlotte 
Bla'hwayt, relict of John Blathwayt, esq., Louth, 
Lincolnshire. 

Aug. 4. Aged 48, Frederick Sims, esq., late of 
Hubbard’s-hall, Harlow. 

At Mount Pleasant-ter., aged 69, Eliza, eldest 
dau. of the late Arthur Bernard, esq., Capt. 84th 
regt., and relict of James Bleazby, esq., of Durn- 
ford-st., Stonehouse. 

At Boulogne-ser-Mer, aged 77, William Henry 
Temple, esq., late Capt. H. M.’s 52nd Regt. and 
6th Cacadores. 

At Bothal-castle, aged 74, William Sample, 


esq. 

At Herne-hill, Surrey, aged 77, John Bicknell 
Langton, esq. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 19, Laura Jane, 
second dau. of the late John Bond Dixon, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 23, James Mangnal Flocton, 
esq., only child of the late Thomas Metcalfe 
Flocton, esq., one of her Majesty's Justices of the 
Peace for the county of Middlesex, of Bifrons, 
Cranford, and Horselydown, London. 

At Woburn-sq., London, aged 43, George Cuff, 
esq., of Fullerswood-pk., St. Elizabeth, Jamaica. 

At Lancing, Sussex, aged 85, Eiizabeth Ann, 
relict of Sir James Martin Lloyd, bart. 

At Birkenheud, aged 81, James Altham Hesel- 
tine, esq. 

In Dublin, aged 81, Major Charles Burton 
Meredyth, late of Athy, only surviving brother 
of Sir Edward Newenham Meredyth, bart. 

Aug. 5. At Dalston, aged 32, William, sixth 
son of George Filliter, esq., of Trigon-hill, near 
Wareham, Dorsetshire. 

At York, aged 69, Peter Tolson, esq., a native 
of Leeds, and for many years a nighly respectable 
solicitor at Knaresbro’. 

At Oxford, Francis Pearson Walesby, esq., 
B.C.L. and M.A., of Lincoln College, Barristcr- 
at-law, and Recorder of Woodstock. Mr. Walesby 
took his B.A. degree in 1827, having been called 
to the bar the previous ye:r. Mr. Walesby was 
formerly Fellow of Lincoln College, and from 
1829 to 1834 held the office of Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon in the University. He had also held the 
office of Public Examiner in Law and Modern 
History. By his death the Recordership of Wood- 
stock and one of the Proctors! ips of the Chan- 
cellor's Court in the University become vacant. 

Very suddenly, aged 46, Octavia, youngest dau. 
of the late Thomas Farrant, esq., of Montugu-st., 
Portman-sq. R.I.P. 

‘ At Hadspen, Somerset, aged 80, John Crouch, 


sq. 

At the Vicarage, Long Bennington, Lincoln- 
shire, aged 27, Emma, youngest dau. of Thomas 
Whitfeld, esq., of Hamsey, Sussex, 


At Bridport, aged 75, Elizabeth Eliza, relict of 
Joseph Gundry, esq. 

Aug.6. At Wyndham-pl., Plymouth, Eliza, 
relict of Richard Gatcombe, esq., after nearly 
three years of intense suffering. She was the 
eldest dau. of the late John Hartnoll Moore, esq., 
and grand-dau. of the late John Russell Moore, 
esq., of Cadeleigh-court. 

At Putney, aged 48, Edward Fawectt, esq., 
Middle Temple, youngest son of the late Rev. 
John Faweett, of Carlisle. 

At Brook-vale-cottage, Isle of Man, aged 59, 
Harriet Tempest, youngest dau. of the late Robert 
Blakiston, esq., of Bishopwearmouth, and relict 
of Thomas Gray, esq., of Montrose. 

At Catton, Norfolk, the wife of Robert Cham- 
berlin, esq. 

At Harrington-st., aged 42, Julia, wife of Rbt. 
Emery, esq., Stipendiary Magistrate of the Island 
of Jamaica. 

On board the steamship ‘Tagus,’? between 
Cadiz and Lisbon, aged 33, Frances Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. J. A. Crozier, M.A.,, Cnaplain to 
the forces, Gibraltar, and dau. of the late Dr. 
—™ K.C.H., Physician in Ordinary to the 

ueen. 

At Lamb-farm-cottage, Richmond-road, Dal- 
ston, aged 70, Edward Wood, esq. 

Any. 7. At Bridlington-quay, Yorkshire, Geo, 
Holland, esq., of Lyme Regis. 

' At Fairfield, Torquay, aged 75, Joseph Buck- 
ey, esq. 

At Villa Maria, Champs Elysées, Paris, aged 47, 
Demetrius Giovanni Cussavetti, esq., of Page- 
green, Tottenham. 

At Benarth, Carnarvonshire, of scarlet fever, 
aged 17, William Gamul Edwards, only son of 
James Edwards, M.D., (late of Chester,) and 
= of R. Main, esq., of Ravensbourne-pk., 

cent. 

At New Brompton, Chatham, Harriett Emily, 
wife of Capt. H. L. Cafe, 94th Regt., and dau. of 
the late John Wilkinson, esq., Purbrook-house, 
Hants. 

At Sumner-pl., Onslow-sq., Brompton, the re- 
sidence of his sister, aged 59, Edward Peter 
Halse, esq., of Grove-house, Sutton, Surrey, late 
of Jewin- resent. 

At Roslin-house, Roslin, Thomas Jameson 
Torrie, esq., advocate. 

At his residence, Crosby-house, Chigwell-row, 
Essex, aged 45, Robert Norman Forster, esq. 

At Newington-place, Kennington, sudvenly, 
aged 65, Esther, wife of Edward Evans, esq., 
surgeon, &c., late of Stone’s-end, Southwark. 

At Brecon, aged 82, Pleasant, last surviving 
child of John Powell, esq., surgeon, of Brecon, 
and grand-dau. of the late Rev. John Powell, 
Rector of Cantreff, Breconshire. 

At the residence of her son, Henry Townshend, 
esq., J.P., at Stoney-Stanton, aged 69, Mary, 
relict of H. Townshend, esq., of Aston Flamville. 

At the Qaks, Ambleside, aged 21, Arthur, 
eldest son of Benjamin Hopkinson, esq. 

At Consall-hall, Staffordshire, aged 16, Knight- 
ley Herbert, second son of Charles Sergison 
Smith, esq. 

James Stuart Dobson, esq., of Harlow, Essex. 

Aug. 8. At Castle-Howard, Yorkshire, Geor- 
giana, Countess of Carlisle. The Earl of Car- 
lisle and Lady Dover were with their vene- 
rated mother at her death. The deceased 
Countess was eldest dau. of William, fifth Duke 
of Devonshire, and was born on the 12th 
of July, 1783. By her marriage with George, 
sixth and late Earl of Carlisle, she had issue a 
numerous family, eleven sons and daughte's stiil 
living—namely, the Earl of Carlisle, Lady Caro- 
line Lascelles, Lady Dover, the Duchess of 
Sutherland, the Hon. William George Howard, 
the Hon. Edward Howard, the Hon. Charles W. 
Howard, Lady Elizabeth Grey, the Hon, Henry 
Howard, and Lady Mary Labouchere. By the 
demise of the Countess the members of the above 
nobie family are placed in mourning ; also those 
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of the Earl and Countess Granville, the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Marquess and Marchioness of 
Stafford, Viscount Cl fden, &e. 

At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Eliza, wife of the Rev. 
T. S. Green. 

Ann, wile of George Pratt, esq., of Fort Pitt, 
Chatham. 

Aged 70, William Assheton, of Downham-hall, 
Lanca: hire. 

John Frederic Smith, esq., of the Angel Hotel, 
Islington. 

At Iveresk, Edinburgh, Major-Gen. William 
Bolden Dundas, C.B., R.A. 

At his residence, Brighton-road, Croydon, 
aged 33, Frederic, youngest surviving son of the 
late Thomas Rus-ell, esq., of New-lane, Croydon. 

At Cottuge-grove, Peckham, aged 79, B. J. T. 
Nightingale, exq. 

Aug. 9. At Hendon-place, Middlesex, the Hon. 
Mary Abbott, eldest dau. of the late Lord Ten- 
terden, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 

At Northumberland-st., Edinburgh, William 
Robert Baillie, esq., W.S. 

At Wuarwick--t., Pimlico, aged 27, Edward 
Reynell Pogson, esq., late of the 55th Regt. N.I., 
and seventh son of the late Col. Wredenhall 
Robert Pogson, of the Bengal army. 

At Assembly-row, Mile-end, of disease of the 
heart, aged 48, 'T. Llewellyn, esq., M.R.C.s. Eng. 

At his residence, Orchard-st., Portman-sq., 
aged 54, Alfred Robinson, e-q. 

At Stanstead Vicarage, Herts, aged 81, William 
Kent ‘Thomas, esq., late of Sewardstone, Essex. 

At his residence, Finsbury, aged 75, George 
Cowdery, esq. 

Aged 48, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Abraham Jas. 
Clarke, Cleveland-house, Highbury New Park, 
and only dau. of Mr. and Mrs. Meredith, Gos- 
well-road. 

Aug. 10. At Northallerton, aged 96, Isabella 
Ellen, last surviving dau. of the Rev. Benjamin 
Walker, formerly Vicar of the above place, and 
previously of ‘lilehirst, Berks. 

Aged 75, Robert John Coulman, esq., of Wad- 
worth-haill, near Doncaster. Mr. Coulman quali- 
fied as a West Riding magistrate on the 3rd of 
July, 1843. He had been also deputy-chairman 
of the Doncaste: Board of Guardians, and a com- 
missioner for the assessed and land taxes. 

At Woodburn, St. Andrew’s, James Gibson, 
esq., wood-merchant. 

Aged 49, Jno. Shaw Drinkald, esq., of Wis- 
berough-green, Sussex. 

At Hastings, Ralph Wardlaw, youngest son of 
the late Kev. James Spence, A.M., of Aberdeen, 
N. B., and Newport, I. W. 

Aged 61, Henry Scougall, esq., Rugeley, Staf- 
fordshire. 

At Hinckley, aged 88, Elizabeth, relict of John 
Ward, esq. 

At Norwood, aged 76, Elizabeth, relict of Craw- 
ford Mollison, esq., of Grove-ter., St. John’s- 
wood 

Aged 62, Frances, wife of G. Paterson, esq., of 
Poyle-house, near Colnbrook, and dau. of Thomas 
Barnard, of tne Madras Civil Service. 

At her residence, Finchiey New-road, aged 72, 
Sarah, relict of Samuel Chambers, esq. 

At Ogbourne St. George, Wilts, Philipina, wife 
of F. A. Carring'on. of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, bar- 
rister-at-law, and only child of the late John 
Banning, esq., of the former place. 

Ang. 11. At the residence of her son-in-law, 
G. W. Sheppard, esq., Fromefield-house, near 
Frome, aged 78, Mary, dau. of the late Rev. Sam. 
Sneade, of Ludlow. and widow of Joseph Thomas 
Brown, esq., of Winifred-house, Bath. 

At Folkestone, aged 36, Jno. Richardson Ches- 
ter, esq., of Staple-inn, solicitor. 

At the residence of :-er son-in-law, T. Hosken 
Harper, esq., Davenham-hall, Cheshire, aged 
81, Anna Maria Webster, widow of James Agnew 
Webster, of Ashfield, co. Longford, Ireland, and 
sis er of the late Sir Henry Brooke, bart., of 
Colebrook-park, co. Fermanagh, Ireland, 
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At the baths of Homburg, aged 66, Isaac Geo. 
Currie, esq. 

At his residence, Denmark-hill, Surrey, aged 
71, John Paynter, esq. 

At Charles Cooke’s, esq., Mecklenburgh-sq., 
aged 80, John Parnther, esq., late of the Island 
of Jamaica. 

At East-st., Brighton, aged 85, Joseph Searle, 
esq., solicitor, four many years of Fetter-lane, 
London. 

At Dudmaston, Bridgnorth, aged 70, William 
Wolryche Whitmore, esq. 

At his residence, Gloces’er-st., Queen-sq., aged 
77, Patrick Crowe, esq. R.I.P. 

Aug. 12. At the residence of John Purkis, esq., 
Sturmere-hall, Essex, aged 61, Thomas Parkin- 
son, esq., Skinner-st. 

At his residence, Willow Edge, near Halifax, 
Yorkshire, aged 5], Jeremiah Dyson, esq. 

At Doveleys, Derbyshire, Mary Emily, wife of 
Thomas Heywood, jun., esq., of Hupe-end, Here- 
fordshire. 

At his residence, Grove-road, Stamford-hill, 
aged 70, John Yeardley. 

At Clarendon-gardens, Maida-hill, Adelaide 
Ca: oline, wife of Charles Botten, jun., —. 

Mary, wife of J. Sergeant, esq., of Middle-hill, 
Box, Wilts. 

At Brighton, aged 53, Miss Sarah Waugh, of 
Upper Berkeley-st., Portman-sq. 

At her residence, Westfield-grange, Westerham, 
aged 80, Dorothy Frances, widow of John Wen- 
ham Lewis, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 58, Winchcombe Hen. Savile 
Hartly, esq. 

At Lambridge-pl., Bath, aged 80, Miss Eliza- 
beth Godden. 

Aged 52, Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Slacke, 
esq., M.D., Slacke-hall, Chapel-en-le-Frith. 

Aged 52, John Grimes Boden, esq., of Grove- 
terrace, Derby. 

At Derby, Ann, wife of Henry Francis Gis- 
borne, esq. 

Aug. 13. At Kentish-town, aged 80, John 
March, esq., R.N. 

At Ipswich, aged 16, James Firmin Manning, 
eldest son of James Manning, late of Newton-le- 
Willows, Lancashire. r 

At Bideford, North Devon, aged 67, William 
Callon, esq. 

At Deal, aged 71, Mrs. Wilkinson, of Highbury 
New Park, Stoke Newington, relict of W. Wilkin- 
son, Coleman-st., city. 

At bis house, at Great Stanmore, Middlesex, 
suddenly, aged 54, Mr. Francis King. i 

Aug. 14. At Hastings, aged 60, Wm. Davis, 
esq., formerly of the Mint, Calcutta. 

At Brighton, aged 69, Capt. John Molesworth, 


At Wimbledon, aged 43, Francis Wansey, esq., 
only surviving son of William Wansey, esq., of 
Bognor. 

At Hardwicke-house, Ham-common, aged 70, 
Jane Caroline, widow of John Lewis Cox, esq. 

At his residence, Prospect-pl., aged 66, Thos. 
Rose, esq. 

At his residence, Grafton-st., Bond-st., aged 
84, Robert Parnther, esq. 

At the Elms, Hampstead-heath, aged 79, John 
Hodgson, e-q. 

At Moor-park, near Farnham, Surrey, while 
on a visit to his frien:! Dr. Lane, aged 69, George 
Combe, esq., of Melville-st., Edinburgh. 

Axed 54, John Ranson, shipowner, Sunderland. 

At Wateringbury, aged 65, Mrs. Mary Frances 
Lancaster, sccond dau. of the late Alderman 
Lucas, 

Aug. 15. Aged 55, Philip Richardson Peck, 
esq., of Temple Combe, Somerset, and Cornish- 
hall, Denbigh. 

At Biundston-house, the residence of Fed. 
Paull, esq., Williams Sandom, esq., Rear-Adm. 
of the Red. 

At Uckfield, Sussex, Charles Prince, esq., forty- 
eight years a medical practitioner of that place. 
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At his residence, South-pl., Stoke Newington, 
aged 93, Jas. Ewbank, esq., formerly Accountant- 
General of the Excise. 

At Ramsgat~, Susanna, wife of Rich. Haughton, 
esq., formerly of West Wickham, Kent. 

At Martley Rectory, near Worcester, aged 13, 
Annie, eldest child of the Rev. Thomas Arundell, 
Incumbent of St. Peter’s, Hammersinith. 

At Brunswick-pl., Blackheath, aged 37, Mr. 
Henry Bing'ey. 

At his residence, Albert-sq., Clapham-road, 
aged 71, Henry Moore, esq., late of Harp-lane, 
Tower-st., London. 

Rachel, third dau. of the late John Bache, esq., 
of Chesterton, Shropshire. 

Aug. 16. At Stockwell-common, Surrey, aged 
70, Henry Grace, esq., Magistrate for the county 
of Surrey. 

At Kensington-park-terr., Hannah Maria. wife 
of Joseph Scott, esq., and only surviving child of 
the la'e Capt. Thomas Sheppard, of Waterford. 

At Upper Glocester-pl., Regent’s-park, aged 
80, Jane, widow of William Atkinson, esq., of 
Silvermere, Surrey. 

At Southernhay, aged 69, Miss Charlotte Va- 
vasour, dau. of the late Walter Vavasour, esq., 
of Heath, near Wakefield. 
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At Dawlish, aged 88, Charles Knighton, esq., 
Commander R.N. 

At his r:-sidence, Beleomb, Bradford, Wilts, 
aged 54, Lieut.-Col. John William Yerbury, late 
of the 3rd Light Dragoons. 

Aung. 17. At Marsden-cottage, near South 
Shields, the residence of his sister, Mrs. Roxby, 
aged 62, Thomas Forsyth, esq., shipbuilder, of 
South Shields, and Justice of tne Peace for the 
county of Durham. 

At his residence, Woolhatch, Reigate, aged 
73, William Price, esq. 

Ang. 18. Suddenly, at Broadgate-house, Pii- 
ton, near Barnstaple, Mary Jane, wife of F. R. 
Lee, esq., R.A. 

Ang. 18. Aged 28, Sophia, wife of Wm. T. 
Marr, of Eltham-green, Eltham, Kent. 

Aged 78, Rebecca, relict of John Travis, esq. 

At Varandah-house, Shepherd’s-bush, aged 
66, Sarah, wif+ of John Watson. 

At Dafen, near Lianelly, Carmarthenshire, 
Emily Jane, wife of Rowland Maclaran. : 

Aug. 20. At Kernock, Torquay, Isabella, dau. 
of Archibald Smith, esq. 

In London, aged 19, Mary Joanna, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. T. W. Carr, of South- 
borough. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





Deaths Registered. 


Births Registered. 





S 
Week ending rb 


Saturday, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





143 
140 
31 167 


721 
804 
877 


795 
787 
812 


170 
144 
161 


August 7 146 
” 14. e 4 160 
” 21 1 48 


























PRICE OF CORN. 


Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
8. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
27 6 32 2 44 6 44 2 


2 3 | 3 4 | 467 | 43:11 


Barley. 

s. d. 

30 6 

31 3 | 


of Six e 4. 
Weeks. 45 1 


Week ma} 45 2 | 


Aug. 14. 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Ava. 23. 
Hay, 37. Os. to 4. 5s.—Straw, 1/. 8s. to 17. 14s.—Clover, 40. Os. to 51. 5s. 








Average \ Wheat. 





NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Ava. 23. 


COAL-MARKET, Ava. 23. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 13s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. Other sorts, 12s. Od. to 14s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 50s. Od. Petersburgh Y. C., 49s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, StRanp. 
From July 24 to August 23, inclusive. 





od 

S2 
gE 
a 
July 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 
Au.1l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 











Barom. 


Weather. 


Thermometer. 


a 
3 
A 


Barom. 


Weather. 








fair, cl. rain 
ir. im, 

do. 

fair 

el. hy. rain 


do. do. do. cl. 
5) \fair 


do. 
do. 


5)\do. 
2|\do. 
cl. rain, cl. 
fair. 

rain, cl. fair 
cloudy, fair 



































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 


cloudy, fair 
fair. 

rain, cloudy 
fair, rain, cl. 
do. 

rain. 

do. cloudy 
cloudy 

do. 

rain 

do. cloudy 
do. 

heavy rain. 
fair,slight rain 
fai 





July 
and 
Aug. 


24 
26 
27 
28 
29 


| 





3 per 
Cent. 
Consols. 


3 per 
Cent. 
Reduced. 


New 
3 per 


Cent. 


Bank 
Stock. 


India 


Stock. 


Ex. Bills. 
£1,000. 


Ex. Bonds 
A. £1,000. 





963 
95% 
953 
95% 
955 
964 
964 
96 

96 

964 
964 
963 
964 
963 
963 
964 
964 
964 
963 
963 
96% 
964 
964 
963 
96% 
96} 





964 
964 
964 
964 
964 
963 
965 
968 
96% 
963 
97 

963 
974 
974 


974 





964 
954 
963 
964 
963 
96} 
96% 
96% 
963 
96% 
96% 
97 

964 
963 
974 
97 


97 


225 
225 
227 
226 
224 
226 
227 
2264 
227 
225} 











227 
226 
227 
227 
228 
228 
228 
226} 
228 
227 
2274 
2273 
2274 
228 
228 








23 pm. 
26 pm. 
23 pm. 
25 pm. 
22 pm. 
25 pm. 
39 pm. 
35 pm. 
39 pm. 
35 pm. 
34 pm. 
23 pm. 





33 pm. 
36 pm. 
32 pm. 
35 pm. 





35 pm. 
31 pm. 








30 pm. 





33 pm. 
30 pm. 
33 pm. 
31 pm. ~- 
25 pm. 
25 pm. 
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